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CHAPTER I. 


T didn’t matter especially to Mrs. 

Barrett, of She knew 
slightly, and she 
had never spoken to Brand Fielding in 
her life. Besides, she was married, and, 
incidentally, in love with her husband. 
Yet, because no woman has ever 
achieved complete indifference at the 
spectacle of another we 
olt > most 


course. 


Eve Delevan only 


man carrying 
assiduously angled-for 
ptize in the matrimonial sea, she turned 
a quick, interested glance over her 
shoulder. 

“Do you see them there, just beyond 
the door?” she asked eagerly. ‘That 
lamp on the next table shines in my 
eyes, but I’m sure it’s Fielding. And 
I'm pretty sure it’s Miss Delevan with 
him. I saw her when we came jn, but 
the man’s was toward me, and 
at first, I naturally concluded that he 
was young Thornton,” 


back 


“Why ‘naturally?’” inquired Claire 
Whitmore. “Ned Thornton’s nice 
enough and sufficiently good looking, 
but Eve wouldn’t waste any time on 
him, you may be sure of that.” 

“Yet she had an engagement with 


The Woman 
Without a 
Shadow 


By Lillian Bennet-Thompson 
and George Hubbard 


him for this afternoon. I heard her 
make it. I was standing just behind 
them at Bangert’s Galleries yesterday, 
and I distinctly heard her promise to 
be home at four o'clock to-day.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Whitmore 
hrugged her shoulders. “She’d hardly 
bother with small fry like Thornton if 
she thought she had any real chance 
with Brand Fielding.” 

“Is he—is he,” Mrs. Barrett leaned 
forward, lowering her voice, “well, is 
he as dreadful as people say?” 


well!” 


Again Claire shrugged. 

“\Vorse, my dear, much worse! But 
Eve can’t afford to be too fussy. She 
hasn’t a penny, and her tastes would 
put a Sheba to shame. 
is starving, he 


When a man 
stop to demand 
new bills, straight from the government 
bureau of engraving and printing; he 
grabs what he can get.” 

“Then she'll marry him?” 

Claire laughed. 

“Marry him? I should say she will, 
if she can get him. But I wonder——” 

And at the little table, just beyond 
the wide, curtained doorway, Eve Dele- 
van was wondering, too. A thin spi- 


can’t 
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ral of aromatic smoke, ascending from 
the tip of Brand Fielding’s cigarette, 
spread out into an undulating gray haze 
before his face and made it difficult for 
her to see it clearly. But she knew 
that even in a strong light his expres- 
sion would have told her little, if any- 
thing. Some one had once said of 
him that his face was the mask he wore 
in public, and no one had ever been 
ble to get him to take it off. 

Eve was aware that he was 
watching her, that his eyes, cool, slow, 
inscrutable, had turned from her 
scarcely for a moment since they had 


entered the tea room. Doubtless he 


a 
was appraising her, estimating whether 
to him the mil- 
lions he had to offer. Her teeth caught 


she would be worth 


her lower lip sharply; on the carpet 
under her chair, ene slender foot tapped 
a quick tattoo; but there was no hint 
of irritation in the 


smile 


touched the curve 


vague 
in her eyes and 
of her red mouth. 
of the city,” 

Say 

very 

me,’ 
from all this 
stone and hu- 
mans. Generally, about this 


clutter of asphalt 
time of 
I take a little run out to the Cir- 
fresh 
I’m thinking seriously of go- 
week.” : 
she said. “I should 
that might be very pleasant.” 
With a swift gesture, he swept the 
smoke haze from between them. 


tanch to get a breath of 


think 


“You haven’t seen the ranch in some 
time, have you?” 
She 
“Not years old. 
Mother died then and. father got rid 


he a ked. 
shook her head. 


since I was ten 


of the property as soon as he could. 
I recall dimly the visit you made to 
overlook the land and stock. 


‘ 


You’ — 
she flashed him a smile 


‘seem to have, 


changed hardly at all, but I suppose the 


place has.” 

“Better come out and see for your- 
self,” he suggested. “It’s not a bad 
trip and the ranch house is comfortable 
—really very decent. 


I’ve made some 
slight 
Ss 


changes in the buildings, of 
course, modernized them a bit and that 
sort of thing; but except for the addj- 
tional acreage planted for crops, the 
surroundings are just the same. At 
the full of the moon, one can still stand 
on the veranda and see the reflection 
of the death fire of Waunemahee. Do 
you remember how you used to watch 
it?” 

She did remember, very clearly. The 
legend of the Princess Waunemahee, 
who, because of the wanton betrayal 
of her lover, had been burned at the 
stake at the sacred council of the nine 
chiefs, had always possessed a pecul- 
As a child, she 
after night, on the 
ranch house, and 
watched the top of Council Rock, where 
the faint, reflected light of the 


iar fascination for her. 
had stood, night 
veranda of the 


mystic 
fire glowed and paled and glowed again, 
until, when the ruddy light flickered 
out altogether, she had crept off to bed, 
shaking with an agony of superstitious 
pity and fear—pity for the unfortunate 
\Watunemahee, whose perfidy the sun 
god had revealed; fear lest some mis- 
chievous prank of her own be pun- 
ished in a manner equally terrible. She 
had been a sensitive child, and the oft- 
repeated story of the legendary prin- 
cess had made an indelible impression 
on her mind. Even now, the memory 
sent a little stiff shudder over her; but 
she laughed easily. 

“I used to watch the fire by night, 
and by day, keep looking over my 
shoulder to see if the curse of Waune- 
mahee had fallen on me,” she said. 
“Every time I was more than ordina- 
rily outrageous, I used to wonder 
whether the sun god would take away 
my shadow, as he took hers, and shrivel 
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me up into a little, black, weazened 
thing. Does Waunemahee’s ghost still 
wail for her lost love, Sholokemis ?” 

“Better come and see for yourself,” 
Fielding repeated. He crushed the fire 
from the end of his cigarette against 
his plate and opened the flat leather 
case that lay on the table before him. 
“It happens,” he said slowly, his level 
eyes on hers, “that I intend to present 
the ranch as a wedding gift to my wife. 
I should very much like your opinion 
of it, Eve. If I make up the party 
for the trip, will you join it?” 

Eve Delevan had been well schooled 
her emotions. In her 
face, in her voice, there was not the 
faintest trace of the triumph she felt, 
as she answered cordially: 

“Why, of course. It would be de- 
lightful! And I think it’s charming of 
you to me.” 

So another item in the list of Brand 
Fielding’s p 
played for her inspection and approval! 
His New York house she had already 
he new mural decorations for 
the vast ballroom had supplied the os- 
tensible reason for hi 


ber of people for tea, a 


‘ ant: 
in concealing 


yssessions was to be dis- 


seen. | 
$ inviting a num- 
reason which 
Eve shrewdly suspected was merely a 
pretext for getting her there. He had 
other places, too, somberly magnificent 
in architecture and furnishing. Ned 
Thornton, who had done the ballroom 
decorations, spoke of the Long Island 
house as “a young palace.” Eve had 
passed it. The outside was certainly 
handsome and imposing. 


19 
ts 


The mistress 
of those establishments would have no 
need to 


bor Vk ‘ 


consult the balance in her check 


“Suppose we say next Wednesday, 
then.” With a glance, Fielding sum- 
moned the waiter, paid the check, and 
tose to draw back chair. “Is 
there any one you would particularly 
care to include in the party? I had 
thought that perhaps Mrs, Whit- 
more——”’ 


Eve’s 


It occurred to Eve that almost any 
other man on earth would have em- 
ployed the passive form of the verb. 
The subtle implication that it was her 
party, not his, did not escape her. She 
permitted herself a covert little smile. 

“Why not?” she agreed carelessly. 
After all, what did it matter who went? 
“I’m rather fond of Claire.” 

“I shall write to her this evening, 
then,” he said. 

He dispatched the note by special 
messenger just before dinner, and, di- 
rectly after, Claire called him up at his 
club. 

“That’s what you. were urging this 
afternoon at the Ritz when I saw you 
talking so earnestly,” said, when 
she had y vowed to him that 
nothing on earth or in heaven could 
prevent her acceptance of the invita- 
tion, and that, conversely, nothing in 
heaven or on earth could drag Nate 
more than two miles from the Winter 
Garden for more than twelve hours at 
a stretch. “I’m so glad you induced 
Eve to say yes.” 


she 
solemnly 


he returned. 
“Of course, you would be. 


“30 am {," 
Do you,” 
she paused, hesitated, and then abruptly 
dared, “do you always get 
want, Mr. 


what you 
Fielding ?” 


y 
a4 


“Always, dear lady,” he answered 
her gravely, “always.” 


“Yes, I expect you do,” 


Claire said 
to herself, “and I’m afraid you're go- 
i Only, I wish 
you didn’t Eve. She may be 
heartless and mercenary and calculat- 
ing, and all that, but she’s too good for 
you, money or no money.” 

She sighed as she hung up the re- 
ceiver. In spite of all Eve’s faults and 
shortcomings, she was genuinely fond 
of the girl, and she would have been 
glad to help her, had it been possible. 
But what could she do? Claire Whit- 
more had long before realized the fu- 
tility of argument and example where 
Eve Delevan was concerned. 


ing to get it this time. 


want 
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“If only you wouldn’t be so down- 
right cold-blooded about it, Eve!” she 
had wailed once. “I know it’s a fright- 
fully hard position, but there must be 
some other way out of it.” 

“For example?” Eve had inquired 
pleasantly. “Just what would you sug- 
gest?” 

‘“Why—why——” 

“Exactly. It’s all very well to sen- 
timentalize, Claire, but I’m facing 
facts, not theories, and I may as well 
face them squarely and sanely. I’m 
utterly unfitted for any sort of remu- 
nerative work; I have neither the train- 
ing nor the natural ability. I might get 
a job in some office where I’d receive 
fifteen or twenty dollars a week, but 
I shouldn’t earn that much; I shouldn’t 
be worth it to my employer. I’d mud- 
dle his accounts if I tried te keep them; 
and I couldn’t learn stenography to save 

r life. Besides, of what earthly use 


would twenty dollars a week be to me?” 


“But you could marry some really 
nice man, couldn’t you?” Claire had in- 
isted, and added — sententiously: 
“Money doesn’t buy happiness, Eve.” 
Eve had conceded that it didn’t. 

“It does, however, buy the decencies 
of life, my friend, and 


these your 
‘really nice man’ 


would probably be 
quite unable to provide. 


Can you see 
Bronx flat, cook- 
ing kidney stew for the supper of my 
lord and master, and trolleying down 
to the market in the morning to save two 


me in a four-room 


cents on a head of cabbage? Or per- 
haps you think I’d enjoy living in a 
studio in Washington Square, with a 
three-ring gas plate and no bathtub.” 
And Claire, quite unable to see the 
woods for the trees, and yet helplessly 
aware that there was some sophistry at 
the bottom of Eve’s bland irony, had 
given up the argument in despair. Eve 
was right, in that it seemed impossible 
to picture her in any but an extrava- 
gantly expensive environment. She 
fitted into her luxurious surroundings 


as perfectly as a jewel into its setting 
In any other, she would have seemed 
as much out of place as some rare ex. 
otic plant potted in a tin can. She had 
been reared in and for luxury, and for 
nothing else. She had known noth 


ing else, and she experienced no slight. 


est desire to know anything else. 

The death of her mother had been 
almost coincident with her father’s 
spectacular colossal 
fortune. His indolent, untidy wife had 
for years proved a source of strained 
irritation to Hugh Delevan, and when 
freedom and almost undreamed-of 
wealth came to him at one and the same 
time, he found himself confronted by 
the problem of a ten-year-old daugh- 
ter whose chief accomplishments 
seemed to be the ability to ride likea 
centaur, swim like a mermaid, swear 
like a Gloucester fisherman, 
with quaintnes 

Hugh 


acquisition of a 


and spell 
and originality. 

blamed himself se 
verely for having allowed the strained 
relations which existed between him- 


Delevan 


self and his wife to stand in the way 
of his exercising proper supervision 
over the child. Suppose she should 
grow up into the sort of woman her 
mother had been? 

Appalled at the bare idea, he took 
prompt steps in what he considered 
was the right direction. He sold the 
ranch and whisked Eve off to the city, 
He bought a large house and installed 
in it a regiment of servants, maids, gov 
ernesses, tutors. 

“T’ll have no wild Indian disgracing 
me,” he declared. ‘Teach her how to 
look and talk and behave like a gen- 
tlewoman. Begin at the beginning, and 
bring her up to know that she’s the 
daughter of Hugh Delevan.” 

His orders were carried out with, 
perhaps, more zeal than he had antici- 
pated. Eve was taught that in order 
to reflect credit on a name that stood 
for millions, she must do nothing for 
herself. The lesson came rather hard, 


just a 
faithi 
soon 
for sl 
raw, ! 
at the 
plete 
teen 

herse 
could 
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just at first, but every one labored so smoothing out the fingers. At the hint 
faithfully at instructing her, that she of reproach in his question, she stiff- 

soon learned. It is comparatively easy ened a little. 

for skillful fingers to work plastic, if “Why should I mention it to you?” 

raw, material, such as Eve Delevan was’ she asked. “In the first place, I’ve 

at that time, into ae finished and com- not seen you; in the second, it didn’t 


plete type « a asite. And for fif- occur to me that you’d be interested.” 


f 
teen years, [\ had never done for “Are you quite sure it didn’t, Eve?” 


herself anything that any one else Her right shoulder twitched into an 
could possibly do for her, almost imperceptible shrug, a move- 
ment that was characteristic when she 

CHAPTER II. was ee or annoyed. 
“Well,then,” she amended,“ I thought 
afternoon, when Eve came jt was "oie none of your business 

late tea, she found Ned where I went.” : 
rnton waiting for her, She had “Or with whom, I presume,” he 
“Tsn’t it any man’s business 
he woman 


wife, plans an ex- 


ince the previous Thurs-  aqded, 
rept Brand when the woman he loves, t 
had deliber- j,, [ i 
gement ma tended trip as the guest of some other 
and Sie 


quiet as 


carefully neglects to say 
i* it?’ 


pres- too sweetly. 


4 = L 
1: ; ‘ 
ipped ny “T can’ Ip it if you are foolish 
_ you want to marry 
responsi- 
let’s not 


+¢+1 
ttled it some 


Said it was settied, he cor- 


if 


( 
} 
i AL 


ted. “As far as I’m concerned, 
never be settled until——” 

idea ’ » 1” She aised one slim 

a ae n languid protest. “I really can’t 

—— xO OV that ground again. And you 
. ie. I have to dress.” 

ave no time directly. But first, I 


interrupted a answer me one question, 


1 < 
somewhere 


ve it your intention to marry 


Brand Fielding?” 


tand, and I 
I oye? in met rely , . 
ind to ask if, perhaps, “That,” she said coolly, “is another 
ld not tell me why vou hadn't thing that does not concern you. And 
you were going.” may I point out”—again that too-sweet 
mile—“that you are presumptuous, 
r. Fielding, and he told me Mr. Thornton?” 

jected western trip,” he ex- “Because if it is,” he went on grimly, 
plained. “Why didn’t you mention it “you will marry him for his money.” 
to me, Eve?” “Yes?” she said, with an insolent 

She was pulling off her gloves and raising of her heavy lids. 





Ainslee’s 


“yes,” 
asked you to marry me 
“And I have refused.” 
“And you refuse 
cause I’m poor.” 
“Exactly. 


and 


will concede th: night possibly 
had other reas 

“T can’t give dozen diff 
establishments, 


can give you | 


est love that will 
She laughed 
“Tt isn’t legal 


+ 


Ned,” 
“It won't pay the rent,’’ 
The line between | 

: 


1 ’ 
ne tooK a 11g 


‘Don't you ever 


. ; 9°) 41 
money, Eve 


ling else mea 


a iirst, 
money that 
you'll sell 


der. [ 


you Wa 
yourself 
supp se,” 


to the highest 


he returned doggedly. “TI’ 


ye 


she said. 


get it, 
bid- 


he went on bitterly, 


“if the devil wanted to buy your soul, 
you’d dispose of it to him!’ 


“Certainly!” she returned | promptly, 


‘That is, if he offered enough. Soyk 
are such intangible you know 
I’d much rather have a nice, com. 


4 
for table 


things, 
Ned. 
balance in the bank. And now 
if you've quite done dissecting me, will 
you let me go and dress for my din. 
ner: 
for a moment he stood facing her. 
a pleading light in his brown eyes, his 
ail half outstretched. with 
1 


brusque gesture, ne away. 


Then, 
turned 
the use?’ he said, half 
f nade up your 

igh with this thing, 
: to ch 
: she said briskly. 


1a different tone: 


you've 
inge it?” 
Then, 
“*Noth- 
up my 
me. I didn't 
vhat I am, 
a cluster 
would have 
and grow 
Sweet, 


7° 1 
t make 


a what 
best 
eturn to 
they're 
ink how 
( pare 
ooked after. 
and _ there 
connoisseur ever 


hor v 
l 


le 
things, 
geranium.” 
hand. 

ut you must 
htfully late 


as it is. 
ver hers in a grip 
he said. “But 

is the end between 

and me. It’s not. It’s only the 
to find a way to 
‘is cursed shell of arti- 
in which you’ve incased your- 
don’t how, but I’m go- 
going to find the real you, 


you 


beginning. I’m going 


break through tl 
fici lity 
self. I 


ing to do it, 


k now 


that’s 
sham. 
let you 
earnes 
jnstanl 
he tut 
of the 
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that’s hidden under all this shallow 
sham, And when I do, I shall never 
let you go!” His brown eyes, clear and 
earnest, held hers compellingly for an 
instant. Then, without another word, 
he turned on his heel and strode out 
of the house. 


HAPTER III. 


Built on the rise of a gentle incline 
that marked the first upward sweep 
of the land toward the mountains to 
the north, the Circle D ranch house 
struck a note perfectly in harmony with 
its surroun . At first glance, one 
received the impression of the crude, 
the exceedingly primitive, but this 

the outward semblance disg 
ry of every appointment. 
as built of 


summer 


he nearest railway 


silver thre: 


garden and the 
at the back of 
ig 
e, Was a terr 
, +} — 7 
9 tween 1@ cracks OT 
‘ropped out greenly \ 


ing wall found its upper 
hasnt 


lary, and over the top of this, a 


ie ate . 
little stream that brawled its way across 


miles of meadow and _ woodland, 
foamed joyously, to leap down into a 
deep, ferny basin. “Singing Water,” 
Fielding called it, and the music of its 
swift, tinkling fall was audible in every 
part of the house. Within the house, 
all the charm of simplicity had been 
cunningly maintained and enhanced, 
while no detail that made for comfort 
and convenience had been omitted. 
The place was a revelation to Eve 
Delevan, who had not seen it since the 
month succeeding her mother’s death, 
and who remembered it as the spa- 
cious but crude home that had housed 
her untrammeled childhood. She had 
been prepared to see changes, of course, 
but she had looked for nothing like 
this, and she said so with a frankness 
that was unusual 
Lounging at ease in <¢ aise longue 
drawn up before the blaze in the im- 
mense stone fireplace at one end of the 
i followed her gaze 
about. 
ever?” he asked. 


I've done?” 


done 
isforma- 
remember 
‘ippled out 


with 


the only 
it unless big logs 
in the summer I’d 
it willingly, it was so 
looking.” 
— 


lingly once, if 


“You came into it wil 
my memory serves me,” Fielding re- 
minded her. “You ran in and had to 
be—\ , coaxed out.” 

“ve wrinkled her smooth brow in an 

ember. Then she laughed. 
, yes,” she said, “so I did. 
‘Coaxed out’ is an agreeable way of de- 
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scribing my exit, though.” She turned 
to Mrs. Whitmore, who, a cigarette 
between her plump fingers, was striv- 
ing to resist the combined soporific in- 
fluences of the air, the heat of the fire, 
and the yielding cushions of her chair. 

“You know, Claire, I liked my own 
way, and, on the particular occasion to 
which Mr. Fielding has reference, my 
own way happened not to be my fa- 
ther’s. I had been told that I was to 
go to New York to live. I had been 
dressed and made ready to go, and I 
decided that I didn’t want to go. Fa- 
ther took me by the hand and led me 
downstairs. I broke away from him 
and ran in here. 1 had literally to be 
dragged out. \nd I kicked and 
screamed and bit and scratched all the 
way to the station.” She smiled, rem 
iniscently tolerant. ust have been 
‘No won- 
der father swore, and demanded of all 


a charming child,” she said. 


the gods at once where 
I think he 


said it was high time |] 


learned 


such ‘didos,’ 


from the pernicious influenc 


rounding me, 


he proceeded 


move me 

member that he 

say good-by to 

whom I adored, namec— 
what was his name, Mr. Fielding 

Fielding was lighting a cigarette. 

“Surely you ought to recall the name 
of your first admirer, Eve,” he said, 
blowing out a thin streak of smoke. 
“There have been so many since that 
one cannot expect you to remember 
them; but the first, the very first who 
worshiped at beau shrine and 
begged you to fly with him, far from 
tyrannical parents who would rudely 
shatter love’s young dream——” 

“Of course!” Eve cried out delight- 
edly. “That’s it exactly! That’s why 
I was so furious that father wouldn’t 
let me say good-by. We'd planned an 
elopement, Peter and I, and—oh!” she 
interrupted herself, “his name was Pe- 


ter, and I called him Pet. He detestej 
it. Well, Peter was going to rescue 
me so that | wouldn't have to go Eagt 
He was to be waiting at Council Rock 
with his pony, and I was to meet him 
there. When father wouldn’t let me 
go, Peter followed the buckboard all the 
way to the station, and every little while 
he’d call out to me to jump. I should 
she added, with relish, “jf 
I could have got free.” 

“What a pity you didn’t!” remarked 
Mrs. Stanton, 


have, too,” 


from the other side of 
the hearth. “Think how beautifully 
romantic it would have been!” 


“To 


leg or 


agreed Eve lazily, “a broken 
two is always romantic, isn't 
it?” She cherished no particular regard 
for Mrs. Stanton, a remarkably hand- 
some young woman who possessed a 
large fortune, which she had inherited, 


and a husband, of years her 


senior, whom, rumor had it, she had 
married just to shoy ‘iety that she 
could interest hi 


geology. le adored her, and _ she 


in something besides 


treated him with the same bored tolera- 


ve 
in, inclined to pro- 
longed fits of absent-mindedness, but 
there was about him something wist- 
fully unsophisticated, a ort | 
like innocence of thought and _ speech 
that was oddly appealing; and Eve 


| 
t 


thought he deserved better of Fate than 
this handsome, clever wife of his who 
was so obviously bored whenever he 
made a tentative excursion into the con- 
versation. He ought, Eve felt, to have 
married some small, wrenlike person, 
who would have fussed over him and 
thought him wonderful and let him pot 
ter around among his specimens to his 
heart’s content. He belonged, some 


how, to an atmosphere of smoking 
jackets and brier pipes and _alligator- 
skin slippers, not to evening clothes and 
cigars and patent-leather pumps. His 
very tie, sliding surreptitiously askew, 


pro 
Bra 
ivi 
had 
sou 
rou 
le I 
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protested that he was out of place in 
Brand Fielding’s somberly magnificent 
living room, and not once since dinner 
had he ventured a remark. At the 
sound of his wife’s voice, however, he 
abstraction 
long enough to ask Eve anxiously: 


roused himself from his 
“\WWhat makes you think that a broken 
Miss Delevan? 
Is that really your opinion?” 


leg would be romantic, 


“Don’t bother, Fessy,” Lucia Stan- 
chided him. “You’re not a bit in- 
sted in Eve’s escapades.” 


“ 


for him. 
No one knew what his real name was; 
every one addressed him as 


was her nickname 


“Fessy 
Professor 
not, Lucia?” He glanced 
is wife and back to Eve 

again. “Really, I thought I was.” 
“Oh, 
patiently. 


ducted y 


tell him, Eve,” said Lucia im- 
“Tell him 


urself all the way 


how you con- 
to the sta- 
nd then, like the little Indian you 


elled out of the train window to 


renegade lover that 
back to him.” 
] 


shoulders. 


you 


she confessed. 
top of my lungs to 
Peter and make 


back, 
maliciously. 


. haven't 
bserved 
rry Peter, of course.” 
What tribe? Claire Whit- 
interposed hastily. She had 
“You're 
Indians, 
She was merely trying 


more 
caught the look in Eve’s eye 
not descended 


>) 


Eve: 


from any real 
a diversion and did not for a 
ct a reply in the affirma- 


WT ¢ 
a. 
raised 


P 
sne 


her eyebrows in sur- 
when Eve answered carelessly : 

“My mother’s great grandmother was 

the daughter of a chief, I believe. I 

don’t know of just what tribe; I was 

never sufficiently interested to inquire.” 

“Fancy!” murmured Lucia. “Real 


Indian ancestors! That’s where you 
got that hair, Eve, and those straight 
black and,” she added, “that 
propensity for collecting scalps.” 

But the barb missed; Eve was not 
even listening. She was frowning @ 
little, as if lost in thought. A moment 
later, she pushed back her chair. 


brows, 


“The fire is too hot,’ she remarked 


} 
1 
I 


over her shoulder to Brand Fielding, 


and calmly walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was cool enough on the veranda. 
A brisk breeze swept down out of the 
west, bearing with it the tang of frost- 
brushed spruces and the faint, aromatic 
odor of pines. The presage of autumn 
hung in the air. There a vague 
of chill in the silken swish- 
of the wind-stirred grain that, al- 


was 
suggestion 
ing 
inaudibly, whispered across the 
hard, bright gleam 

on the land- 


most 
spaces ; i the 

ht that lay uy 

silver 


aphanous 


mantle; 
in the resonance of the flag pav- 
, as Eve’s small heels 


ing oft the veranda 


1 


sed to the eastern corner and 


stood king out over a world that 


was all ne 
print. 


yntrasts, like a Japanese 
The mountains, looming in ser- 
ried silhouette against the sky, were 
draped crowned in shining 
glory. Closer at hand, the stables and 
corral spread like definite dark blots 
on a smooth sheet of white. The shad- 
ow of 


tree and shrub and bush were 
1 


sharply etched, black velvet on silver 
One of the riding horses, turned out of 
the night, 
strayed across the lawn, head down, a 


blurred huddle of blac kness. 


the paddock to graze for 


Eve’s eyes 
followed the slowly moving beast until 
it vanished behind a clump of spruces. 
Then her glance went on and out, past 
the stables, past the moon-drenched sea 
of grain, to the monolith that was Coun- 
cil Rock, pointing skyward like a gi- 
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gantic finger, dissevered 
hand. Council Rock! 
She frowned a little as the tentacles 
of memory tightened. It was fifteen 
years since she and the boy Peter had 
raced their tough little ponies from its 
base to the entrance:to Thumb Cajfion; 
fifteen since they had climbed 
that sinuous, secret path to its top, and, 
looking down in all the blissful arro- 
gance of youth, she had told him of the 
wonderful things she would do 
she grew up 
the fertile valley with its girdle o 
mountain peaks. Then, there had not 
been the doubt in 


her mind 
that one day it would be hers. 


from the 


years 


whet 
and owned the whole o 


1 
f 


Had not 
Peter promised to get it for her? 
Well—and_ she iled to herself 
her youthful boast had 
1, 


} 


poun 


not been such 
a vain one; the ies of the Cir- 
cle D Ranch extended far beyond the 
valley. Brand Fielding owned it, all 
it. f 1d be art of the nei ‘e 
would bid for her, if he 1 

of course, he 

brought her ou 
man to wast 
one. What 
with som 
Unless | 
would not ha 
con 


1 
1e de 


picuous tl 
interpretation 
purposed maki 


i. tad 


he had risking 


dently, 
would 


As if ar 


refusing 


a rebuff. 
dream of 
He 


and he 


well, and 


somehow seemed to st1 
pression of youth created by the con- 


and al- 


impression of 


trast of his heavily grayed hair 
unlined face An 
physical youth, that is. M 
Spiritually, he was old. The 


most 
entally, he was 
mature. 
soul that lurked behind the impenetrable 
mask of his eyes had sometimes seemed 
to Eve to be as old as Egypt and as mys- 


Ainslee’s 


teriously sinister as the crudely brutal 
figures of her ancient hieroglyphs, 
His actual age in years must have been 
somewhere between forty-five and 
fifty, but except for the added graying 
of his hair, the slight parching of the 
skin at the corners of his eyes, Eve 
could distinguish no change that had 
taken place in his appearance during the 
past hitee 

\s her father’s 


years. 

friend, she had seen 
him more or less frequently; but not 
until Hugh Delevan had been dead 
some six months, and the chaos of his 
had begun to resolve itself into 
an order that spelled poverty for Eve, 


affairs 


had Brand Fielding become more than 
the most negligible factor in her scheme 
of things. Then, quietly, unobtrusively, 
he had insinuated himself into her life. 
With the unfaltering calcula- 


tion with which he did everything else, 


precise, 


he had drawn back a curtain here, 
caused a lid to be lifted there. to afford 
1, 1 


er a stummarizing glimpse of his enor- 


mous possessions and of the immense 
power he wieldes eliberately he had 
i wn personality, in 

ick ing me the sugar 

iting first,” Eve phrased it. Then, 
still with the same studied deliberation, 


1 1f 
i] 


he had begun to sketch himself into the 


icture. 
‘ed to the differ- 
nd Eve's, depre- 


same breath, dis- 


onsequence. Eve 

‘he setlulous train- 
received during those fif- 
for nothing, 


teen years had not gone 


and the roseate glow from those un- 


reflected 
octogenarian, or 
created the pleasing illusion of five toes 
Suppose that Brand 
twenty-five 


numbered millions would have 
agreeably on an 


in a cloven hoof. 
Fielding were twenty or 
years her senior and had committed all 
of the sins with which rumor duly ac- 
credited him. What difference did it 
make? One simply paid no attention 
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to gossip, and certainly disregarded any- 
thing that might be said about a man 
occupying a position such as that of 
Fielding. Anyhow, what did it matter? 
What did anything matter except that 
one should be able to live decently? 
By “decently” Eve meant in the way 

. which Hugh Delevan’s daughter had 
been taught to regard as the only way. 
The orchid could not survive in the 
environment where the red geranium 
would flourish; one could not regard 
with equanimity even the mere possi- 
bility of such a transplanting. 

The freshening wind, tinged with the 
breath of the frost, brushed Eve’s bare 
shoulders with a chilly reminder that 
she had left her scarf hanging over the 
back of her chair in the living room. As 
she turned back to the doorway, she 
toward her, a 
his arm, 

“You shouldn’t be out here without 


, ”» 4 
ive, ne 


Fielding coming 


k ove 


her. 
ly fall nights are treacherous. 
” He held out the cloak 
lipped her arms into it. In 
linquishing his hold, he 


lose about her 
lasp in place. 


a little. 


admonished 


drew 
and 


Un- 


neck 
he silver ( 

she shrank 
led narrowly. 
‘e chilled,” he said. “I ought 
you to remain so 


did not realize 


ve allowed 
here, but I 
had gone.” 


briefly. 


thinking,” Eve said 
“I’m quite ready to go in now.” 
wf then?” he 


“You've made up your mind? 


u've finished thinking, 
"he added, without giving her 
ily, “you have a mind, 

women, 
And you 
His manner 


re} 
1 


st beautiful 


10 

» an excellent brain. 
are beautiful, of course.” 
Was as impersonal as if he were speak- 
ing of one in 


them had the slightest interest. 


neither of 
ad 
the eye and ear, Eve, you are abso- 
lutely satisfying. I enioy looking at 


some whom 


11 


you, talking to you. You please me. 
I think I am not a conceited man; yet 
I suppose I have my little vanities; and 
one of them is my fixed conviction that 
I always know what I want. It seems 
to me that you also possess this char- 
acteristic. It is unusual in a woman, 
and it interested me to find it in you. 
You make up your mind what you want, 
and then the most direct 
method of getting it. That was what 
I meant when I asked you if you had 
finished thinking and had made up your 
mind. Do you—do you like the Circie 
D Ranch, Eve?” 

“Yes; what I’ve seen of it.” Eve 
matched her insolence with his. It was, 
she divined, the best way to deal with 
this man. His next words proved that 
orrect. 


you take 


she was ¢ 
“Yes,” he said slowly, * 
and 


V hat* 


‘you are quite 
self-seeking. In the pur- 
you desire, you could be 


selfish. 
suit of 
as ruthless as’”—his level eyes were on 
hers—‘‘as I myself. That interests me, 
too. A beautiful woman, with an alert, 
soul what- 


is a wonderfully decorative thing. 


no 
ever, 
In the proper setting, you would be un- 
equaled, my dear.” 

‘That,” said Eve, “is the second time 
soul 
But you can see 
for yourself that I am not really a femi- 
nine \/ichael Scott, or a reincarnation 
of Waunemahee,” she said, and made a 
lazy little gesture at the shadow her 
figure cast on the flags beside her. 

“Waunemahee’s spirit fled in flame 
and would hardly come back in a being 
so different. Still, I am not certain that 
you are not a witch,” Fielding told her 
with his cold “They were not 
all ugly, you know. It has always 
seemed to me that beautiful women 
were the only ones who could cast really 
potent spells. 
by a scrawny hag! I 


recently that my possession of a 


has been questioned. 


smile. 


Imagine being bewitched 
think I should 
like to show you the rest of the ranch, 
Eve.” Again he looked at her with 
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that level gaze that held so much of 
critical appraisal. 

“I should like to see it.” 
did not waver from his. 

He bowed. 

“Tt’s a bargain then,” he said; and 
the double meaning of his words was 
not lost on Eve. “To-morrow, perhaps, 
we shall make some plans. Shall we go 
back to the others now?” He cupped 
his hand under her arm as he guided 
her toward the lighted doorway. 

Professor Stanton was asleep in his 
before the fire. His wife ap- 
peared to be engrossed in the contem- 
plation of her own small, pink nails. 
From among the deep cushions where 
she was curled like a plump, contented 


Her eyes 


chair 


cat, Claire Whitmore looked up, yawn- 
ing frankly. 

“Terrible place, this of 
Fielding,” she said. “TI 


yours, 
never was so 
13 


sleepy in my life. I’ve done nothing but 


yawn since dinner. Even the profes- 
sor’s gone tight asleep.” 

“Fessy always goes to sleep early 
when he’s planned something vastly ex- 
for the next day,” Lucia 
“He's quite made up his mind 
to climb to th that 


He says he’s going 


citing ob- 
served. 
» top of rock thing 
out there, Brand. 
to-morrow morning, and wants to drag 
everybody him. I” 
went back to her hands—“shall 
not I intend to 

“’m afraid 
either,” 


with —her gaze 
again 


sO, sleep until noon.” 


your husband won't go, 
said. T 
| ath to the top of ( ‘ouncil 


used to be one, though. n 


“There’s no 
There 
Indian le- 
geend has it that, in old days, the 
nine chiefs of tl used to hold 
their high councils there, but a land- 


Fielding 


Re ck. 


the 


> tril > 
le tribe 


slide or something blocked the path, and 
now there’s no way of getting up.” 

Indians?” yawned Claire. 
“What were they like, Mr. Fielding, 
the kind that had war dances and wore 


M ore 


” 


beads and scalped their prisoners? 
Fielding shook his head. 
“I’m sorry, I know very little about 


Ainslee’s 


them, Mrs. Whitmore,” he said. 
understand that their customs were 
rather unusual, however. There are 
still some traces of cliff dwellings to be 
found in MiddJefinger Cafion, dwellings 
probably belonging to the tribe that used 
Council It’s too bad one can’t 
reach the summit of the peak; the view 
would be magnificent.” 

“Fessy will be so disgusted,” mur- 
mured Lucia. “He wanted to take his 
little hammer and knock the top off that 
rock.” 

“No path? No way of getting up? 
Dear, dear, that’s too bad!” The pro- 
fessor had opened his eyes and was 
blinking in solemn disappointment. “Ts 
there no way at all, Mr. Fielding?” 

“None, I’m afraid, professor.” 

“Never mind, 
soled him flippantly. 


1 play in the 


Rock. 


Fessy.” Lucia con- 
“You shall go out 
cafion and ruin some 
[t’ll be 
you, and there'll 

breaking your 


there. 


intonation in her 
ifle indignant. It 
icia to have mar- 
sneering at 
sorry for 
the unfortunate little man, and, for a 


: 47 . ¥ - 
ried the professor, 


} 


without 
his harmless hobby. Eve felt 


she was 


and tell Fiele 


moment, 


tempted to speak up 

he was mistaken, 
that the path | till in 
The words \\ 


existence, 
but she 
she did 
any on 
She and 
the secret, 
em old Indian 
had known as 
and who had claimed to be 
the lost tribe of cliff 


: 2 
her lips, 


did not utter tl Somehow, 
not want Br: 
else to know 
Peter had 
imparted to 1 
womat! 


“Gr 


» | 

shared 
, 

I 


who been 


anny, 
descended from 
dwellers. 

No, Eve decided, she would not tell 
yet. Let them all go with the 
professor to Middlefinger Cafion, if 
they wanted to. She had a fancy to 
explore Council Rock by herself. It 


—not 
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was a sudden fancy and an inexplic- 
able one. She did not even try to ex- 

in it, or why the prospect of indulg- 
ng it should give her such an odd sen- 


1 


sation of almost childlike glee. 


party up for the 
Iding detained her a moment 
the 


tl] broke 


1e 


stairs. 
oon will be full 
bo 


TrTOW, rie 


the night 

said. “I think it 

rather agreeable if you and 
sit out on the terrace to- 
watch it rise.” 

derstood what the suggestion 

Ile would expect her answer 

il, she was quite ready to give 
ded smilingly. 


1!" Fielding said. “Can you 
hear lokemis ?” 
Mingled with the smooth soughing 
mong the spruce branches 
ythmic murmur, like the 


toned instruments afar 


1 


a clear, low harmony 
if spring and youth and joy- 
ing things. 
lokemis,” Eve repeated. “Sing 
I hear it.” 
f it was still in her 
ie had fallen asleep, the 


‘lody that was so strangely 


ot 


ne 
ining song. “Come, oh, come 


with me- 


lokemis. 


” 
oh, come, 


-come, 


CH 
ite of her fatigue, in spite of 
her 
fitful 
fragmentary dreams. 
bathed, and dressed be- 


the 


that the air had made 
rowsy, Eve’s sleep wa 
ken by 
- early, 
one except servants was 
the night be- 


till upon her, only now it 


The fancy of 

mething more than a mere whim; 
it was a determination, made strong by 
To herself, 
called it absurd and 


desire she ridiculed it, 


schoolgirlish sen- 
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timentality ; but she did not alter her 
purpose. 

Descending to the great dining room, 
she found, drawn up before the blazing 
hearth, a table set ready for breakfast. 
On the big buffet coffee urn 
issued the sound of bub- 
bling and an appetizing A row 
of copper chafing dishes steamed over 
slender saffron flames ascending from 
alcohol lamps. Eve helped herself to 

coffee, and a portion of 
ble dish concocted of eggs 
the iden- 
mystery to her. 
was really hungry, but she hurried 
through th 
terrupted by the advent 


tood a 
from which 


aroma. 


cereal, toast, 
some delecta 
and other ingredients, exact 
tity of which was a 
She 
meal, expecting to be in- 
»f Fielding-or 
No 
one appeared, however, and when she 
had finished, she slipped through the 
hall and out to veranda. 
the lawn before the terrace, 
] a very large 
er 


horse with 
acidly cropping the grass. 


( 
some other member of the party. 


the 
small 
though he had never been 
a curry¢comb. His pale- 
as long and shaggy, al- 


ve forelock that rested 


1 
I 
d eyes 


most Vv 
bet 
| 


dinary length 


oO 
\ 


was ol 


I 
veen his mil 


extraor- 
) and thickness. He was 
always kept saddled, “because some one 
and his 
“tust because he 


might want to go somewhere,” 
wie T5-Ts. Bn 
ain’t,”’ Fielding had explained, with one 
of his rare flashes of humor. 

T. N. T. « Eve’s low call. It 
was a matter of only a few minutes’ ride 
to the paddock, 


name 


ame al 


where a lantern-jawed 
cowman, in chaps and sombrero, speed 
a chestnut mare for Eve. 

Mr. 
an’, accordin’, here ye 
said, leading the beast to the 


ily saddled 


“She be the one Fielding said 


ye was to hev, 
be,” he 
gate. 

Eve did not for his assistance, 
but sprang into the saddle with a word 
and a smile of thanks. 

It was a glorious morning. The sun, 
not more than an hour above the hori- 


wait 
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zon, poised like a golden globe in a sky 
of cloudless blue. The smoky haze of 
autumn had not yet begun to gather; 
the air was crystalline, crisp, and in- 
vigorating as a heady tonic. Eve filled 
her lungs with it, drawing it in with 
great, deep breaths. It set her blood 
tingling, banishing the tormenting dis- 
quiet, the leaden sense of oppression 
that had lain so heavily upon her, and 
filling her with a reckless gayety. 

Topping a rise, she checked the mare 
for a moment and glanced over her 
‘shoulder. T. N. T. had returned to his 
customary station before the house; the 
figure of a white-capped maid was just 
vanishing around the corner of the 
veranda; but no other living thing was 
in sight. With a smile of satisfaction 
that her absence was as yet undiscov- 
ered, Eve again urged the mare into a 
canter. 

One of the oat fields, by reason of its 
shape, was known as the Silver Bowl. 
Just beyond this, Eve turned at right 
angles across the brown-and-green 
Council Rock loomed ahead, 
its sides gashed with fissures and dotted 
with trees and undergrowth that found 
a tenuous hold on the steep slope. The 
base of the rock was hidden by a mass 
of splintered stone, broken off from the 
rock itself and piled up in rough, 
jagged heaps. 


stubble. 


Here, the mare could 
find no safe foothold, and, dismounting, 
Eve hooked the reins over the saddle 
horn and left the animal to graze. Then 
she began the climb. 

For perhaps sixty feet, the ascent was 
gradual. Eve picked her way over or 
around bowlders and pockets of loose 
rock, dodging the low branches of the 
trees that seemed to be endowed almost 
with malice, so persistently did they 
catch at her hair and garments. Sharp 
stones cut and gashed the stout leather 
of her riding boots, and once she saved 
herself from a painful fall by flinging 
both arms around the slender trunk of 
an aspen. 


At the spot where a shafted tongue 
of rock pointed impudently skyward, 
she turned to the right and followed a 
narrow ledge that brought up abruptly 
in front of an immense red bowlder, 
It was the crashing down of this bowl 
der, uncounted years before, that had 
blocked the path to the summit. Some 
fifty feet it rose in the air, its top tilted 
back against the main body of rock, 
its wide base, buried in thick under- 
growth, overhanging the valley below, 
It seemed like a complacent sentinel, 
squatted fatly across the path to wave 
all comers away. But, without hesi- 
tating, Eve plunged into the matted 
undergrowth, lifted a tangled screen 
of branches, and, on hands and knees, 
crawled through a short, shallow de- 
pression where the path dipped under 
the bowlder. 

There was only a moment before she 
could stand upright -again, between 'the 
red bowlde 
face of w 


r and the rock itself, in the 
hich rude steps were cut. 
i vines festooned 


Creepers and runnit 


themselves in tw 


1g 
ted loops over the 
sides; small, stunted shr 


ubs crouched in 
the crevices; a dry 
growth 

The place was filled with a ghostly twi- 
light. Sheltered and shut in on all sides, 
it was absolutely still, silent with the 
strange, dead silence of long-deserted 
places. There were no birds, no liz- 
ards or creeping 


y, brownish moss 
pread thinly over the stones. 


thines; there were no 
insects. Even the vegetation seemed 
only half alive. 

Eve set her feet in the steep, shallow 
steps and climbed upward toward the 
glimmer of light that filtered down 
from above. Some twenty feet of the 
ascent brought her into full daylight 
again, and now the path, winding up- 
ward through a natural crevice in the 
rock, was easier to follow. Neverthe- 
less, it was precipitous enough, and 
Eve found herself breathing hard when 
at last she reached its end and stepped 
forth on the tree-studded little plateau 
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that formed the summit of Council 
Rock. 

A cup-shaped depression, almost in 
the exact center of the plateau, was 
surrounded by nine huge spruces; and 
toward these, Eve went immediately. 
There should be, Eve thought, a flat- 
topped bowlder, circled by nine smaller 
flat-topped bowlders, one at the foot 
of each of the Strange how 
vividly the picture came back to her 
mind ! 

There they were, exactly as on the 
last and the boy Peter had 
played here t gether! The nine chiefs 
solemn council 


spruces. 


1 
day sne 


who had gathered in 
had long since gone to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds, but the that had 
been witness to many a sacred tribal 
rite, remained unchanged and unchang- 


rocks 


a moment, Eve looking 
with 


across the 


stood 


the familiar scene. 


t Then, 
eyes, she hurried 
open space, stepped between two of 
smallet seats, and sprang li 
rock. At 
small cone-shaped heap of 


upon central 
side of 
stones 

Eve cried aloud. 


“Tt’s 
Instinctively avoiding the 
1 1 1 1 

the rock—she remembered 
hildren, neither she nor Peter 
r on that S] a ~e—she 
pyramid and be- 
\t the very bot- 
‘d-packed mound of soil, 
1 she presently unearthed a 
d of some heavy, dull metal, in- 

i al ei aan 
ith rude characters, an arm- 
| idge from its aj pearance, With 
her riding gauntlet, Eve brushed the 
caked dirt from it, and stood for some 


ng down at 


er brows 


hen, impulsively, she turned on her 
heel and ran up the slope to the edge 


of the plateau. There was an odd little 


smile on her lips, a flush of excitement 
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in her cheeks. She slipped the riding 
quirt from her wrist and flung it to the 
ground; her gloves and hat followed. 
Her straight black hair, ruffled by the 
wind and the exertion of her climb, had 
slipped in a great loose knot to the nape 
of her neck. Standing there, facing the 
slopes that towered to 
the south, her slim body in its close- 
fitting habit outlined against the sky, 
she looked very innocent, very girlish, 
not at all like the sophisticated young 
woman who, but a few hours before, 
had set her cynical insolence against 
Brand Fielding’s and arranged to bar- 
ter her youth and beauty for his mil- 
lions. Her right hand was outflung be- 
fore her; her left, its 


spruce-grown 


wrist clasped by 
the metal band, rose slowly into the air 
straight above her head. 
She leaned forward, ever so slightly. 
“Okkawala, Sholokemis!” High 
and true and sweet the call rang out, 
the with which 
the legendary Indian princess had been 
wont to summon her lover. The rocks 
caught it and flung it back a thou- 
And 
then, out of the silence, clarion-clear, 
there 


‘ 


long-forgotten signal 


1 


sand broken, mocking echoes. 

answer ! 

iahee, Okkawala!”’ 
The blood left her cheeks; her 

dropped to her side. 

terrified, 


came ai 
‘TVaunes 
arm 
Startled, almost 
wheeled about, her eyes 
searching the underbrush in the direc- 
tion from which the sound had come. 
It couldn’t be possible, it couldn’t be! 
And one who 
knew either the call or its answer; no 


one else 


she 


yet there was no else 
save old “Granny,” the aged 
Indian squaw who had explained the 
meaning of the words, at the same time 
that she had revealed the secret of the 
lost path, and Granny’s voice was shrill 
and cracked. But it couldn’t be possi- 
ble, after all these years that—— 

There was a crashing in the thickets, 
a violent. swaying of low branches, 
Eve’s white lips soundlessly formed a 
name. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


It took Eve a moment to recover her 
composure. Then, with a smile that 
she strove vainly to make nonchalant, 
she gave her fingers to Ned Thornton’s 
clasp. 

“Peter!” she said, and her voice 
sounded oddly tremulous for the voice 
of Eve Delevan. “Peter! Why didn’t 
you tell me? And how did you get 
here? Why, I left you in New York!” 

“You left Ned Thornton in New 
York,” he corrected. “Peter, you left 
at the far bend of the road yonder,” he 
said, jerking his thumb over his shoul- 
der in the direction of the distant rail- 
Probably 
they’re both still waiting for you to 
come back.” 

“Then you are—— 


road, “years and years ago. 


“Singing Water,” he told her gravely. 
“You called to me, oh, i 
I am here. 


princess, and 
Sholokemis heard the sum 


mons of Waunemahee. Winnekeeclhie, 


the great sun god, flashed to him a ray 
of light from Manda-lue-nawa, and he 
obeyed. 


And do you mean to tell me,” 
he broke off in some excitement to de 
mand, “that you found the golden link 
exactly where we buried it?” 

She nodded. 

“Exactly. Some of the stones had 
fallen from the pile, probably washed 
or blown down in a storm, but the link 
was quite safe. I thought of it the 
minute I got up here and ran to 
look.” 

“Oh, come and show me!” he ex- 
claimed boyishly; and she led the way 
back to the circle of rocks. Disdain- 
ing his assistance, she sprang upon the 
great central stone. Thornton followed. 

“Oh!” she cried involuntarily, as, 
moving beside her, he tramped toward 
its middle. 

He stopped. 

“What is it?” 

“Why, nothing—only 


haven’t you 
forgotten?” 


She was confused, a little 


ashamed. “We never walked there 
you know,” she concluded lamely, 

Thornton stepped to one side. 

“I remember,” he said. “That was 
where they tied Wind-of-the-Mountaip 
to the stake and burned her alive, 
wasn’t it? And Granny told us we 
must always walk around the spot, 
Poor old Granny! I wonder where 
she is now!” 

“Give her the benefit of the doubt,” 
Eve counseled. ‘“She’s been dead for 
years, of course. She was a funny old 
thing, wasn’t she? MHere’s the cache, 
Peter.” The name fell quite naturally 
from her lips. “Fancy no one’s find- 
ing it in all this time!” 

“Don’t believe a soul’s been up the 
path since our last afternoon here,” he 
said. “Everybody thought the red pin- 
nacle rock had blocked the trail; every 
one but Granny, that is, and_ she 
wouldn’t have come here on a bet. 
There were too many departed spirits 
to suit her. I believe that’s 
the very same little old knife I used 
when I was masquerading as Sholo- 
kemis!’’ He stooped and picked up a 
bit of ru ted, 
which the 
away. 


By Jingo! 


corroded steel from 
wooden handle had rotted 
“Can you beat it?” he demanded, 
And Eve echoed, “Can you beat it?” 
With deep interest, they 
the relic; 


examined 
and then, with one accord, 
they turned to explore the plateau, ex- 
claiming delightedly over each familiar 
landmark. were like two chil- 
dren, utterly unconscious of self in 
their rapt interest and enthusiasm. Al- 
most every sentence began with: “Do 


They 


you remember” or “Have you forgot- 
ten,” and one never failed to be able 
to complete the reminiscence of the 
other. 

It was not until they had returned to 
the glade near the head of the trail 
that the appearance of the shadows 
warned Eve of the passage of time. 
The sun had passed the zenith, and a 
glance at her wrist watch showed her 
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that it was well after noon. She had 
sunk down on a rock under a giant 
pine tree, and Thornton had flung him- 
self full length at her feet. Her eyes 
dwelt on him approvingly, and in her 
glance there was also something of the 
presence of which she was not in the 
least aware. 

He was good to look at, was Thorn- 
ton, broad shouldered, deep chested, 
with the slim waist and narrow hips of 
the athlete. His face was rather lean, 
and his skin healthily tanned to a clear 
brown. If there was an almost femi- 
nine tenderness in the curve of his 
mouth, it was more than balanced by 
the square set of his strong jaw, and 
the firm line of the lips. The sunlight 
picked out threads of red in his close- 
cropped, dark hair, 

“Why did you come, Ned?’ Eve 
asked abruptly. “And why did you 
never tell me you were Peter? You 
knew me, didn’t you?” 

“Of course.” He sat up and fum- 


bled in his pocket for matches and his 


cigarette case. “I knew you the first 
time I saw you in New York, and nat- 
urally, I knew who you were long be- 


fore that. Even the provincial West 
knew of Hugh Delevan’s daughter. As 
for the other question, I came out here 
because—well, I told you that you 
hadn’t seen the last of me, didn’t I? I 
made up my mind F 

“But why did you never tell me you 
were Peter?” Eve interrupted hastily. 
She had not meant to give him that 
opening. 

“Well, I didn’t believe you’d be in- 
terested. Two or three times, I started 
to lead up to it, but you seemed to pre- 
fer not to talk about the West, and I 
thought it better not to insist. And, for 
another thing, I—well, I rather wanted 
you to remember without any prompt- 
ing from me. I suppose,” he said, 
smiling in a boyishly charming manner, 
“my vanity wounded that you 


should have blotted me from your 
2 


was 


memory altogether. You had seemed 
to be rather fond of me in the old days; 
you promised to come back to me, you 
know, in spite of forty fathers—I think 
that was the number you mentioned— 
and I wasn’t flattered to discover that 
you had so completely forgotten my ex- 
istence.” 

“T hadn’t forgotten it,’ she contra- 
dicted him, “but how was I to know 
you were you? You were so fright- 
fully grown up. Peter—I never knew 
any other name—and Edward aren’t 
enormously similar. Thornton meant 
nothing to me; I doubt if I ever thought 
of the boy Peter by his family name. 
What made you adopt an alias, Ned? 
Or was Peter a nickname?” 

“It wasn’t, but it pointed the way to 
one,” he explained. “My full name hap- 
pens to be Peter Edward Thornton, but 
I dropped the Peter altogther in prep 
school, because the fellows combined 
the three initials and called me Pet. I 
didn’t mind your doing it but P 

“You didn’t?” she interrupted scorn- 
fully. “I fail to see how you could have 
objected much more strenuously unless 
you had dragged out a handful of my 
hair, as you once threatened. That was 
a nice thing to say to a girl, wasn’t it?” 

“Just as nice as for you to say you'd 
order me put to death by the nine tor- 
tures they practiced on Sholokemis,” 
he retorted. ‘Why, you even collected 
a bottleful of stinging ants, and then, 
when one got loose and stung you, you 
swore.” 

“Oh!” said Eve. 

“Swore you wouldn’t let them hurt 
me,’ he amended gallantly; and they 
both laughed together. “You were a 
bully pal,” he said, sobering. “I’ve 
never known any one of either sex who 
could be as fine as you were. After 
you went away, I used to watch the 
road by the hour, expecting to see you 
appear any minute. I hadn’t the slight- 
est doubt that you’d come back to me, 
and that everything would come out 
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just as we’d planned so often, And 
then I went away to school and college 
and to Paris; and when I found you in 
New York last year, you were—well, 
different.” There was a little note of 
wistfulness in his voice. “You were 
no longer Wind-of-the-Mountain, and 
you had forgotten all about Singing 
Water and the golden link that bound 
you to him.” 

“Don’t!” said Eve sharply. 

“Do you remember the day I found 
it?” he said. “It was buried in a mound 
of earth at the foot of the big, dead 
spruce that used to stand just beyond 
the circle of rocks. I dug it up, and 


we cleaned off the dirt with grass and 
leaves, and then I put it on your arm. 
I wanted to show it to Granny, but you 
You said she’d prob- 
We were sure it was the 
Manda-lue-nawa that Sholokemis gave 


wouldn’t let me. 
ably steal it. 


Waunemahee in the legend, and so it 
must be pure gold and valuable. And 
so we kept it a secret, and never let 
any one know about it. It was ours, 
just yours and mine, as the path was. 
We knew it was all very wonderful, 
to have an Indian legend and a secret 
path and a golden link. Oh, Eve, my 
dear, how young we were, how fool- 
ishly, beautifully young!” 

She nodded dreamily. Her eyes were 
very bright and there was in them a 
strange, soft light that would have 
amazed and puzzled those who knew 
her. 

“Waunemahee went away,” the 
young man went on. “Wind-of-the- 
Mountain left her lover, Singing Water, 
and he was desolate. He sought her, 
and when, at length, he found her, lo! 
it was not she. But now she has come 
back to Sholokemis after all the years, 
and they have found the golden link 
that was lost, the link that will bind 
them together forever. Eve 4 

“I must go!” She rose abruptly, 
avoiding his eyes. “I’ve stayed an un- 
conscionable time and shall be fright- 


fully unpopular with my host.” 
elaborate care, she adjusted the loos 
ened hairpins in the rebellious coils of 
her hair, picked up her hat and gaunt. 
lets and, with her quirt, slapped at her 
riding skirt to free it from dust. “Yoy 
are staying at the hotel in town, I pre 
sume?” she inquired, once more ep- 
cased in her shell of aloof reserve, 

“No, Mr. Fielding was good enough 
to ask me to be his guest at the Cirele 
D.” He was watching her steadily, “ 
arrived a few hours ahead of time and 
took the opportunity to visit the rock.” 

“Ah! How interesting!’ Eve’s tone 
expressed nothing so much as polite in- 
difference ; one would have guessed that 
she yawned mentally. “Have you ever 
noticed the paneling in the living room 
at the ranch? It’s really quite extraor- 
dinary. I understand that they ob- 
tained that wonderful effect by polish- 
ing the spruce boards with hot irons.” 
She turned toward the path. 

“T’ve never seen the ranch house,” 
Thornton answered shortly. “Eve— 
you can’t go like this!” and then, as 

ly looked at him with expres- 

he took a quick step to 

ward her, his own eyes pleading and 
wistful. 

“Eve, you'll give me one more day 
with you before you pledge yourself to 
Fielding?” he begged. “Say you will. 
It can’t make any difference to you, and 
it means so much to me.” 

She arched her brows. 

“Really, Ned——” 

“Please! Promise me! Just one day 
with you. We'll spend it up here, 
where we've had such splendid times 
together. I’d like to remember—’” 

“Remember me as I was fifteen years 
ago? Is that what you mean?” Her 
laugh was not quite pleasant. “But I'm 
afraid, Ned——” 

“You haven’t said yes to him yet, 
have you?” he asked sharply. 

“No.” 

“Then promise me, Eve.” 


she mere 
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She hesitated, tapping her boots with 
the handle of her quirt. Then, with a 
shrug, she yielded. 

“Very well,” she said carelessly. “I 
promise. But it will have to be soon, 
probably to-morrow.” She launched 
the shaft dexterously, and saw him 
wince as the meaning of her words 
struck home. But he made né@ reply ex- 
cept a quiet-“Thank you. We can 
start directly after luncheon, if that i 
agreeable to you.” 

He made no attempt to talk to her 
as they took their way down the steep 
path, and at the base of the rock, she 
dismissed him. She had been away 
from the ranch a long time, she said, 
and Mr. Fielding would be wondering 
what had become of her. As she rode 
away, she looked back once, and waved 
a gauntleted hand. 

“Oom-wa, Sholokemis!’ she called. 
Her voice was clear and gay. But as 
she turned the mare’s head in the direc- 
tion of the ranch, she sighed. Then 
she took herself sharply to task for be- 
ing sentimental. In her heart, she had 
said good-by years ago to Sholokemis 
and all that he stood for. Why should 
she sigh because she said it now with 
her lips? 

“IT had no business to make that silly 
promise,” she told herself. “I'll not 
keep it.” 


Ss 


But she knew perfectly well that she 
would, 

CHAPTER VII. 

Even the best of women like to play 
with fire. They thrill to the excitement 
and danger of it, and assuage their 
fears, or, perchance, salve their con- 
sciences, with the pleasing sophistry 
that the and 


excitement is innocent 


harmless because there is no danger. 


Eve Delevan 
marrying 


intention of 

She was 
prepared to answer in the affirmative 
when he should ask her to become his 


had every 
Brand Fielding. 
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wife. She meant to do nothing that 
could, in any way, jeopardize her posi- 
tion, She admitted no love fog, Thorn- 
ton and refused to recognize the pos- 
sibility that it might exist. The fact 
that he and Peter, the playmate of her 
childhood, had turned out to be one and 
the same, in no whit altered the case 
or put a different complexion on it, 
except that it was pleasant to talk over 
with him old times. And there was, 
she assured herself, not the slightest 
harm in that, not the slightest danger. 

She made no secret of the unexpected 
meeting, although she did not mention 
that it had occurred on Council Rock. 
Indeed, she was the first to speak of 
it, casually, indifferently, as something 
that had proved mildly diverting, yet of 
no moment. 

“It was quite astonishing, you know,” 
she confided to Fielding over the din- 
ner table. “Having left Ned in New 
York, I was hardly prepared to have 
him pop out of the bushes, for all the 
world like a white rabbit from a con- 
juror’s hat. I was really startled.” 

“It seems to have taken you quite 
some time to recover from it,” put in 
Lucia Stanton with acid sweetness. 
Mrs. Stanton was admittedly cross. It 
appeared that the professor had mis- 
understood her avowed intention of re- 
maining at home, and had wakened her, 
as she phrased it, “in the middle of 
the night,” to attend the expedition to 
Middlefinger Cafion, an expedition 
which, owing to the absence of Eve, had 
not been undertaken, Fielding had ex- 
plained to Eve that they wanted her 
to go with them and so had decided to 
wait until the following day. “We 
thought you had got lost or been kid- 
naped, and were just on the point of 
sending out a search party, when you 
turned up,” Lucia added. “It must be 
quite madly exciting to be so startled 
that one misses one’s luncheon.” 

Eve surveyed her with cool disdain, 
but made no reply; and Claire Whit- 
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more, as usual, anxious to prevent hos- 
tilities, nervously amended: 

“Lucia means that you must have 
found it really pleasant to meet Mr. 
Thornton so unexpectedly, Eve.” 

“Thank you so much for the trans- 
lation, Claire,” Eve said. “I did find 
it pleasant, and I enjoyed my day very 
much.” But her eyes were unsmiling 
and her lips were hard, as she glanced 
down the table toward Thornton’s 
place. He was sitting between Mrs. 
Stanton and Claire, and he had hardly 
taken his eyes from Eve’s face all dur- 
ing dinner. She was looking unusu- 
ally well, as Lucia had already and 
superfluously informed him. 

The diffused yellow light, given out 
by numberless candles that burned in 
great brass sconces on the walls, sof- 
tened her beauty, robbed her face of 
some of its cold austerity. Her black 
gown, severely simple in cut, accentu- 
ated the white perfection of her arms 
and shoulders. She had never appeared 
to better advantage, nor, Thornton 
thought bitterly, been more serenely, 
aloofly sure of herself. The smile she 
gave him, as he stood aside to allow 
her to precede him from the dining 
room, was as brilliant as the glitter of 
sun on ice, and as cold. 

In the living room, he would have 
taken the chair at her side, but Fielding 
had already established himself there, 
and perforce he took a seat on the 
other side of the hearth, where Lucia 
Stanton was prodding the somnolent 
professor with shafts of silken sar- 
casm. 

“Mayn’t we have the lights out, Mr. 
Fielding?” Claire wanted to know. 
“The glow from the fire is so lovely.” 
If the truth must be told, Mrs. Whit- 
more was longing for a little doze and 
was hoping that, with the lamps extin- 
guished, she would be able to take forty 
winks unobserved. 

“Certainly,” Fielding agreed, and, 
rising, touched the switch. 


“Ah, that’s better! 
a sigh of satisfaction, Claire settled her- 
self among the cushions of her chair, 
“Now if you’d only tell some nice, 
creepy ghost stories, Mr. Fielding—the 
kind that make cold shivers run up and 
down one’s spine—it would be wonder- 
ful.” 

“T couldn’t tell a ghost story to save 
my life,” Fielding spoke over his 
shoulder from the doorway in which 
stood one of the maids, “but I can 
produce a perfectly good witch, if that 
will help any. There’s a woman out- 
side who wants to tell the ladies’ for- 
tunes.” 

“Oh, have her in, do,” Lucia said 
languidly. “Maybe she'll tell Fessy 
something that will wake him up.” 

“She’s really rather wonderful, I’m 
told,” Fielding remarked when the maid 
had been dispatched to fetch the 
woman. “She reads palms and goes 
through the usual tricks, of course; but 
she has a somewhat novel method, too. 
She takes something belonging to some 
one, any personal possession, but pref- 
erably some article that has been worn, 
and by it, describes the character and 
appearance of the owner, and the facts 
of his life. 

“Fancy!” murmured Lucia, while 
Claire repressed a yawn and Thornton 
tried to look politely interested. 

“Suppose,” proposed the professor, 
who had brightened in childlike antici- 
pation at the suggestion of the enter- 
tainment, “that you collect some article 
from each of the ladies, Mr. Fielding, 
and hand them to her one by one——”" 

“The ladies, Fessy?” interrupted Lu- 
cia. 

“So that she cannot possibly know 
whom she is describing,” the professor 
continued, apparently without noticing 
his wife’s flippancy. “That would be 
interesting, don’t you think so, Miss 
Delevan?” 

“Very,” Eve said. 

“A good idea,” applauded Fielding. 
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“If you'll let me have your handker- 
chief, Mrs. Stanton—or anything at all 
will do.” 

Lucia produced the handkerchief, 
Claire Whitmore a jeweled hair orna- 
ment. Fielding glanced with some in- 
terest at Eve’s contribution. 

“That’s an odd bracelet, Eve,’ 
said. “Have I ever seen it before?” 

Eve shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she said. “I 
haven’t worn it in some time.” Which 
statement was truthful, if misleading. 

The professor bent forward eagerly. 

“Why, that looks to me like ” he 
began, and then stopped as a maid, 
tight-lipped and disapproving, ushered 
the fortune teller into the room. 

“Oh! she’s an Indian!” Claire said 
delightedly. “A real Indian, Eve! 
Isn’t it exciting ?” 

Eve made no reply. In amazement 
and incredulity, she was staring at the 
woman. There could be no doubt about 
it; it was Granny, whom she had sup- 
posed long dead. Instinctively, she 


> 


he 


pushed back her chair, so that it lay 


well outside the lighted space. 

But Granny did not even glance in 
her direction. With eyes downcast, 
the old Indian woman shambled across 
the polished floor and squatted on her 
heels on the rug in front of the fire. 

A frayed and shabby brown skirt of 
ancient cut was partially concealed by an 
incredibly dirty blanket that wrapped 
her head and shoulders and was clutched 
together under her fleshless chin. No 
thread of gray showed in the few 
strands of coarse black hair that 
escaped in wisps from the enveloping 
folds of cloth. Her feet were thrust 
into worn moccasins. Her back was 
bowed and bent, the stooped shoulders 
rounding convexly above the flat breast. 
Her eyes, set close together and deep- 
sunken in the sockets, were veiled by 
yellow, seamy lids. They had the 
lusterless black of charred wood. There 
was no life in them, The iris seemed a 
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part of the pupil, the whole a mere dull 
jet bead. Over the high, ugly cheek 
bones of the color of a dead leaf, the 
skin was drawn tightly, withering into 
a labyrinth of lines and wrinkles in 
the hollow cheeks and under the eye 
sockets. She was unbelievably old. One 
wondered at the miracle that kept the 
blood flowing through the shrunken 
veins. 

And yet there was a sort of stateli- 
ness about her, a quiet, self-possessed 
dignity that made one overlook her rags 
and dirt and squalor. They seemed not 
really to belong to her, but to be mere 
inconsequential trifles in which she had 
no part. 

“She must be at least a hundred 
years old!” observed Lucia, with cool 
impersonality. 

The dull eyes turned; the lips mum- 
bled soundlessly over the toothless 
gums. 

“At least a hundred years old,” re- 
peated Lucia, “aren’t you? Just fancy! 
And you’re going to tell our fortunes? 
I’m so interested !” 

“Lie,” said Granny calmly. 
terested. Don’t give a damn. J know. 
This yours.” Her skinny hand fum- 
bled in the little heap of articles Field- 
ing had silently put on the rug beside 
her, and she held up Lucia’s dainty 
handkerchief. “You fake!” = she 
grunted. “All time fake. Foolish? 
Well, why not? Leave good maize out, 
crows eat it, spoil it. He knows— 
that’s all right.” She sniffed suspi- 
ciously at the handkerchief, grunted 
again, and thrust the bit of linen under 
her blanket. “You not want,” she an- 
nounced placidly. “Me touch—you not 
want. J know.” 

She was evidently through with Lu- 
cia; and Claire’s hair ornament evoked 
an even more brief notice, being dis- 
missed with: “Fool! Husband no 
good! Not waste time—not worth it. 
Not love you—not ever. Have good 
time—forget him. Trash!” 


“Not in- 
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“Oh!” said Claire weakly. 
he ever come back?” 

Granny’s head wagged from side to 
side. 

“Like panther, not pussy cat. You 
not care now. Only think so.” She 
flipped the hair ornament aside and her 
clawlike fingers closed over the gold 
armlet. 

“Oush!” she ejaculated. “Where you 
get?” she demanded suddenly of Field- 
ing. 

“That belongs to one of the party,” 
he informed her. 

“No!” she declared 
“No!” 

Fielding leaned over the back of 
Eve’s chair. 


“Won't 


emphatically. 


“She says it doesn’t belong to you. 
You haven’t been committing larceny, 
have you, Eve? What does it tell you, 
Granny?” he added aloud. And then, 
to Eve: “Queer old thing, isn’t she? 
Watch her now.” 

A curious change had come over the 
Indian woman. Her dull eyes were 
bright and sparkling; the stoop was 
gone from her shoulders. She still 
squatted on her heels, one hand holding 
the folds of the blanket under her chin, 
but a sort of keen vitality seemed to 
animate her whole body. She was 
swaying back and forth, back and forth, 
with slow, rhythmic regularity, moving 
her head a little from side to side, with 
the bony fingers of her right hand strok- 
ing the armlet which lay on the rug 
before her. 

It was very still in the room. The 
flames leaped high from the huge logs 
in the hearth, setting grotesque shad- 
ows to dancing on the polished spruce 
walls that gleamed in the half light like 
tarnished silver. Great antlered heads 
loomed out of the gloom; the eyes of 
the crouching lynx in the corner 
gleamed greenly, as if the animal were 
poised for a savage spring. The long- 
drawn, mournful hoot of an owl some- 
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where without seemed to send a shud 
der through the air. 

All at once, the seamy, yellow lids 
drooped over the eyes of the Indian 
She began to speak. 


woman, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Who has looked on Waunemahee, 
she the fairest of the daughters of the 
mighty seventh chieftain—who has 
looked and has not loved her?’” The 
cracked, treble voice had sunk to a low 
crooning, slurred and guttural, yet not 
unpleasant. The phrases came monot- 
onously, with a sort of rhythmic beat, 
as if the crone were repeating a form 
of crude verse committed to memary. 
“Black her hair as is the crow’s wing, 
black and long as tails of ponies, 
Bright her eyes as little pebbles where 
the sun god, Winnekeeche, strikes them 
with his fire arrows. She is slim and 
swift and sudden as the doe that flees 
the hunter; cool and sweet as is the 
west wind when it rises at the bidding 
of the dark god, Kooromeha. 

“Who has looked on Waunemahee, 
she the fairest of the daughters of the 
mighty seventh chieftain. Who has 
looked and has not loved her?’ So of 
her sang Sholokemis, sweet of voice 
and young and agile, poor in blankets, 
poor in ponies, could not buy her from 
her father—so he sang to Waunemahee, 
told her of his love in singing. He had 
nothing but his singing, nothing but his 
youth, his brown arms, strong and 
hungry for her clasping. Looked she 
long on Sholokemis, poor in ponies, 
poor in blankets, could not buy her from 
her father; looked she long, and long 
she listened to the voice of Sholokemis, 
singing of his love and longing. 

“When the dark god, Kooromeha, 
drove the sun god from the sky path, 
then she called to Sholokemis, called 
him loudly, called him surely. 

“‘Okkawala, Sholokemis.’ So he 
searched for her and found her, so he 
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sang his love, and, singing, touched 
her right foot with his right foot, 
touched her left foot with his left foot, 
touched her fingers with his fingers, 
every finger to its fellow, in the rite of 
high betrothal. So was he to Waune- 
mahee, so was she to Sholokemis, poor 
in blankets, poor in ponies, could not buy 
her from her father. So was she for 
Sholokemis, his alone, not any other’s, 
by the high rite of betrothal. Made he 
then a shining token, beat it smooth and 
round and hollow, called it Manda-lue- 
nawa, put it on her arm for binding her 
to him, she his for always, his alone, 
not any other’s. So they loved for long 
Sholokemis, poor in blank- 
ets, poor in land, and poor in ponies, 
could not buy her from her father. He 
must hunt for pelts of beaver, pelts 
of fox and mink and otter, hunt for 
stones, to string together, many stones, 
all bright and shining, so to buy her 
from her father, 

“Came there then the mighty chief- 
tain, he whose shining eagle feathers 
won nine shadows from the sun god, 
offered to the seventh chieftain, many 
blankets, many ponies, many skins of 
fox and beaver as the price of Waune- 
mahee. Knew he not of Sholokemis. 
He was old and full of wisdom, rich in 
blankets, rich in ponies. He, of all the 
nine the greatest, cast his eyes on 
Waunemahee, wanted her, and bade her 
father, seventh of the nine great chief- 
tains, bring her to the sacred council, 
there her left foot to his left foot, and 
her right foot to his right foot, all her 


in secret. 


fingers to his fingers, every finger to 
its fellow, there to make her his, no 
other’s, in the rite of high betrothal. 
“Spoke the mighty seventh chieftain 
to his daughter, Waunemahee, spoke of 
all the land and ponies, pelts, artd 
blankets of the great chief, he of all 


the nine the greatest. 

tened, pondered.” 
The low, monotonous voice ceased 

for an instant. Thornton stirred un- 


Waunemahee lis- 
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easily in his chair, his eyes vainly try- 
ing to pierce the strip of darkness that 
lay between him and Eve. Her figure 
was a mere darker blur in the shadows, 
but he could see that she was bending 
forward, tense, absorbed. The profes- 
sor and Fielding had not moved. Lucia, 
leaning back in her chair, was shield- 
ing her eyes with one hand. Claire’s 
face was averted. 

“Waunemahee listened, pondered,” 
the crooning chant began again. 

“There were very many blankets, 
many ponies, skins of mink and fox 
and beaver. He, the mighty, he, the 
great chief, he, the greatest of the nine 
chiefs. _Waunemahee listened, pon- 
dered. Then she knelt before her 
father, touched his feet with all her 
fingers, laid her head upon her fingers, 
in a sign that she was ready. Threw 
she Manda-lue-nawa in a stone heap 
in the pinewood. 

“When the dark god, Kooromeha, 
drove the sun god from the sky path, 
sat the nine in solemn council, all the 
nine chiefs, all the great chiefs, on the 
nine rocks, round the great rock, where 
they burned the sacred fire. Sat they 
there in solemn council, waited there 
for Waunemahee. Came she when the 
moon god, risen high above the tree- 
tops, battled with the dark god, 
Kooromeha. Came she; and the mighty 
chieftain, he of all the nine the great- 
est, rose in anger, rose and thundered. 

* ‘VM anda-lue-nawa,’ cried he, ‘link 
of both our souls together, in the rite 
of high betrothal! We have found it 
in the pinewood. Tell us, Waunemahee, 
daughter of my seventh chieftain, tell 
us what is this that shows betrothal of 
the singer, Sholokemis, to the maid that 
I have chosen? Is it so you love and 
linger when the dark god, Kooromeha, 
drives the sun god from the sky path? 
Is it so you stood together? Or does 
Sholokemis perish by the tortures of 
the council, by the sticks of fire, the 
rawhide, by the stinging ants, and 
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others of the tortures: of the nine 
Speak and answer, Waunema- 


chiefs? 
hee!’ 

“Then spoke Waunemahee, mindful 
of the very many blankets, of the 
ponies, and the wide lands of the great 
chief of the council. Then she spoke, 
and then she answered: 

“*Lies has Sholokemis pictured, lies, 
oh, chief! He looked above him, at the 
maid whom you have chosen, looked 
too high at Waunemahee.’ Thus she 
spoke and thus she answered. 

“Then the great chief gave his or- 
ders, and they brought him Sholokemis, 
he who sang to Waunemahee, he who 
sang to her and loved her, hunted far 
for skins and peltry, so to buy her from 
her father. 

“*VYou have sinned, oh, Sholokemis,’ 
spoke the great chief in his anger. 
‘Yours the greatest of all sinning. You 
have lied about a maiden, far above 
you, Waunemahee, daughter of my 
seventh chieftain. Manda-lue-wana 
dooms you to the tortures of the coun- 
cil, to the nine and sacred tortures.’ 

“Sholokemis stood there, _ silent. 
Could he plead with Waunemahee, she 
to whom he sang his love song? She 
had lied, and for such sinning, hers the 
tortures of the nine chiefs. Could he 
plead with Waunemahee, give her over 
to the tortures? So he looked at 
Watnemahee. So she looked at Sholo- 
kemis. She was mindful of the ponies, 
of the wide lands and the blankets. 
So she looked at Sholokemis, looked— 
and spurned the love she bore him. So 
they brought him to the torture. 

“Through the sky path rode the sun 
god, Winnekeeche, and before him fled 
the dark god, Kooromeha. Sat the 
nine chiefs at the tortures. By the lit- 
tle sticks of fire, by the stinging ants 
and others of the tortures, nine in num- 
ber, so was Sholokemis tortured, Sholo- 
kemis, silent, bleeding, watching ever 
Waunemahee, she to whom he sang 


his love song, she who watched his pai, 
and spoke not.” 

Eve drew a long, shuddering breath, 
Silent, motionless, she sat there in her 
chair, her body rigid, her fascinated 
eyes staring fixedly at the old womap 
who still swayed back and forth, back 
and forth. The slow recitative went 
on: 

“Then they came to the last torture, 
to the torture of the rawhide, to the 
worst of all the tortures. Round his 
neck they drew the cord tight, round 
the neck of Sholokemis, wet and tight 
they drew the rawhide. High the sun 
god rode the sky path, swift the flight 
of blazing arrows that he showered on 
the rawhide round the neck of Sholo- 
kemis. And the rawhide, dried and 
shriveled, round the neck of Sholo- 
kemis growing tighter, ever tighter, till 
his eyes were balls of fire, watching 
ever Waunemahee, she to whom he 
sang his love song, she who pledged 
her his forever, she who sold her soul 
for blankets, heaps of skins, and many 
ponies, she who watched him die and 
spoke not. So died Sholokemis, silent, 

“But the sun god, Winnekeeche, full 
of wrath at Waunemahee, stole her 
shadow as she sat there, looking down 
on Sholokemis, stole her shadow, 
showed her sinning, showed her for a 
witch and wanton; she, who pledged to 
Sholokemis by the high rite of be 
trothal, his to be and not another’s, sold 
her soul away for blankets, heaps of 
skins, and many ponies. 

“Then the seventh chieftain, father of 
the soulless Waunemahee, shut his eyes 
and scattered ashes on his head and on 
his blanket, hid his face the while they 
bound her, hand and foot against the 
high stake in the center of the great 
rock. There they burned her, burned 
her living, flung her ashes to the four 
winds, cursed her name, and left her 
spirit, naked, homeless, so to wander 
through the mountains, ever seeking for 
the soul of Sholokemis. ‘Okkawala, 
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Sholokemis.’ Listen, you can hear her 
calling, asking that her love forgive her, 
asking that he take her, keep her, beg- 
ging him to grant her pardon. Seek 
no fate like Waunemahee’s, keep your 
soul, nor spurn your lover for wide 
lands and many ponies, blankets, beads, 
and heaps of peltry! Listen—you can 
hear her calling!” 

Without the slightest warning the old 
woman suddenly sprang to her feet, 
her eyes blazing wide, her voice shrill 
and high, one skinny hand outstretched, 
the long forefinger pointing straight at 
Eve. Claire uttered a stifled scream, 
and, at the same instant, the great log 
on the hearth split in twain and col- 
lapsed in a shower of sparks, plunging 
the room in almost total darkness. Out- 
side, the rising wind swept through the 
spruce branches with a sound that was 
like a wail. 

With an exclamation of annoyance, 
Fielding moved quickly to the electric 
switch; the lights flared up brightly. 
But the rug before the fire was empty. 
The Indian woman had disappeared. 
with a 

scared 


di 


“Try ' 
Git, 


shiver of disgust. 


exclaimed 
she 


Claire 
f “How 
me!” 

“And what an abominable story!” 
Lucia added. ‘Do you call that telling 
fortunes, Mr. Of all the 
weird and impossible nonsense!” 

“Most interesting,” declared the pro- 
fessor emphatically. ‘I’m sorry to dis- 
agree with you, my dear, but I think 
the story vastly enlightening and in- 
structive. I am more than ever sorry 
that we cannot visit the top 6f Council 
Rock, the site, presumably, of the scenes 
the woman described. And her man- 
ner of telling the tale—really remark- 
able! It was like a poem in blank verse, 
primitive, of course, and very faulty, 
but charming! Amazing how she 
learned it!” 


Fielding? 


“It seemed to me that she was asleep, 
or in a state of trance,” Lucia offered. 
“I don’t know how it struck the rest 
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of you, but, for my part, I'll never be 
convinced that that dirty, ignorant, old 
thief—she deliberately stole my hand- 
kerchief, you know—knew enough to 
recite those lines.” 

“It does seem odd,” Fielding con- 
ceded, and the professor murmured 
something about things in ‘heaven and 
earth, Horatio,’ adding: “‘I’d like to see 
Manda-lue-nawa, with your permission, 
Miss Delevan. There’s a curious in- 
scription on it, is there not? I had just 
a glimpse of it, and I should like to ex- 
amine it more closely. I am familiar 
with some forms of Indian writing.” 

But the golden link was not to be 
found, nor was Claire’s jeweled hair 
ornament. Both had vanished with 
Granny. 

“T am so Mrs. Whitmore,” 
Fielding apologized earnestly. “I 
wouldn’t have had such a thing happen 
for the world. But don’t worry; I'll 
have your pin back in an hour. Doubt- 
less she regarded it as her perquisite. 
And your bracelet, too, Eve.” 

“Never mind,” Eve said tonelessly. 
It was the first time she had spoken, 
“T don’t 
She 


sorry, 


want ever to see it again.” 
and went toward the door. 
she murmured. 

“Oh, but Eve——” Fielding was be- 
ginning. 

“T’m tired. 

Was it his fancy, Thornton won- 
dered, or did she put out her hand to 
steady herself as she passed out the 
door? 

“*Listen!’” quoted the 
**You can hear her calling! 

The wailing moan of the wind was 
plainly audible, and mingling with it, 
the musical plash of the stream as it 
made its little leap into the stone basin 
of the fountain, But to Eve Delevan’s 
strained senses, the water was no longer 
singing its melody of love, no longer 
rippling out its plaintive call; it was 
laughing, and in its laughter was a note 
of jeering irony that flung a mocking 


rose 


“Good night,” 


Good night.” 


” professor. 


,” 
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challenge to the wind sobbing through 
the branches of the spruce, outside the 
window. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But when the morning sun gilded the 
mountain peaks and spread its broad 
beams over the wide fields, Eve laughed 
at herself. Was she still a child to be 
frightened by bogies, thrown into fits 
of hysterical weeping by an old Indian 
thief who was crafty enough to play 
on the arrant superstitions of a credu- 
lous audience? In all _ probability, 
Granny had learned of the presence of 
Hugh Delevan’s daughter at the Circle 
D, and, cunning old trickstress that she 
was, had set her stage and planned her 
role for the purpose of producing pre- 
cisely the effect that she had obtained. 

Without question, she remembered 
the wild little girl to whom, years be- 
fore, she had told many a tale of doubt- 
ful authenticity, and to whom she had 
confided her firm belief that some day 
the spirit of Princess Waunemahee 
would be sent back to earth, probably 
in the body of some dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, little girl, descended from the 
ancient tribe, to be given another 
chance. Granny was no fool. She had 
seen the opportunity to dramatize the 
legend, with financial benefit to herself, 
and she had seized upon it. The story 
itself, as chanted by Granny, was noth- 
ing new. Eve remembered it vaguely 
from her childhood. Some local poet 
had fitted it to the “Hiawatha” mea- 
sure, and Granny had been clever 
enough to memorize that version. 

“And you”’—Eve mentally admon- 
ished her reflection in the mirror over 
her dressing table—“you let her do it! 
You let her trick you and fool you and 
make a spectacle of you before all these 
people! Eve Delevan, I’m ashamed of 
you!” 

She dressed herself with especial 
care and, fresh and charming, de- 


scended to the dining room where the. 


rest of the party were already gathered, 

“It’s a positive crime, Fessy,” Lucia 
was complaining, “to drag everybody 
out of bed at shriek of dawn to go 
and hunt for stupid old rocks. Don’t 
you think you’d survive if you left ’em 
in peace?” 

The professor smiled dreamily and 
helped himself to more kidney omelet, 
Eve slipped into her place between 
Fielding and Ned Thornton, to both of 
whom she tossed a gay greeting. Field- 
ing replied in the same vein, but Thorn- 
ton seemed quiet and preoccupied. Nor 
did he have much to say when, directly 
after the meal was over, the horses were 
brought round and they all started off, 
Luncheon was to be packed in hampers 
and sent after them. 

“We can eat it anywhere we like, you 
know,” Fielding said. “There are doz- 
ens of little streams, and we can picnic 
beside one of them. See how clearly 
their courses are marked out!” 

Here and there along the sides of the 
mountains, their silver leaves trans- 
muted by the first caress of the frost, 
twin ranks of aspens marched down to- 
ward the valley, a glittering, golden 
host. 

“The banks of the streams are bor- 
dered with them,” Eve explained in an- 
swer to Claire’s question. “In the early 
fall, you can trace a watercourse for 
miles, simply by looking for the aspen 
trees.” 

“You know a lot of things about 
this part of the country, don’t you 
Eve?” Claire said. “It always amazes 
me, until I remember that you used to 
live here when you were little. You 
were fond of it, weren’t you—the ranch, 

mean ?” 

“Very!” 

“Did Mr. Fielding know it?” 

“TI have no idea.” 

“Well, I'll wager he did!” Claire 
nodded her head sagaciously. “And 
that’s why he wanted you to come out 
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here, so that you’d remember about it 
and want it back. He wanted to tempt 
you.” 

“Not a difficult 
marked dryly. 

“Oh, but you’re not—I mean you 
won't—you're not really going to marry 
him, are you, Eve? It isn’t right, it 
isn’t right!’ There was vehement 
earnestness in Claire’s voice. 

“No?” 

“No, and you know it! Everybody 
knows it! Why, even that old Indian 
woman warned you!” 

“Rubbish, Claire!” 

“It’s not rubbish! She knew what 
she was talking about. Didn’t she put 
her finger on the very crux of the sit- 
uation between Nate and me? He 
stopped loving me long ago. I’m too 
fat and easy-going for him. He likes 
what he calls ‘pep.’ And I don’t really 
care for him any more, although I’ve 
pretended to myself that I did and made 
myself miserable trying to win him 
back when he didn’t want to come and 
I didn’t honestly want him. Oh, she 
was perfectly right! She told you y 

“A lot of 
sense with a 


matter,” Eve re- 


rather picturesque non- 
dramatic finish, so that 


she could get a chance to steal your pin 


and my bracelet,” Eve added coolly. 
“Don’t be a little idiot, Claire! Per- 
haps she did happen to guess right about 
you, but it was nothing more than a 
guess.” 

“But she told Lucia 

“Well, what did she tell Lucia?” 

“I—why, she said—you know—about 
a fake and crows and good maize and 
that he knew. I don’t remember any 
more.” 

“Very lucid, indeed,” was Eve’s com- 
ment. “Almost as clear as the way she 
put it. I couldn’t see any sense to it 
at all. Could you—now, honestly, 
could you?” 

“Well, not a great deal,” Claire con- 
fessed weakly. 
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“Exactly! And there was quite as 
much to what she said afterward.” 

“But she certainly meant that you 
weren’t to marry Fielding,” Claire per- 
sisted. “You can’t, Eve. You mustn’t! 
You'd be selling your soul just as surely 
as that Indian girl, what’s her name, 
did to the ninth chief, and for the same 
reason. She didn’t love him and you 
don’t love Brand Fielding. And there’s 
Ned Thornton. He’s mad about you, 
and I believe you 

“If you have quite done romancing, 
Claire,” Eve interrupted with danger- 
ous calm, “I think I shall ride ahead.” 

She did not wait for Claire’s protest, 
but touched the mare with her heel 
and galloped up to Lucia, who was en- 
gaged in her usual pastime of baiting 
her husband. Almost immediately, Ned 
Thornton joined them, 

“You've not forgotten your pomise?” 
he reminded Eve in alow tone. “I told 
Fielding that, after luncheon, you and 
I were riding on a little private expedi- 
tion of our own.” 

“Yes? And what did he say?” 

“He said to be sure to bring you back 
to the ranch in time for an early din- 
ner, because he had an engagement with 
you for this evening. Is that what you 
meant yesterday when you told me to- 
day would be my last chance to be with 
you?” 

For the second time, Eve touched 
the mare with her heel and galloped 
ahead, without answering the question. 
Everybody seemed determined to make 
her think, and she was quite as deter- 
mined that she would not think. She 
had shut her decision away and sealed 
it up. No good could come of discuss- 
ing it with any one. She had made up 
her mind and she was not going to 
change it. Of what use then, to dwell 
on alluringly beautiful impossibilities ? 
She was a sane, reasoning woman. 
There was just one sane, reasonable 
course for her to follow, and follow 
it she would, with no sentimental back- 
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ward glance, no foolish longings, no 
vain regrets. 


CHAPTER X. 


Eve sat leaning back against the 
gnarled roots of a pine tree, growing on 
a wide ledge in Middlefinger Cajion, 
and examined appreciatively the clump 
of mountain mahogany that screened 
her cool and comfortable retreat. The 
low, gnarled branches ewere covered 
with small leaves that ran the gamut 
of color from red brown to a rich burnt 
orange. They seemed fairly to flame 
against the background of the gray 
rocks. Tier on tier above them massed 
the black spruces, and the ground was 
covered with the tiny cones and flat 
needles of the hemlocks. 

It was a pleasant spot and Eve had 
chosen it with some care. The others 
had scattered here and there about the 
cafion, and she had dismissed both 
Fielding and Thornton, who showed a 
disposition to linger, announcing rather 
brusquely that she preferred to be alone 
for a little while. 

From where she sat, she could see 
Lucia, comfortably ensconced on a flat 
rock some distance below, and the pro- 
fessor, who was scrambling along a nar- 
row ledge that bordered the cliff side, 
and keeping up a running fire of com- 
ment, apparently addressed to himself, 
since he seemed to expect no answer to 
his observations. Occasionally, the 
staccato tap of his hammer rang out, 
and particles of stone rattled down. 
Evidently he was having a wonderful 
time. 

“There’s some sort of an opening 
here, darling,” he presently called to 
Lucia. “It’s probably an old cliff house. 
I shall climb up to see.” 

“Don’t,” said Lucia. “You'll fall 
down and we shall have to lug you home 
in sections.” 

“Oh, but I must! It’s most inter- 
esting! I shall just take hold of this 
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little pine tree”—he suited the action — 
to the word—“and pull myself up, and- 
then r 

There was the sound of breaking 
branches, an exclamation from the pro- 
fessor, a scream from Lucia, a crash, 
and a rattling clatter of loosened stones 
and earth rolling down the face of the 
cliff. 

Eve sprang to her feet in consterna- 
tion, just in time to see the professor, 
his outstretched hands clutching futilely 
at the air, sway backward, graze a sharp 
rock, and fall headlong to the ground 
within a yard of where his wife had 
been sitting. In an instant, Lucia was 
kneeling beside him, supporting his 
shoulders and clasping his disheveled 
head to her breast. 

“John!” Her voice was sharp with 
terror. “Are you hurt?” 

The professor’s head rolled over 
heavily against her arm; his eyes were 
closed, his arms dangled limply from 
the shoulders. 

Eve had a glimpse of a white, fear- 
stricken face, as Lucia tore off her hat, 
and darted down the slope to where 
a little spring bubbled up among the 
rocks, Slipping and sliding, Eve made 
her way as rapidly as possible to the 
professor’s side and bent over him, 
only, the next second, to be swept 
fiercely aside. Lucia did not speak; she 
seemed completely oblivious of Eve's 
presence. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, my dear!” 
She was murmuring over and over, as 
she alternately bathed his face with the 
cold water and frantically chafed his 
hands. 

Stupefied amazement held Eve rooted 
where she stood. She was unable to 
believe the evidence of her senses. Was 
this Lucia Stanton, cynically contemp- 
tuous of and acutely bored with her 
ineffectual little husband this flame of 
a woman, in whose voice and eyes, in 
whose very gestures throbbed a love 
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and tenderness, fiercely protective, di- 
vinely passionate? 

“Oh, John, dearest, John!” Her 
words poured out in a tumbled torrent, 
pleading, incoherent. “Open your eyes, 
dear—speak to me!” 

The professor did open his eyes, 
blinking up like a bewildered little owl 
at the agonized face above him. 

“Well, well!” he ejaculated weakly. 
“T fell, didn’t 1? Well, well!” He be- 
gan gingerly to feel his limbs. “No 
bones broken, I fancy,” he opined. “I 
must be all right. How very careless 
of me. I 4 

Lucia promptly burst into tears. 

“Oh, oh!” she sobbed, “you fright- 
ened me so! I thought you were killed 
and you’d never speak to me again.” 

“There, there, dear,” he soothed her. 
“I’m so sorry! That pine tree pulled 
right out by the roots before I had any 
idea of what was happening. But I’m 
not hurt a bit. Poor darling, I wouldn’t 
have distressed you for the world. 
There, there, don’t cry, dear! Every- 
thing is all right and I’m just as good 
as new.” He stroked her bowed head 
gently, talking to her as one might talk 
toa child, using foolish little terms of 
endearment. 

Presently, Lucia’s sobs ceased; she 
raised her head. 

“You—you ridiculous old idiot!” she 
said tremulously. “I’ve a mind to spank 
you.” But she didn’t. She kissed him 
instead, and he held her close. 

Eve went back to her pine root. A 
strange phrase was beating in her mind, 
recurring again and again with curious 
persistence. “Leave good maize out, 
crows eat it—spoil it. He knows— 
that’s all right.” 

So that was it! So Lucia Stanton 
preferred to hide her love under a cloak 
of tolerant indifference, concealing it 
as something too sacred and precious to 
be gazed at and speculated on by a 
morbidly curious world! To her hus- 
band, there was no sting in her seem- 


ingly barbed words. Between them 
there was perfect sympathy and har- 
mony. He understood, and nothing 
else mattered. 

“You fake. All time fake,’ Granny 
had said. Yes, Lucia was a “fake;” but 
Eve thought, of rather a nice kind. 

Some twenty minutes later, Eve 
sauntered down to the spot where the 
Stantons were sitting side by side. 
Lucia, her eyelids a little reddened, 
glanced up and waved her hand. 

“Fessy’s just distinguished himself 
by staging a landslide,” she said. “He’s 
not fit to be at large.” 

“But, my dear ” expostulated the 
professor. 

“Not a word! You've said and done 
enough for one day. You’re getting to 
be a nuisance, Fessy, and I shall have 
to have you abated. No, Eve doesn’t 
want to examine the scene of your 
crime. Be still! Oh! I wish your 
hand would stop bleeding; it’s making 
a horrid mess of my _ handkerchief. 
Why on earth you couldn’t use your 
own and soil it * 

There was one fairly good reason, 
Eve supposed. She had noticed that 
he had used it to dry Lucia’s tears. She 
felt a sudden uprush of tenderness for 
them both, tenderness that was mingled 
with a hot envy. How happy they must 
be! The secret that they shared was 
so wonderful and it was all their own. 
They took no one into their confidence ; 
they guarded their love as jealously as 
though it were some priceless treasure, 
as indeed it was. There was a little 
ache in Eve’s throat as she looked at 
them, a little smarting sting under eye- 


lids. 


Lucia rose abruptly. 


’ 


“T’m going down,” she said, “to make 
myself tidy for luncheon. I’m all 
messy.” 

“All right, dear,” the professor said. 
“Don’t get lost. But I dare say we 
should find you; this land, I believe, all 
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belongs to Mr. Fielding, and doubtless 
he is familiar with all the paths.” 

“Yes, it’s all his and there’s more, 
too.” Lucia paused to look over her 
shoulder, “His lands are very wide in- 
deed. And he has any number of 
horses, of course.” She swung lan- 
guidly away, leaving Eve to digest this 
bit of insolence. 

The professor looked after her as 
long as she was in sight. Then he 
turned to Eve. 

“Isn’t she wonderful?” he asked boy- 
ishly. 

Eve nodded. 

“Very.” 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I cannot 
really believe I’m alive, I’m so unbe- 
lievably happy. My dear,” he said, 
touching her arm timidly, “there is 
nothing in the world to compare with 
love. Nothing.” 

Eve turned sharply. But there was 
no guile in the gentle eyes behind the 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Isn’t there?” She shook her head. 
“I wonder!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Some hours later, Eve stood with 
Thornton at their old meeting place. 
Low over the scarred breast of Thumb 
.Cafion, a bank of leaden clouds hung, 
blackly ominous, reinforced by masses 
of vapor that drifted constantly east- 
ward between the girdling peaks. Not 
a breath of wind was stirring; the air 
was close, heavy, lifeless. A thin, hot 
haze of golden transparency lay over 
the valley like a luminous veil. 

“It will storm before long,” Eve 
prophesied. “We must be starting for 
the ranch, unless we want to get a 
drenching.” She reached for her 
gloves, which she had left on a rock, 
then drew back quickly, her hand poised 
in mid-air. Beside the gloves lay a 
small metal object that glittered dully 
in the sun. 
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“I rode after Granny fast night ang 
induced her to give it back,” Thorntog 
answered the question in Eve’s wide 
eyes, “I thought perhaps you might 
wear it again.” 

She shook her head distastefully, 

“No! “It was very good of you to 
trouble, though. Shall we start for 
the ranch?” 

“Presently. If you don’t mind, Eve, 
I—I should like to talk to you for just 
a few minutes, first.” 

“I’d rather not, Ned.” 

“Please!” There was command 
rather than request in his tone, authority 
rather than suppliance in the way he 
motioned her back to her seat on the 
rock, “At least, you will hear what I 
have to say.” 

“It can do no possible good, Ned, 
My mind is quite made up, and, as I 
told you in New York, nothing you can 
say or do will change it.” 

“Still, I must ask you to listen to me, 
If, after that, Eve, you are determined 
to marry Fielding . 

“He has not asked me.” 

“But he is going to to-night?” 
She shrugged. 
“How do I know? 


Do you imagine 
he said to me: ‘My dear Miss Delevan, 
on such and such an evening, I shall do 
you the honor to request you to be 
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come my wife? 


“That,” Thornton told her sternly, 
“is mere quibbling, and quite unworthy 
of you.” 

Eve’s small head went up proudly. 

“Very well, then,” she said crisply, 
“if you must know, I have every rea- 
son to believe that to-night Mr. Field- 
ing intends to ask me to marry him.” 

“And you intend to answer 

“Yes! So much for so much.” 

“Have you thought of what it means, 
Eve?” At the grave tenderness in his 
voice, all the defiance went out of the 
girl’s bearing. 

“Yes, Ned,” she said gently, “I have 
thought. I’ve thought until it seemed 
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to me that my brain would burst, and 
there’s only one way out. I can’t marry 
a poor man and I won't! Lay the 
blame at whatever door you like; the 
result is the same. I wasn’t brought 
up to be happy in poverty, comparative 
or otherwise. I should be acutely mis- 
erable and so would every one else 
around me. It’s to be regretted, of 
course, but it’s a fact, and there’s no 
use in going into hysterics over it and 
talking a lot of plausible platitudes. 
We've been over all this before, I think. 
Why insist on digging things up? One 
only has to bury them again. Let’s not 
discuss it any more.” 

“But hasn’t it ever occurred to you 
that there may be a good deal of truth 
in ‘plausible platitudes,’ Eve? I agree 
with you that there is no need to wax 
hysterical, but why not look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face?” 

“IT have.” 

“You have not!” he flashed. “You've 
deliberately shut your eyes and closed 
your mind to the most important thing 
of all. You say you've thought. You 
haven’t, really. You’ve spent a good 
deal of time figuring out how you could 
keep from genuine thinking, and fooled 
yourself into believing that you were 
giving yourself and me a square deal. 
Instead, you’re being hideously unfair 
to both of us,” 

“Indeed!” she murmured. “You 
seem to be very accurately informed 
as to the state of my mental processes.” 

“I am,” he declared grimly. “I’m 
better informed than you are—and as 
to the real state of your heart, too. 
Eve, you don’t love Brand Fielding!” 

“It seems to me you’ve said that be- 
fore, Ned.” 

“And you do love me! I’ve told you 
that before, too, and it’s true. You've 
confessed it.” , 

“I have not!” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, 


“Not in so many words, perhaps, but 
the truth was in your eyes yesterday. 
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I know it; you know it, but you haven’t 
the courage to admit it to yourself. 
You’ve evaded it persistently and will- 
fully, because that petty, tawdry shell 
that your father’s mistake built around 
the real you craves luxury and is will- 
ing to go to any despicable lengths to 
get it. Money! the commonest, cheap- 
est thing on earth—and you'd sell your- 
self, body and soul, for it!” 

“You are impertinent and insulting, 
as usual.” She spoke quite without 
emotion, but her hands were clasped 
tightly together in her lap. For the 
first time since she could remember, 
she was very much afraid she was’ go- 
ing to cry. It had been a trying two 
days, and her nerves were stretched to 
the breaking point. 

“T shall not listen to you any longer.” 

“You will, and you will hear the 
truth now if you never heard it before 
and never do again,” Thornton told her 
doggedly. “I’ve followed you over half 
a continent to tell it to you; and you’re 
going to listen to me!” 

He stood over her trenchantly, his 
good-looking, boyish face set in stern, 
austere lines. His voice was harsh but 
through all its harshness ran a strain 
of passionate sincerity. 

“Fifteen years ago,” he said, “right 
here on this same spot, you told me that 
you loved me and would marry me. Of 
course, you were only a child, then, a 
little wild, untamed thing, but you were 
honest. You didn’t know the meaning 
of the words ‘deceit’ or ‘subterfuge.’ 
You defied your father and fought like 
a panther to keep from being sent away 
from me. The last thing that you 
screamed out when the train was leav- 
ing the station was a promise to come 
back.” 

“And one always takes seriously the 
love lyrics of a child of ten,” Eve ob- 
served ironically. 

“The child of ten was more honor- 
able, according to her lights, than is 
the woman of twenty-five!” he flung 
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back at her. “As a child loved, so you 
loved me, and were not afraid to con- 
fess it! You meant to come back, and 


both of us knew it. 


“Then they took you to New York, 
put you into a strait-jacket of con- 
vention and hypocrisy, and forced you 
to grow to fit it, When I found you, 
they had ‘cultured’ and ‘refined’ you 
until you were deformed almost out of 
all semblance to a real woman—almost, 
but not quite. ‘Even then, you loved 
me, and you would have married me if 
your father’s death had not revealed 
his insolvency. That is, you’d have 
married me on your terms, had I been 
willing to accept them. As long as 
you had plenty of money, you’d have 
been willing enough to marry for love, 
Sut they had made a coward out of you, 
a petty, selfish little coward, afraid to 
face life squarely, afraid of everything 
real. You wanted to be cushioned in 
luxury, useless, idle, worthless luxury 
—heing the daughter of Hugh Delevan, 
multimillionaire, had done that for you 
—and the only way you could get your 
cushions was to buy them with your- 
self. 

“Eve,” the young man’s voice rang 
to a deep, throbbing note, “there is one 
thing and one only that Sjustifies mar- 
riage and makes it anything but a sor- 
did, commercial bargain. In your heart, 
you know it. You can go to Fielding 
if you will, and have all the extravagant 
luxuries that his money will buy for 
you; but if you do it, it will be in 
the full and clear knowledge that you 
have sold yourself, body and soul, that 
you have degraded your womanhood 
and debased yourself. You can for- 
swear your love, deny it. There is 
nothing on earth to prevent you from 
doing it but yourself, Only, before you 
decide, Eve, think; remember that I 
love you and always shall; remember 
that it’s for the whole of both our 
lives.” 

Eve sat motionless, staring straight in 


front of her with fixed, troubled eyes, 


Her lips were pressed close to still their 
trembiing; her hands were clasped s9 
tightly together that the rings cut into 
the flesh. 

A sudden gust of wind shook the pine 
tree above her head, lashed the branches 
together, and then wailed away, leaving 
a dead, oppressive stillness. The lumi- 
nous haze had shaded to saffron; the 
sun, a copper-colored ball of fire, leered 
down from a sullen sky. In the valley 
below, a jumble of moving black dots 
showed where the riding horses were 
being drawn toward the paddock. 

“*There were very many ponies,” 
the young man quoted softly. “I can 
offer you little besides my love, Eve, 
but will you take it, and me?” 

She started to her feet. 

“Tt is you who are selfish!” she cried 
passionately. “You are asking me to 
give up everything that makes life 
worth living! You yourself say that 
you can offer me nothing but love, and 
how long does love last when one is 
poor? I can’t be poor, I tell you; 1 
won’t be poor! Suppose I do care for 
you. Must I sacrifive everything for 
that? You are to give up nothing. You 
want me to give up everything! And 
I can’t—I won't!” 

“Is my love for you nothing, Eve? 
Does it mean nothing to you at all?” 

She made a quick, impatient gesture, 
but her eyes had softened. 

“T—I’m sorry,” she said. “Won't 
you believe that I’m sorry for you, 
Ned? Jf it were possible, I’d do as 
you wish. Your happiness does mean 
something to me; it means a great deal! 
I think I’m just beginning to realize 
how much! I’m sorry!” 













“Sorry?” he echoed. “For what?” 


“That I’ve got to hurt you. For! 
must. It’s no use talking any more.” 
She half turned away. “I’m sorry,” 
she repeated dully. 

Thornton’s arms dropped heavily to 
his sides, 
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“You say you’re sorry for me, Eve,” 
he said. “For myself, I’m more sorry 
for you. You've made your choice of 
vour own free will. Hearts and souls 
are such useless, silly things, are they 
not? ‘But what shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and 
dose his own soul?’ ” 

Her tormented eyes went to him, Her 
face was pale and drawn, with a line 
of white sharply pinched about the 
mouth. He was gazing fixedly at a 
spot beyond her and to the right. 

“Look!” he said. 

His right arm rose stiffly, the fore- 
finger pointing. She looked. There 
on the grass, where it had lain, ebony 
black under the glare of the copper sun, 
her shadow was slowly’ paling, fading. 

For an instant, she stood there, fas- 
cinated, rigid, motionless, her eyes dilat- 
ing in terror. Then her low, pitiful 
cry mingled with the scream of the 
swooping wind, and she flung herself 
upon Thornton’s breast, her arms about 
his neck, her gray lips moving con- 
vulsively. 

“Take me, Ned!” she was whispering 
over and over again. “Take me away 
with you and save me from myself!” 

There was a sudden flare of blinding 
green light, a reverberating crash that 
made the great rock tremble; and then 
the whole world seemed to plunge into 
shrieking, black fury, as the storm 
broke. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“I don’t care whether it’s possible or 
not; I tell you, I saw it, with my own 
eves!” For once, Mrs. Stanton was 
stirred out of her habitual languid calm. 
With one small clenched fist, she 


thumped Fielding’s powerful binoculars 
which lay on the arm of her chair, and 
she brought her teeth together with a 


snap on the last word. “I saw it, I tell 
you!” she repeated. “I had the glasses 
to my eyes, watching the rock, and 
when that first brilliant flash came, one 
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of the figures rushed toward the other. 
Then there was a flicker of red light, 
the weirdest thing I ever saw, for all 
the world like the flames from the pit 
when the devil goes down into hell 
through the stage trapdoor, and every- 
thing went black. Positively, it gave 
me the creeps!” 

“But, my dear, it stands to reason 
that the professor began to de- 
mur mildly. 

“But, my dear, it doesn’t stand to 
reason!” his wife snapped him up. “It 
stands to absolutely nothing of the sort. 
There’s no path to the top of the rock, 
so no one human could have been up 
there. But, if the figures weren’t hu- 
man, what were they? Spooks? 
Witches ? 


“Storm 


Ghosts ?” 

demons at their revels,” 
Fielding suggested, good-naturedly, and 
Claire promptly chimed in with: 

“Why, the Indian princess and her 

faithful lover, of course.” 
“Oh, of course!” Lucia said impa- 
tiently, and thumped the glasses again. 
“Probably he got tired of listening to 
her wail and decided to forgive her.” 

“Or that her penance was ended and 
her soul redeemed,” the professor put 
in, thoughtfully moving the binoculars 
out of harm’s way. He was extremely 
pleased with his own pleasant conceit, 
and repeated it happily to himself. 

“A nice idea, that,” Fielding com- 
mended, adding jocularly: “If there’s 
anything in it, the death fire isn’t going 
to burn to-night. See, the moon is ris- 
ing. Very soon we shall be able to 
judge of Professor Stanton’s reliability 
as a prophet. 

Over the top of the tall spruce the 
round disk of the moon was slowly 
climbing. It seemed to poise for an in- 
stant on the massed blackness, and then 
swept upward, a shining silver globe on 
a star-jeweled, purple arch. 

Fielding moved over to where Eve 
was sitting quietly in the shadows. 
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“You feel no ill effects from your 
wetting this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Thanks; I’m quite all right.” 

“We were going out to the terrace, 


you remember?” he said. 

There was a pause before she spoke. 

“Will you release me from that prom- 
ise, please?’ she asked quietly. “I 
should prefer not to keep it. And— 
forgive me!” 

He stiffened a little; his quick glance 
darted from her to Thornton and back 
again. He bowed. 

“As you wish. Certainly there is 
nothing to forgive. It appears that the 
fire does not burn to-night ; there seems 
to be no sign of it.” He was turning 
away when Thornton touched him on 
the arm. 

“T think,” the young man said, too 
low for the others to hear, “that I have 
fathomed the mystery of that fire. The 
lightning this afternoon shattered the 
big bowlder that had fallen across the 
path up Council Rock. It was the re- 
flection of the moonlight on the red 
surface of that bowlder that gave the 
illusion of a fire. The path to the top 
of the rock is clear now.” 

“So,” said Fielding slowly. “I’m 
wondering how you know—and won- 
dering: ” He stopped; his eyes 
dwelt significantly on the binoculars the 
professor was still guarding. 

“It’s only fair to tell you at once,” 
Thornton said. “You've been mighty 
square and decent to me. I—lI’ve won, 
Mr. Fielding.” 

The older man betrayed no sign of 
emotion. 

“It’s all settled?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” 


And I’m 


“Then I congratulate you. 
glad, genuinely glad for both of you!” 


He held out his 
grasped it warmly. 
“But it’s rather rough on you!” 

Fielding laughed. 
“My dear boy, I’m perfectly content 
with the outcome, just as I should have 


hand. Thornton 


been perfectly content had the decision , 


been in my favor. As I explained to 
you when I agreed to let you come out 
here to make a final effort for your 
happiness, if Eve had been absolutely 
heartless, she would have made me an 
ideal wife. I no longer desire to play 
at love; I am lured by and interested 
in no romantic attachment. The woman 
who becomes the mistress of my home, 
if one ever does, must be clever, decora- 
tive, and emotionless; in other words, 
a charming figurehead, who will com- 
panion me, amuse me, interest me, but 
never love me. I thought that, in Eve, 
I had found such a woman. I was 
quite willing to allow you to try to 
prove me wrong. You seem to have 
done so quite successfully, and you have 
really done me a service. It would 
have been rather a tragedy for me to 
marry a woman with a soul—a tragedy 
for both of us, I fancy. I have my 
shortcomings, Thornton. And I am 
really fond of Eve, you know. Good 
luck to you!” He laid his hand briefly 
on the young man’s shoulder, and 
turned to the professor. “All honor to 
you, Stanton!” he called out. “The 
death fire burns no longer; Waunema- 
hee has found her soul.” 

“How interesting!’ yawned Lucia, 
surreptitiously withdrawing her fingers 
from the professor’s clasp. “Fessy a 
prophet! Fancy!” 

Thornton went back to Eve. 

“Do you hear anything?” he asked, 
bending over her, his lips close to her 
ear. 

Her smile answered him. 
“It—it seems different, 
she said. “That is, it does to me. Lis- 

ten!” 

Mingled with the rustling whisper of 
the west wind among the spruce 
branches was a soft, rhythmic murmur 
like the music of sweet-toned instru 
ments afar off, blending in a clear, low 
harmony that sang of spring and youth 
and love. 
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HAVE never—I make the shame- 

ful admission frankly—been smart, 

that is to say, chic, dernier cri, 
stylish, in a word, smart, I have al- 
ways worn clothes, of course, but worn 
them, generally speaking, to cover me 
up, and looked upon them chiefly from 
that point of view. Not that I didn’t 
hope vaguely that they would be pleas- 
ing to the eye, would fit and be becom- 
ing. I did hope so! It is possible I 
may have fatuously expected them to 
be smart. Perhaps I even went so far 
as to think they were. But that was 
before I knew; before I had spent three 
weeks and sums I do not know and dare 
not learn, in the smaller temples of 
upper Fifth Avenue and the East and 
West Fifties; before the high-collared, 
world-weary, languid, and disdainful 
Theda Baras, who undulate among the 
Bappé models and André hats and Gaga 
lingerie, had spoken to me of lines, and 
made known to me the inner meaning 
of the silhouette. 

Furthermore, having been interned, 
for an endless time, on a ranch in Ari- 
zona, recovering from typhoid, the only 
tangible result of a Red Cross course, 
I had gleaned from such rumors and 
reading matter as penetrated to our 
wilderness, that women, during the war, 
had rather forgotten about clothes, had 
got out of the way of being smart. 
However, it isn’t really war time any 
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longer, I suppose, and if you have any 
doubts as to what women think about, 
go to New York. 

I went. The whole thing began by 
my father getting married again, and 
my writing a certain phrase to aunt 
Leonora. The announcement of this 
unusual performance of father’s caused 
us an immense sensation. We did not 
mind, you understand; but we couldn’t 
see just why any one should wish to 
marry father. He is in some ways 
very agreeable, I have no doubt, al- 
though he is a person I have seen very 
little of. But, in an intimate relation, 
he is rather trying. That, at least, is 
what my half-sister, who is much older 
than I, and with whom I live, says. She 
has been married, and has lived in the 
Far West on a big ranch for ever so 
long, but she remembers. 

It seems that father is the sort of 
person who always wants to do the 
things he can’t do, and never wants to 
do those he can. He also wants to tell 
the people who do very well the things 
he can’t do, how to go about it. All 
this makes it difficult to have him about 
the place. Laundresses and chamber- 
maids and chauffeurs leave immediately. 
It’s fortunate that he doesn’t like the 
ranch, because my _ brother-in-law 
knows all about sheep and it’s a busi- 
ness that must be run exclusively by 
some one who does know. The pas- 
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toral life does not suit father. For 
years he has had his own rooms in 


New York, and has made quite a career 
of dining out and seeing a great deal 


of people, mostly women, who don’t 
know how to do anything, and so can’t 
suffer from his advice. 

What with these peculiarities and the 
fact that he is not, of course, young, 
and hasn’t much money, we did wonder 
why she wanted to marry him, she be- 
ing fashionable and rich, and coming 
from a family in Baltimore quite as 
good as father’s is in New York. But, 
anyway, she did it, and they went South 
on their wedding trip, leaving word that 
I was to meet them in New York when 
they got back, and go with them to 
Long Island for the summer. 

“You must,” wrote my aunt, who 
had told us all about it, “come to me 
first, and be smartened up. I decided 
on that as soon as you wrote me that 
all your own clothes were worn out. 
For once, we can begin at the begin- 
ning and begin right. It will be a great 
pleasure, my child, to see you properly 
outfitted. Happily, your aunt is away 
for some weeks, so she will not be able 
to—to—I mean to say we will have 
the time entirely to ourselves, and that 
is always desirable. I am glad you are 
feeling better, for I have been com- 
pletely worn out with war work, and 
must, the doctors say, have a complete 
change. Doing the shops with you will 
give it to me. I have temporarily re- 
signed from all my committees and beg 
you, my dear child, when you come on 


to bring up the terrible subject as little 


as possible. I understand that you ex- 
pect to go abroad this fall, but we can 
discuss that later. For the time be- 
ing, we'll just devote ourselves to mak- 
ing you presentable for the summer. 
Your stepmother entertains a great deal 
and you will need ”” So she went 
on indefinitely. 

I was really very proud of aunt 
Leonora when I found her waiting for 


me outside of the station in her litte 
Renault town car. She has that air 
which makes, I find, even milliners 
unbend, and the queen mothers of the 
nine-hundred-dollar negligees all but 
cringe, when she appears. This morp- 
ing, the upper part of her was wound 
in several yards of flat sable scarf and 
one eye was almost obliterated by the 
dashing, downward tilt of a small hat, 
It went up just as violently behind, and 
faded into a thin hedge of paradise 
feathers that waved lightly like trans. 
parent seaweed in a submarine movie, 
No hair was visible except a wave 
drawn back from the pearls in each 
ear, A pair of pointed, long-nosed 
slippers stuck out from under her skirt, 
which was of dull black satin and clung 
to her legs. Aunt Leonora smelled, in 
a subdued way, as expensive as she 
looked, and I was afraid to kiss her, 
for fear I’d interfere with something; 
her complexion, for instance. It didn’t 
look false, but then it didn’t look real, 
No powder or paint were apparent and 
yet it didn’t look like just plain, ordi- 
nary skin. She kissed me, however, 
without seeming to take any precau- 
tions, and was most cordial and glad 
to see me. She then told me she was 
lunching out, but would come for me 
at three. 

“You look very well, aunt, 
marked. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied. “I look 
shockingly! I am anything but well, 
and it’s no wonder! I really slaved 
this winter. Your uncle felt very 
strongly about it. And,” she added 
pensively, “as soon as you are outfitted, 
I expect to have an operation.” 

“Oh, aunt, how terrible!” I exclaimed, 
much shocked. “What kind of an op- 
eration?” 

“Well, I really haven’t decided yet. 
I shall want something very thorough, 
to tone me up. That’s what you should 
have done instead of stopping so long 
out in that horrid climate.” 
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“But I love it there and it has done 
me heaps of good! I never felt better 
and I’ve gained a lot, six inches just 
ground my waist!” 

My aunt evinced extraordinary emo- 
tion. 

“Around your waist! Why that’s a 
perfect calamity, and coming just now, 
of all times! If you had put it on 
higher up or even below, but at the 
waist! Well, we shall simply have to 
get it off.” 

“But I feel so much better with 

“No one can feel better who has 
gained six inches around the waist. I 
knew all along that an operation was 
what you needed.” 

“There was @othing to operate for, 
aunt Leonora.” 

“They could have found something. 
However, it’s all right. It’s fortunate 
that you told me at once. I shall put 
you on bran wafers-and kumiss* right 
away. In fact, I'll go in myself, when 
I drop you, and leave the order, so 
there will be no mistake. Diet will do 
it, if it’s strict enough.” 

“I’m not to have anything to eat but 
bran wafers and that, what do you call 
it, whatever it is?” 

It’s wonderful! 
those Bulgarian preparations.” 

“Not buttermilk!” I exclaimed, with 
a sinking heart. 


~ 
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“Kumiss. One of 


: 
“Oh, dear, no! 


scientific. 


Kumiss is much more 
The milk is scientifically 
treated with bacilli and——” ° 

“Is it—is it sour?” 

“Acid would be a better word.” 

“Acid!”? This frightful, 
aint Leonora has a will of iron. 

“Aunt, I cannot do this. I’m hungry. 
I feel so well I’m hungry all the time. 
Ihate bran! I abhor sour milk! The 
doctor said I was to eat.” 

“Wants you to eat with that figure?” 
She gave my person one pained glance. 
“I can’t think what kind of a doctor 
he must be! But we simply won’t dis- 
cuss it, my child. The silhouette is 


was 


and 
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flat this year, absolutely flat. There is 
nothing more to be said.” 

The next morning, after breakfast- 
ing on three thin pieces of cork filled 
with sawdust and a poisonous drink 
tasting like sour ice-cream soda, I pre- 
pared to accompany my aunt on the 
great drive. 

“Please, dear aunt,” I ventured to 
remark as we set forth, “don’t take me 
to your own shops! They would be 
much too expensive for me! Let’s go 
to some little place, reasonably priced, 
you know.” 

“Small place! If you’re going to 
skimp on things, that wouldn’t do at 
all! The smaller the shops are, the 
more they charge, of course.” She 
looked doubtful. “I really don’t know, 
however. We'll try your way first. 
There’s no harm in trying, and you'll 
see for yourself. 
sive 


, 


I never advise exces- 
economy in clothes. It doesn’t 
pay in the end.” 

“To the Maison Alexandre, Pierce,” 
she said, as we got into the motor, 

“Maison Alexandre” did not sound 
economical to but I became rec- 
onciled to an economy that should not 
be excessive, when I saw the dashing 


me, 


ppearance of the things in the win- 
( A young man with a very small 
waist, a medium-sized mustache, and 
the most impressive clothes and hair I 
have ever beheld, met us 
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at the door. 
He was amiable and even gallant, but 
detached, as though it were no concern 
of his whether even my aunt visited his 
bazaar. He was surrounded by saucy- 
looking hats, perched on little wooden 
heads painted with faces and curls, and 
looking like futurist portraits, and a 
troupe of large ladies with black hair 
and hooked noses and the most domi- 
neering and awe-inspiring busts I have 
ever seen, presided over the headgear. 

My aunt swept past these leopard 
women with great indifference, and we 
creaked up to the second floor in a pea- 


green elevator painted with garlands 
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and smelling of stale doughnuts. I 
don’t know why it should smell of 
doughnuts, except that any air that has 
not been reoxygenized for ten or twenty 
years, smells of doughnuts. We 
emerged from this ambulating boudoir 
into a large pea-green salon lined with 
mirrors and Theda Baras. The latter 
all wore black gowns that came up to 
their ears and went down to their fin- 
ger nails, and were very tight every- 
where except where you would ex- 
pect them to be, and their daylight 
make-up was a trifle strong. I had 
thought the busts in the millinery 
alarming, but found the total absence 
of them in the “Robes et Manteaux”’ 
even more so. In fact, I am unable 
yet to say which type of fashionable 
saleswoman is the more dismaying, the 
Nordica or the Sarah Bernhardt. 

As I emerged from the elevator, 
there was no perceptible display of ac- 
tivity among the black-swathed nymphs, 
but when my aunt appeared, a notice- 
able undulation swept through them and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt herself, dis- 
guised as a brunette of thirty-seven, 
stepped forward. 

“Ah, madame,” she cried effusively, 
addressing herself to my aunt, “it ees 


a pleasure to zee you here. You do not 
remember 
Do you not remember Olga? 


“Ves, yes, to be sure,” my 


me? I was wit Francois. 
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aunt re- 
plied, lookinz about her with 
coldness. “How did 
come to this pla er” 


faintly damning 


vague 
you happen to 
This last with a 
intonation. 

But I am what you call ‘eet,’ head 
woman, here! Je la premiére. 
Fine poseetion! It was for zat.” 

“Well, that’s very nice, I’m sure. 
Have you got anything for this young 
lady ?” 

Madame Olga instantly registered 
cordiality on my behalf, but it was an 
unconvincing demonstration. Her 
mouth went through the motions of 
smiling, but her eyes devastated my 
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apparel as she murmured, “Verse” 
charm-ing, veree charm-ing,” adding in 
a honeyed moan, “but will madame not 
shop for herself?” 

My aunt smiled cryptically. The way 
she holds her own with these high 
priestesses is positively imperial. 

“And what type of costume for zee 
young ladee, madame, failleur, after- 
noon frock, robes de bal? I send in 
many dress I| select myself for made- 
moiselle, for all occasion. Mees Cala- 
han, here please, Mees Calahan!” 

The lady so addressed detached her- 
self from the group behind us, and 
stepped forward. Her manner was one 
of suave cordiality, indeed of enthusi- 
asm. I was disarmed. J felt that, seen 
in masses, they might be forbidding, but 
individually these ladies were as human 
as anybody, She smiled on us. 

Presently a whole army corps of 
dresses was being marched through the 
small private salon to which I retired 
with my aunt and Miss Calahan. Aunt 
Leonora viewed them _ inimically 
through a lorgnette. 

“None of them are possible, except 
the blue serges,”’ she said, after the re- 
view had hour or so. 
I had 


ments, 


gone on for an 
seen several enrapturing gar- 
but had not dared to venture an 
unsupported opinion, 

“Clear them all out except the blue 
serges,” she went on calmly to the out- 
raged head. The energetic smile had 
thoroughly vanished from. the 
mouth of that lady, and a cold storm 
swept from her eyes across the rest of 
her face. Alone, I should not have 
withstood it. But if my aunt noticed 


now 


at all it was only to be inspired by it 
to further audacities. 

“Now, Lala, if you see anything you 
really fancy among these, we might 
consider it.” 

“Which do you like, aunt?” 

“No, no, it’s for you to decide.” 

Nothing had been said so far about 
money, no base whisper of price. And, 
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in spite of my aunt’s superciliousness, 
{ did not feel that this was a place 
where they gave things away with pink 
trading stamps. The young man on the 
frst floor and Madame Olga’s accent 
prepared me for the worst, So I in- 
spected the gowns cautiously. There 
was one to which my heart went out. 
It was long-waisted, with a sash, and 
alot of black satin all covered over with 
braid. But it looked costly, prohibitive. 
I renounced it and examined further. 
I had heaps of other things to buy, so 
at last, reluctantly, I settled on a per- 
fectly plain little sort of a morning 
dress—no trimming, gathered _ skirt 
with two big pockets and plain long- 
sleeved bodice. I didn’t like it much, 
but I pretended I did. 

“Well,” said my aunt, with enthusi- 
asm and some surprise, “not a bad 
choice !”” 

“Miss Taylor has shown perfect 
taste,” said Miss Calahan, turning on 
the smile again. “This is our best 
model. It’s the original, too. A Bobo 
Sceurs.” 

“How much is it?” 
sudden misgiving, 

“Let me see.” 


I inquired, with 


She reached into the 
gown and presently fished forth a ticket 
on a yellow string. ‘‘Why, it’s only a 
Well, ['m 


A week ago this very 


hundred and ninety-five! 
real surprised! 


model was showing at two twenty-five.” 


I, too, was surprised—not to say 
dazed A hundred 
and ninety-five dollars for that thing! 
Why, forty-seven fifty, or fifty-seven 
forty, or seventy-four—my brain 
reeled. Atint Leonora, however, rather 
came to life. She showed sudden in- 
terest, 

“Let me have it,” she commanded, 
taking the dress from Miss Calahan 
and examining it. 

“Will you put it on for the fitter, 
miss ?” : 

“Well, no! I—I think it’s rather ex- 
pensive,” 


It was impossible! 
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“Expensive,” cried Miss Calahan in 
a tone of mingled astonishment and 
grief, and an instant eclipse of the 
glad look. “Expensive for a Bobo 
Seurs model! An original Bobo! 
Really, miss,” she laughed sardonically. 
“Why, I told you that a week ago i 

“Never mind, never mind about a 
week ago, Miss Calahan,” said my aunt 
shortly. “If Miss Taylor finds it too 
expensive, we can look somewhere 
else.” 

Miss Calahan’s manner became in- 
stantly subdued, though I could see she 
was only placated on the surface. 

“Oh, of course, we have much 
cheaper gowns! This, for instance.” 
She picked up my braided favorite, dis- 
dainfully. “This is only a hundred 
and ten, but naturally it hasn’t got the 
lines, and it’s only a copy.” 

“Of course, that frock is impossible!” 
said my aunt. “But why not copy the 
Bobo Sceurs model ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know if it can be 
done,” replied the temperamental Miss 
Calahan, still much ruffled at not hav- 
ing sold the gown outright, as she had 
evidently thought she was about to do. 
“T will speak to Madame Olga.” 

“Let 
aunt Leonora replied crisply. 
speak to her myself.” 

Well, the outcome of it all was that 
a copy of the Bobo at the ridiculously 
low price of a hundred and fifty dollars 
was ordered for me, and we went off 
to lunch. 

“T hope you don’t have trouble with 
them before you’re through,” said my 
aunt, after we got to the Ritz and she 
had ordered cork wafers and kumiss 
for me, and crab Ravigote and a broiled 
bird for herself. “One is very apt to 
get into all kinds of difficulties at those 
cheap places.” 

“TI don’t know how you can call it 
cheap, aunt, when they wanted a hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars for that 
perfectly plain 


Madame Olga come to me,” 


“T will 
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“That was cheap if it was a model. 
The trouble is you never know what 
to believe in places like that. These big 
specialty shops on the Avenue are not 
reliable. They cater to the transient 
trade almost entirely. The behavior of 
that Calahan person, when she thought 
she wasn’t going to make the sale was 
typical. It would never have happened 
in one of the really good places!” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, don’t take 
me to a really good place! Let’s gotoa 
few nice, old department stores.” 

“No, Lala, they simply won’t do! 
You don’t want to pass your own cos- 
tume a dozen times on Fifth Avenue.” 

“T shouldn’t mind, if it was a good 
one. I saw some awfully cutey ones 
sailing up and down to-day, even if they 
all did look alike. If they came from 
department stores, I——” 

But my aunt was not listening. She 
inspected the room through her glasses 
and ignored me. 

“For instance,” I went on, “there 
were a lot of women in capes, sort of 
capes with sleeves and belts in front. 
You know those capes, aunt. 
lots of them, Couldn’t I——” 

“Lala,” she said, sharply, clicking her 
glasses together, ‘what you see a lot of 
is exactly what you must mot have! 
Don’t butter your wafers, dear.” 

I have no words for the kindness and 
patience shown me by aunt Leonora 
during the days that followed, and the 
full extent of her generosity and gen- 
uine interest in seeing me lead a better 
life, as far as externals are concerned, 
were made known to me the next day. 
We were in one of her own favorite 
shops, the “really nice” establishment 
of Miss Lizzie O’Donahan. And right 
here, there is one thing I would like 
to say for the small and “really nice” 
places like this one, and that is that 
there the salespeople do not work on 
the commission basis. This is a cus- 
tom which, of course, obtains every- 
where else and may be very nice for 


You see 


the salespeople and very nice for 


shops, but distinctly is not for the shop. 


per, making it indeed increasingly un- 
pleasant to buy, or more especially not 
to buy. The cold disappointment, not 
to say resentment, manifested by many 
of the clerks over the failure to sel] 
anything from a bit of neckwear to a 
fur coat is something the owners of 
department stores and specialty shops 
all over the country, but more espe- 
cially in New York, ought to curb, 
However, this chronicle is not propa- 
ganda but art, so let us proceed, 

A dinner gown had just been chosen 
for me by the combined judgment of 
my aunt and the famous Miss Lizzie 
herself. It was Nile-green chiffon and, 
contrary to all precedent, came unex- 
pectedly high up in the front and un- 
expectedly far down behind, so that 
coming, I was clad to the collar 
bone, and going, I was stripped to the 
waist. I should have preferred it the 
other way round, as being more tradi- 
tional, so to speak, but did not, in view 
of the enthusiasm of the two experts, 
venture to say so. It was beautiful to 
see the harmony of soul that existed 
between my aunt and the great de 
signer. Madame Lizzie possessed, I 
had been informed by aunt Leonora, 
the rare and indefinable quality of 
smartness, to the very highest degree. 
When we went in, she had struck me 
as a middle-aged British spinster who 
was both dowdy and untidy. But it ap- 
peared, I was wrong. She wore, for 
some inscrutable reason, a riding habit, 
and her coarse, sandy hair of uneven 
lengths and wayward tendency, floated 
out in every direction. 

“Smart, smart!” murmured my aunt 
fondly, gazing at the place in the back 
of Lizzie’s neck, where her flannel shirt 
parted company with her equestrian 
stock. “Lizzie has it so utterly!” 

“Does she rush out and have a gal- 
lop between fits?” I whispered back. 

“I don’t think she’s ever seen 4 
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horse,’ was the reply. 
has it. Oh, quite!” 

I then realized that there were kinks 
in the cult of smartness that not only 
had been undreamed of in my simple 
philosophy, but would always remain 
sO. 

The atmosphere of Madame O’Don- 
ahan’s place is extremely pleasant and 
informal. It is a small establishment, 
for every one knows she only dresses 
the real people. Needless to explain 
to the enlightened and sophisticated 
reader who the real people are. He 
understands the values of the sacred 
mystery called society, as well as I or 
even Miss Lizzie or my aunt. And 
there is, of course, a total absence of 
the black-clad priestesses, with their 
made-up cheeks and eyes so firmly fixed 
on possible commissions that they for- 
get to smile when the lips do, who had 
met and vanquished me in the other 

. No, every one was jolly and 
and plain. Madame Lizzie’s rid- 

it struck the note of the estab- 

Just now she was speak- 


“But she quite 


ourse,” she said, as I stood be- 
arrayed in the green gown, 
del could be fitted to Miss Tay- 
it would be better to do her 
ne in a smaller size.” 
about the same price, Miss Liz- 


“No, it would be rather cheaper than 

lel, of Around three 

and fifty, I think.” 

ver!’ I burst out, deprived by 

hock of this disclosure of the deli- 
ith which one usually approaches 

subject of “Never will I 


course. 


ares 


a 
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money. 

y such a price!’ 

“My dear Lala,” said my aunt, “you 
have nothing to do with prices. Your 
father is relying on me to see this 
thing properly done and it will be ar- 
anged with him afterward. Besides, 
I intend to make you a few little pres- 
ents, you know, so please hush.” 
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“But, aunt!” 

“Lala, I cannot be nagged. It’s dif- 
ficult enough, anyway, Heaven knows, 
with your waistline and Fs 

And so it was settled. The gown 
was ordered and we departed, my aunt 
in great good humor. When we were 
in the car, she suggested that we go 
to Nellie Somebody’s for tea. 

“She’s having something special; I 
don’t recall just what; I think a lecture 
on the reconstructed villages. No, be- 
cause I told her I wasn’t going to any 
war things just now. Was it some one 
to read vers libre, or was it a Persian 
poet? Stupid of me to forget! She 
told me about it at Benjamin’s open- 
ing, but I was preoccupied with the 
hats. I saw one for you that day, by 
the way, and told him to lay it aside, 
so if you don’t care to go to Nel- 
lie’s a 

“But I have to go to Maison Alex- 
andre and try on the ’ 

My aunt’s face darkened. 

“That awful place! I took such a 
dislike to the tailor. I don’t see how 
I can bring myself to go!” 

“Don’t ; should 
hear the Persian 
libre about 
alone,” I added courageously. 

“T don’t know whether I can trust 
you. The little frock really isn’t bad, 
if you don’t all do something to it, 
among you.” 

I reassured her, and she dropped 
me at the door. I really hated going 
alone. The thought of being deliv- 
ered over to Olga and Calahan, unpro- 
tected, vaguely terrifying and 
justly so, as will be seen. In fact, my 
aunt’s aversion to seeing the Alexan- 
dre tailor cost me just ninety-one dol- 
lars and fifty cents. One pays so much 
more dearly for weakness than for 
crime, 

You see, when they brought in the 
little gray silk dress and said it was 
only seventy-nine fifty, the shock of 
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anything costing less than a hundred 
dollars so unsettled my mind that I 
may have committed myself more than 
I imagine. Held up like that in front 
of me, it did look very nice. It was 
serviceable, and the sort of frock I 
needed. Mesdames Olga and Calahan 
were all smiles and amiability. Yes, I 
thought I would take it if—now, I may 
not have expressed this quite so clearly, 
but certainly I supposed the clause to 
be understood—if it was 
when I tried it on. 

“Keep the skirt fitter down,” mur- 
mured Madame Olga through a slit in 
the doorway to some one on the other 
side. 

I slipped into the seventy-nine dol- 
lar gown. The effect was strangely dis- 
appointing. 

“Ravissante, but char-ming!” cried 
Madame Olga. “La ligne est parfaite!” 

“It certainly does look grand!” said 
Miss Calahan, gazing at it with her 
cryptic, blue gaze. 
on her!” 


becoming 


“The lines are grand 


“But,” said I, “this, and right here, 
you see how it——” 


“But wait, attendez donc, mademoi- 
selle!’ 
side the fitting room, and a woman 
came in, with a large pincushion at- 
tached to her stomach. Madame Olga 
issued a series of commands, and the 
lady with the pincushion knelt down 
and began transferring the pins from 
her person to mine. 
terval of 
umphant : 

“Ndw, all that ees change! 
is perfect, superbe!” 

‘Well, I don’t know——’” I began. 

“But I know, mademoiselle, and I 
say when eet ees finish, you will see for 
yourself.” 

Just then the stirring blare of a bu- 
gle sang through the roar of Fifth Ave- 
nue. It died away and a band of fifes 
and drums leaped into the gayest 
marching tune you ever heard. I[ 


Olga called to the person out 


There was an in- 
silence. At last Olga, tri- 


Now it 


rushed to the window. 
military parade with trig soldiers jn 
olive tan and saucy-looking sailors in 
blue; and every few feet, bands play- 
ing jolly tunes that made you want to 
cry. The onlookers, packed along the 
sidewalks, waved little flags and 
clapped, and when a big silken banner 
floated by, they took off their hats. It 
was all very moving and _ splendid, 
Overseas men! I stayed there till the 
last one had gone by. There is no sen- 
sation on earth quite equal to weeping 
to a brass band. 

When it was all over, I turned back 
reluctantly to the unmitigated boredom 
of dress. The Bobo was awaiting me 
and was carefully fitted. Then I 
dressed and, as I was being ushered out 
between a smiling Olga and a smil- 
ing Calahan, I recalled the silk frock 
they had showed me. 

“Oh, by the way! Of course, I don’t 
want that little taffeta dress. It really 
was not becoming.” 

My escorts ceased smiling of one 
accord. The hard eyes sent messages 
to the hard lips afid I will spare you 
the twin outbursts of surprise and of 
polite and icy indignation. Of course, 
the frock had been ordered and fitted. 
Even now it was ripped and being re- 
made to the exact measurements of my 
figure,the innumerable deficiencies of 
which became mysteriously felt. But, 
of course, if I had changed my mind, 
the loss could be theirs. 

Well, I am a weak creature with a 
diseased longing for peace at any price 
in all strictly feminine relationships. 
The gown came home the next day, with 
a bill reading: 

One gray taffeta $79.50 
Alteration 12.00 


$91.50 

I hid it, the frock, not the bill, which 

I paid instantly, under the bed, and not 
a word of this transaction did I whis- 
per to my atnt Leonora. She has 
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small respect, as it is, for my moral 
stamina. And I thank God, she is not 
a fanatical housekeeper, with a mania 
for probing about under the furniture. 
The gown is a perfect fright! 

I did not see my aunt again that day 
and the next morning her bedroom door 
remained closed very much later than 
usual. Furthermore, her maid told me 
that aunt Leonora had left word that 
she would not be able to see me until 
quarter of twelve. So, taking advan- 
tage of this interval, I decided to run 
down the Avenue and visit a good old 
department store, among the unexclu- 
sive counters of which I should feel 
more at home. I considered, too, a 
visit to Huyler’s to obtain nourishment 
of a richer and more satisfying type 
than was, at present, to be had at home. 

To-day was to be dedicated, my aunt 
had decreed, to the pursuit of shirt 
waists, so I decided just to look at the 
ordinary kind, although I should not, 
of course, buy any. My aunt would not 
of them, I felt certain, and I 


approve 


did not wish to have to secrete anything 
else under my bed. 
departme nt 
more than I had hoped for. 
looking things hung around, marked 


eee 
The 


and 
Delicious- 


store was all 


three ninety-eight and four eighty—I 
had forgotten anything could be as 
cheap as three ninety-eight—and there 
were no end of bargain counters. Signs 
“Petticoats 


andina + 
reading : 


“ 


Reduced ;” or 
Fine Values in Reduced Underwear ;” 
r “Lamp Shades Reduced from 
$12.50;” “High Grade Winter Trim- 
mings Reduced to Cost.” Indeed, the 
place seemed to be as full of reduced 
finery as a Southern town is of reduced 
aristocrats keeping boarding houses. I 
wanted to buy everything that was 
cheap, and only considerations of my 
aunt kept me from going home with 
seven lamp shades and a few miles of 
winter trimmings. 

My only disappointment was, on ar- 
tiving at the waist counter, to find an 
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almost high priestess in charge. She 
did not differ as materially as I could 
have wished from the vestals of the 
temple Alexandre, except that she was 
a blonde and younger and had a nicer 
face. But she was dressed like the 
erring wife in a problem play, when 
remorse has set in, in clinging black, 
high throated, and without any waist- 
line. She wore her face very white, 
with only her extremely red lips rem- 
iniscent of wickeder and happier days. 

“T want to see a lot of cheap waists,” 
said I, “all covered with machine tucks 
and imitation lace and false embroid- 
ery.” 

The second Mrs. Tanqueray looked 
at me with as much horror and sur- 
prise as is compatible with extreme lan- 
guor. 

“The are not coming 
trimmed this season,” she replied in a 
pinched tone. 

“All right, I don’t care about that. 
Just show me the kind that everybody 
wears, the common kinds that look so 
smart on the little girls in banana-peel 
shoes with high heels, and tight, blue- 
serge dresses.” 

I had a fine time among the blouses, 
and ended by buying two quite vulgar 
ones, which I knew would not take up 
much room under the bed. They cost 
five ninety apiece. Then, with a feel- 
ing of extreme guilt, I hurried home 
and presented myself in my aunt’s 
room. She was just having her tea, 
and there was something I thought quite 
unusual about her appearance. Her 
fine, dark hair was slightly ruffled and 
her clear-featured, delicate face was 
noticeably flushed. Remembering what 
she had said about an operation, I felt 
instantly alarmed. There is something, 
besides her gorgeous appearance, so ex- 
tremely engaging about aunt Leonora 
that one simply cannot endure the 
thought of anything happening to her. 

“My dear aunt, I’m afraid you are 
not well!” 


blouses 








“Nonsense! What on earth 4 

“Aunt, I’m afraid you're postpon- 
ing your operation on my account. You 
mustn’t do that if you have to have it 
at all.” 

“Operation!” said my aunt, scorn- 








fully. “I shouldn’t think of having an 
operation.” 
“But I thought you said a 


“Yes, yes, to be sure,” she said, 
hastily, “but that was before, before I 
changed my mind. And I can’t think 
why you should imagine I’m not feel- 
ing well.” 

“Why, being in bed so late and look- 
ing, at least I thought you looked, a lit- 
tle feverish.” 

“T haven’t felt so well for years,” 
said my aunt, with a sort of ecstatic 
expression. “Sit down while I finish 
drinking this.” 

“I wanted to ask you about the’tea 
yesterday afternoon. Was it French or 
Persian or poetic?” 

“Oh, none of those things. Oh, dear, 
no!” 

“Well, what i 

“We must talk about our plans for 
to-day,” said she evasively. “You need 
both shirts and blouses, don’t you, 
Lala?” 

“Well, I don’t know.” 

“Of course you do. We'll go to my 
shirt man first. Really excellent place, 
and one feels so sure one is not. going 
to see the same model trotting down 
Fifth Avenue, on one of those little 
matinée girls. And then, there’s Le- 
onie’s for blouses—the lovely little 
hand-tucked things, you know. She had 
some charming ones the other day, with 
collars of good filet.” 

I thought of the Bluebeard’s closet 
under the bed, and shuddered. 

Aunt Leonora’s shirt man wasn’t a 
man at all, but half a dozen intensely 
respectable Connecticut school-teach- 
ers or Scotch ministers’ wives; I’m not 
sure which. The place is called Dun- 
can’s, a very uninteresting-looking shop 
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on lower Fifth Avenue. 
stairs is for men’s things, and you go 
up in the smallest elevator I have eyer 
seen. In the ascent my aunt and I and 
the elevator woman were applied to 
each other like plasters. The upstairs 
room is a terribly businesslike place, 
with the five or six earnest women 
standing about in spectacles, looking as 
if they were about to hold a commit. 
tee meeting on how the better disposal 
of garbage will affect the rising genera- 
tion. One of them advanced and spoke 
pleasantly to my aunt. I expected to 
hear her ask for a report. When my 
yearning for a few Duncan shirts was 
revealed to her, she motioned to a ta- 
ble, piled with the different models, 

After some hesitation, occasioned by 
my not experiencing a temperamental 
hunger for any one in particular, I se- 
lected a simple cotton thing of dotted 
Swiss, like curtains are made of in the 
couritry and, being by this time very 
wise, asked how much was demanded 
for the trifle. 

“This,” she said, indifferently search- 
ing for the mark, “um, ah, oh, yes, this 
model is twenty-six fifty.” 

“But the silk ones are what you want, 
Lala. One comes to Duncan’s for the 
silk shirts. Look at this nice, tucked, 
mannish thing for rough wear.” 

“They are nice,” I admitted fear- 
somely. 

Madame Curie made no comment, 
and a morbid curiosity laid hold of me. 

“How much are they?” 

“That one is thirty dollars. They 
run from twenty to thirty dollars, de- 
pending on the style.” 

I directed toward my aunt one glance 
of bitter reproach. There had been a 
table full of silk shirts at the depart- 
ment store, reduced to eight seventy- 
five. Aunt Leonora was unaware of 
my sensations. She was examining a 


shirt, with the look of a keen sports- 
man handling a good gun. 
“Excellent, oh, excellent workman- 
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ship!” she murmured. “They quite do 
it here!” 

My dearest aunt was so obviously de- 
voted to Duncan’s that I desired in- 
tensely to buy something. Of course, 
the shirts were marvels of perfection 
in cut and fit, and in quality above re- 
proach, as I afterward discovered, 
when wearing the two beautiful ones 
she gave me; but just at that moment, 
fifty or sixty dollars for two shirts 
seemed an appalling sum, especially 
after my heavy financial loss of the 
day before. So I was happy to dis- 
cover a cunning, blue necktie on a fig- 
ure on the counter. This I felt I could 
buy. It was one of those soft polka- 
dot ties, like little boys wear, only it 
was boned, and had a white turnover 
buttoned to it. 

“I like this necktie very 
should like several of them.” 


much. I 
Taking it 
off the figure, I added: “How much is 
stocks are seven fifty 

Mad Curie without 


ach,” 
dame turning 
a hair. 

when one has dragged through 


Now, 
an existence of almost twenty-five years 
ithout being smart, it takes more than 
frocks and a_ beneficent 
to make one become so. There 
rtain mystery about it. It is a 
state not lightly won to. peo- 
smart by birth. And it is not, 


new 
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is a ce 
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ple are 


beyond a certain small limitation, a 


question of would 
standards and 
combine quality and exclusiveness with 
smartness. But smartness itself need 
not be expensive. One must have 
money enough to buy something, that 
is all. If you are thus congenitally 
gifted, you will instinctively buy what 
is smart, whether it be from a Wool- 
worth bazaar or a Francois Salon des 
Modes. And you will wear it smartly. 
And the question is whether, without 
this valuable instinct, you can attain 
tosmartness? Not in three weeks. But 


unless 
Leonora’s 


money, one 


achieve aunt 


eventually, by dint of long thought, pas- 
sion, and prayer, can you achieve it? 

As far as I am concerned, there is 
something fatal about me. Gowns and 
suits of a positively malevolent chic and 
dash seemed, once they were being ad- 
justed to me or even destined for me, 
mysteriously to change, to look as if 
something more should be put on or 
something more. be taken off them. 
All sorts of theories were advanced to 
account for this. Sometimes, the not- 
quite-perfect effect was blamed to my 
hair, sometimes to the quality of the 
light, while I attributed it, in my aunt’s 
hearing, to the ravages hunger had 
worked on my countenance. And there 
was, too, the great discovery made at 
O’Donahan’s. It occurred when I was 
essaying the green chiffon that was the 
color of nice, new bank notes and might 
as well have been made of them. I had 
iton. My aunt was minutely studying 
me through her short-handled glasses. 
Madame Lizzie, not in a riding habit 
to-day, but trigly arrayed in a tailored 
shirt, with a high collar, and a tweed 
walking skirt, was looking at it through 
screwed-up eyes. Three attendants, 
fitters or something, were knotted to- 
gether like one of those Greek groups 
of the barefoot dancer school, only, 
instead of registering joy, with uplifted 
bugle and a glad poise of the leg, they 
registered suspense. 

“There is something, 
aunt under her breath. 

Madame O’Donahan nodded. She 
squinted some more and then ap- 
proached, with the appearance of see- 
ing, vaguely, a light. She slid her hand 
down my silhouette. A look of in- 
credulity, then of joyful relief, swept 
over her face. 

“No wonder! Well, I’m not sur- 
prised! My dear young lady, who 
makes them for you?” 

“Makes them for me? Nobody! I 
buy them in a department store for a 
dollar fifty.” 


” 


murmured my 
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“Oh, Lala!” burst from my aunt, a 
veritable groan of reproach. She 
looked up and her eyes and Miss Liz- 
zie’s met above my head, in a look of 
ineffable understanding. 

“Well,” she continued, rising briskly, 
“fortunately, we know what to do. 
Take the gown off Miss Taylor at once, 
Celestine.” 

The group dissolved. Eight or nine 
hands deftly detached the bank note, 
and my aunt turned to Miss Lizzie, con- 
fidentially. 

“T hope madam will be able to see 
us right away. Do you-——” 

“T’ll telephone,” was the crisp reply. 
Here was indeed that wordless com- 
munion of two souls you read about. 

Feeling like a young pickpocket, who 
has suddenly come into money and 
whom philanthropic women are trying 
to make into a lady, I was tucked into 
the motor beside my aunt and conveyed 
to a discreet brownstone house in East 
Thirty-seventh Street. We rang the 


bell and were admitted into a dingy hall, 


where an intensely fashionable young 
woman stood talking pleadingly, it 
seemed to me, to a wasted-looking and 
inexorable woman in a brown Holland 
apron. The latter glanced at me coldly 
and then perceiving my aunt, softened 
somewhat, not excessively, and nodded 
to an inner doorway. 

We availed ourselves of her permis- 
sion, and entered the typical, long, 
dreary drawing-room of the old-fash- 
ioned New York house. A dusty elec- 
tric globe, high up in the ceiling, emit- 
ted a yellow glare that didn’t seem to 
mix at all with the dull daylight strug- 
gling in through the French windows at 
one end of the room. A wide mirror, 
reaching to the floor, covered part of 
the side wall and repeated the ugliness 
of the place, and in the center of the 
apartment stood a table piled with sam- 
ple books. Round the walls were 
ranged nondescript chairs and sofas. 
Every chair and every sofa had a fe- 


male occupant, each one sitting very 
straight and staring stonily before her, 
They all looked angry, put upon, and 
determined. 

“Is it an asylum for melancholia?” J 
whispered to my aunt. 

“They don’t like having to come to 
madam. They’re the sort of people 
who usually have everything go to 
them, but madam positively does not go 
out to fit, except, oh, in some extraor- 
dinary case! If one were ordering 
twenty or thirty pairs, for instance, 
And then she’s so awfully busy that one 
has to wait, well, some time, I must 
say.” 

I happily discovered a gilt settee in 
one corner, which was unoccupied, and 
aunt Leonora and I sat down on that. 
Then we, too, put on that stony, silént 
stare. I wondered, why every one 
looked that way, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was because all the seats 
faced each other and one had to sub- 
-limate one’s gaze, so to speak, to avoid 
staring personally and offensively into 
the countenances of the other victims, 
And speech, of course, was out of the 
question, unless one wished to address 
the entire assembly. So we all sat as 
rigid and portentously silent as if we 
were attending a spiritualist meeting. 

“When does the séance begin?’ I 
murmured, but aunt Leonora pursed 
up her lips and did not answer. 

Most of the ladies about us were, I 
observed, somewhat massive. One 
could not call it fat, as that implies su- 
perfluous flesh, and there was none here. 
Ne, they were solid, but condensed. 
The shape of their bodies had the same 
relation to the ordinary shape of a stout 
person, as my aunt’s complexion had 
to a skin au naturel. But it was all 
pleasing and well done. To be sure, 
one expected them to creak when they 
moved, but they didn’t. And they were 
all, needless to say, noticeably well 
dressed. 

There was, indeed, one exception to 
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‘the type just indicated, and somehow 
one felt that she was not yet a habitué 
of the place. She was a delightfully 
jolly person, so fat that she just flowed 
away in every direction, with a face 
as sweet as a marshmallow. I took an 
instant fancy to her, and whiled away 
most of the interval by observing a sort 
of disappearing necklace she had round 
her neck. It was composed of three 
strands of beautiful pearls and, as she 
had three chins, you will understand 
the possibilities. Every now and then, 
a minion appeared in the doorway and 
summoned one or two of the watchful 
waiters, who instantly rose and marched 
out. In the meantime, we had been 
notified that madam would be with us 
as soon as possible. 

At last she arrived, and I saw at once 
that she was worth waiting for. Here, 
one felt instantly, was a personality. 
How she conveyed the impression, it 
is impossible to say. Not, assuredly, 
through any physical distinction. She 
was very short and, I should say, al- 
most a perfect cube in shape. I no- 
ticed, too, that she limped. Her hair 
was parted saucily on one side and was 
crisply waved and polished. It began 


1 


by being snowy white for an inch or 


two about her very young face, but 
soon developed a magnificent tone of 
burnt umber, which was triumphantly 


sustained throughout. Indeed, there 
was something pervasively triumphant 
about madam. I couldn’t possibly de- 
fine it, but aunt Leonora says it’s just 
genius. 

She greeted my aunt in a fine bass 
voice, and extended a warm protec- 
torate to me. I found it wonderfully 
sustaining and felt somehow, that from 
now on everything, whether relevant 
to her ministrations or not, would be 
well with me. After some wheedling 
on the part of my aunt, madam agreed 
to stretch a point and proceed, at once, 
to the construction of my silhouette. 
And as they talked, my aunt, deeply 


searching the little, twinkling eyes of 
madam with her own, would murmur, 
from time to time, “Flat, my dear ma- 
dam, flat!” 

“Leave that to me,” rumbled the 
genius, in the voice of Edouard de 
Rezske, “Leave it to me. Eh, young 
lady? But she'll have to wait on now 
for her measurements. They’ll send 
in for you as soon as there’s an empty 
booth.” 

With this, she gave us both a smile 
full of vitality and magnetism, and pro- 
ceeded from the room, moving with that 
indescribable majesty peculiar to 
women who have been supremely suc- 
cessful in any of those professions 
which are vaguely not quite respect- 
able, like dyeing hair, acting, making 
corsets, and selling very expensive hats. 

Presently, the dear lady with the 
pearls was sent for and she rose and 
withdrew. A moment later my turn 
came, and I went down a long dim 
hallway to a rear apartment divided 
into cubicles. As I entered my cell, I 
heard a sweet, soft voice from the booth 
on my right, murmur, between sighs, 
something about being stout. 

“You, stout!” boomed the vital bari- 
tone of madam. “Stout nothing. You 
ought to see the shapes I get! Stout 
nothing. And after F get through with 
you! You see, you’re not wearing 
mine, yet.” The tone implied that when 
she did wear them the marshmallow 
lady would be a willow wand, a wraith, 
a very rapier for slenderness. 

There then ensued sounds of a fear- 
ful struggle, lasting several seconds, and 
at last madam’s voice, scornful, trium- 
phant, the fury of genius achieving: 

“Look at that! No hips, no back, 
nothing! Nothing but pure figger!” 

Quite irresistibly curious, I searched 
the wall for a crack, and happily dis- 
covering one, directed my gaze into the 
adjoining cubicle. What I saw was of 
a nature novel to me. 

“Will it be hard to get off?” mur- 








; 


mured the soft and now rather stran- 
gulated voice. 

“Not when it’s finished. 
like an old shoe.” 


On and off 
Madam’s voice sank 
another octave. “An old shoe.” She 
rose briskly. “Annie, Jeannette!” 
Two work women appeared in the cell 
and madam was next heard from in the 
room on the other side of mine. This 
time the wall presented an absolutely 
visionproof surface. Not a peek could 
be had, but the conversation was at my 
disposition. A high, empty voice ex- 
claimed: 

“Dear madam, I’ve been waiting just 
hours! But, I don’t mind if you'll 
surely have them. The twenty-ninth, 
you know x 

“They were promised, Mrs. Lilly.” 

“I know. That’s what’s so perfectly 
lovely about you, madam! You keep 
your promises. So different from those 
awful dressmakers. Now just here, 
madam 








“Yes, yes, I see. 
on you wrong, too.” 

“Oh, but it’s more than that!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lilly, I will fix it.” 

“T know, that’s what so perfectly 
lovely about you. 
it right. 
ful——” 


Annie’s put ’em 


You always do get 
So different from those aw- 


“Too tight now ?” 

“N-no. I think not.” There was a 
sound of lashing and binding. 

“Oh, that’s perfectly lovely. My 
husband says I look just exactly the 
same as I did twenty-five years ago, 
only my figure is better.” 

“Um—that’s nice, isn’t it, now?” 

“My husband wishes, though, that 
clothes were made like they were when 
we went to Vienna, on our honeymoon, 
You know those fitted 
liked ?” 

“Vienna,” murmured madam deeply, 
with a reminiscent timbre. “Hum, I 
was there twenty-five years ago, too. 
Took a special course in anatomy and 


things men 


, 
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of sage 


tailoring, just to polish off the Parisian ‘ 


corset-fitting course, 

“I didn’t go there for that exactly” 
there was a faint chuckle and a sigh, 
then briskly: “Those were the days of 
tailoring, all right! My husband says 
there is nothing as pretty as a tailored 
suit, blue serge. He always wants me 
to wear blue serge. Have you seen my 
new one from Francois?” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. 

“My new suit from Francois?” 

“Just a moment, Mrs. Lilly. When 
your maid puts these on, have her draw 
them only from here.” 

“Yes, I see. But doubtless she 
would anyway. She’s such a good maid, 
Not all maids can put a corset on prop- 
erly.” 

“Don’t take the time. Takes ten 
minutes to put a corset on right.” 

“{ know. I’m sure I never could 
manage myself.” 





“No, no; I guess you couldn’t.” 
“My husband 
pink faces, please 


says—oh, madam, 


What were we say- 


ing? Oh, I suppose”—this with a 
slightly commiserating sigh—“that 


plenty of women do have to put on 
their own.” 

“Not those who get their 
here,” said madam grimly. 

Here my curtains parted and a sallow 
nymph, with round shoulders and thick 
spectacles, who might have posed as 
the “Problem of the Working Girl,” 
came in with the paraphernalia to be 
used by the fitters. And again the flat, 
vacant voice from next door: 


corsets 


Fran- 
husband 


“Of course, it was expensive. 
cois is, you My 
says * 

Well, thought I, madam earns the 
forty-five or fifty that pair will cost, 
anyway. 

But in spite of the bran and the Bul- 
garian brew and, in spite of madam’s 
genius and in spite of everything, those 
six inches around my waist persisted. 
This may have been due to the consid- 


know. 
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erable quantities of hot chocolate with 
whipped cream, and lettuce-and-mayon- 
naise sandwiches I consumed at vari- 
ous little places, when not in the com- 
pany of my aunt. I do not know. At 
any rate, it drove my aunt to a disclo- 
sure she would not otherwise have 
made. 

It had seemed to me for quite a while 
that something rather mysterious was 
going on; that something was being 
concealed from me. Every other morn- 
ing, my aunt was immured in her room 
until half past eleven or twelve, with 
doors persistently closed. On ordinary 
mornings, her door is open while she’s 
breakfasting, and until she begins to 
dress, so that I can drop in and chat. 
And she always had a queer, disheveled 
lok after these retirements. Then 
there were occasional afternoons when 
she quite obviously hurried off to keep 
some engagement she did not wish to 
speak of. Not that she rendered to 
me a strict account of her comings or 
goings, but she usually mentioned at 
what house she was lunching or calling, 
or whatever it was. I am not particu- 
larly curious and had not really won- 
dered much about it, but I had no- 
ticed it. 

We were in my bedroom. I had put 
on the blue-serge Bobo for the first 
time, and she was looking at me, 

“The little costume is really not bad, 
but——”” There was a pause, I, look- 
ing in the glass, rather pleased with 
the effect. Then she spoke again, 
thoughtfully : 


“Lala, my child, you must do away 
with that ridiculous waistline of yours. 
We have tried various things and they 


have not worked. But I know what 
wil. I know precisely what must be 
done.” 

“Aunt,” I began heatedly, “I will not 
drink anything nastier than kumiss.” 
“No, no, no! If you do this, you 
can leave off the diet entirely. That’s 
one of the beauties of it. You can eat 
4 


“hme “4 


and drink anything and need never go 
near a doctor.” 

“Or have an operation?” I inquired 
casually. 

“I have come to the conclusion that 
operations are both unnecessary and 
harmful.” 

“Good gracious!” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing. But what is this life- 
saver, aunt?” 

“Well, the fundamental principle is, 
standing on your head. Now, Lala,” 
she added hastily, “please don’t try to 
be facetious about it. That is why I 
didn’t speak of it before. I was afraid 
you would not take it seriously, and 
the whole system is less beneficial in an 
unsympathetic atmosphere.” 

“T am sorry. I wouldn’t think of be-’ 
ing horrid about it, aunt. But what I 
mean to say is, doesn’t that seem queer, 
to stand on your head, you know?” 

“It may seem queer when one is ig- 
norant of the great principles under- 
neath the-—the treatment. And while 
standing on your head is the keynote, 
so to speak, of the system; it’s not 
everything. There are movements, and 
then swallowing air is a great factor, 
too.” 

I thought if one were to go about 
upside down, that’s about all one could 
swallow, but I said nothing. 

“You know,” she went on, “that day 
I went to Nellie Westlake’s to tea, and 
I couldn’t remember what we were go- 
ing to hear? Well, it turned out to be 
a Russian. He spoke on hygiene. Aw- 
fully scientific and all that, but the gist 
of it was that you can cure anything, 
and do the most marvelous things to 
your figure by following this system.” 

“By standing on your head?” 

“Yes; being upside down, you know. 
Just think,” said my aunt, with feeling, 
“we're always right side up; think of 
it! The organs never, absolutely never, 
get a chance to be upside down.” 
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“How do we know that they want 
to be?” 

“Why, it’s a change, and a change is 
always a rest, isn’t it?” 

I hesitated to confirm this. I had 
had several changes the past two weeks, 
which had not proved very restful, and 
was apparently about to have another, 
which might be even less so. 

“He explained that ordinarily we only 
exercise Our muscles and not our or- 
gans. And doing all his movements, 
we exercise the inner organs them- 
selves. It’s quite marvelous for re- 
ducing. Of course, the whole thing is 
simply Hindu,” she concluded trium- 
phantly. 

Hindu! Stranger and _ stranger! 
Why is it Hindu to be upside down? 
Besides, I thought she had said it was 
Russian. 

“You can’t thifik what it does for 
one’s lines, apart from being so won- 
derfully restful,” on my aunt. 
“All the women I are doing it. 
Most of them are simply worn out from 
rolling bandages and cutting 
ton flannel and writing checks 
ing for money.” 

“Where and how do they do it, 
aunt?” 


went 


know 


out can- 
and ask- 


“Well, there are classes and private 


courses. Most of us, 


one knows, take private courses. 


I mean the women 
He 
has girls trained for it, and they come 
and go through the movements with 
you in your room. And then, it’s ad- 
visable to go to his place occasionally. 
It’s very convenient there for the snake 
movement and standing on your head. 
A big room, all padded. But you can 
practice everything at home, swallow- 
ing air and all that.” 

“Oh, yes, swallowing air!” I replied 
cautiously. 

“You see,” she spoke with intense 
enthusiasm, “how really Hindu it all 
is. Air and water are the great Hindu 
principles. In short, Lala, I’m deter- 
mined that you shall have a course. It 


” 
’ 


Ainslee’s 


will make a different person of 
I will make you a present of it.’ 

“A present! Is it expensive? 

“Oh, no! A hundred and fifty, Ibe 
lieve. She can do you every other 
morning, after she’s through with me” 

“So that’s what you were doing when 
you were shut up, and I thought you 
were sick!” 

“Dear Lala,” said my kindest of 
aunts, “I didn’t know you were wor. 
ried.” 

I was so charmed to return to ar 
gime of real food that I embraced the 
Russo-Hindu air swallowing and aero 
batics with delight. Besides, the occa- 
sional visits to what my uncle, who is 
my aunt’s husband and of whom I haye 
not spoken, because he would need, at 
least, an entire chapter, calls the “Pad- 
ded Seil,” were immensely diverting, 
Middle-aged ladies in glove-fitting bath- 
ing suits took dry swims on the padded 
floor, and stood on their heads with 
abandon, and with a wall handy to col- 
lapse on, when the balance of power 
shifted, which it perpetually did. I 
spent hours poised on the back of my 
neck, with my feet in the air, turned 
somersaults backward, and did a snake 
movement that would have made a 
name for me in vaudeville. My aunt 
was charmed and maintained that she 
could see my waistline diminishing 
hourly. 

During all this, my trousseau pro 
ceeded magnificently. I had angry, lit- 
tle, round hats without any trimming, 
which didn’t look like anything in par- 
ticular when off, but which had quite 
an air when on. I had overcoats 90 
beautiful that I could only wear them 
when the sun shone and I didn’t need 
them, and suits with frills, and boots 
with thrills, and skirts with chills where 
they didn’t meet the boots, and every- 
thing with bills, which, mostly, my fairy 
godmother of an aunt paid for me. And 
if I were not always and inevitably 
smart, I was, at least, at times. 
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And then it was that my real god- 
mother, aunt Engadine van Puyp, ar- 
rived from the South. She had re- 
mained away later than usual and per- 
haps it was just as well, as she and 
aunt Leonora do not agree. They are 
on opposite sides of the house and also 
on opposite sides of every possible 
question, idea, and belief known to 
mankind. Aunt Engadine’s name is not 
Engadine, of course; it is Camille. But, 
as it’s quite impossible to call any one 
Camille who looks just as she does, and, 
as she invariably tells every one in the 
course of every conversation she has 
ever had, of an incident which hap- 
pened to her once in the Engadine, 
years ago—an incident most annoying 
to her at the time and to her friends 
and family every since—we call her 
Aunt Engadine, when she is not pres- 
ent. When she is, she is invariably ad- 
dressed as auntie. 

She lives in a small house just off 
Washington Square and is much more 
New York than New York itself. Her 
great-grandmother had kept house in 
the same spot and in the identical way 
that she does and had lived the same 
upright, charitable, earnest existence 
that does aunt Engadine. When her 
return became imminent, I was noti- 
fied by letter that I would be expected 
to lunch with her at her house, the day 
after her arrival, at one o’clock sharp. 
But a cataclysmic happening awaited 
aunt Engadine. Pipes had burst in the 
dining room and the housekeeper had 
not notified her, hoping to have them 
repaired before her arrival. But they 
were not repaired and aunt Engadine 
came home to a flooded fireside and a 
necessary deviation from the order of 
her existence, a painfully disconcert- 
ing circumstance to auntie. The day 
of her return, I received a testy tele- 
gram. My godmother does not like 
the telephone. 


Must lunch in horrid restaurant. Disap- 
Prove of them generally. Pipes broken. Silly 
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Gibbs did not inform. One sharp at Bel- 
grade. CAMILLE VAN Puyp, 

Of course, aunt Leonora was not to 
go. She had been perfunctorily invited 
and had perfunctorily declined and ap- 
pearances were preserved, as they had 
been since the quarrel which had taken 
place eighteen years before, over a hat. 
I had not seen my godmother for some 
time, and my recollection of her was 
slightly dimmed, but I knew her as a 
godmother of unfailing interest and 
thoughtfulness. I had sent her my pic- 
ture the year before, taken out. West, 
in my tweed Norfolk suit when it was 
new, and a sailor hat, and she had writ- 
ten back that she was- proud of me and 
had framed my photograph and hung 
it in the living room. Encouraged by 
this year-old compliment, I took espe- 
cial pains to look well the day of the 
luncheon. I wore a very snappy lit- 
tle dark-blue suit, with a tight skirt, 
and a short jacket, excessively tight in 
some places and excessively full in 
others, a round toque of dark blue, 
which I requested aunt Leonora’s maid 
to put on for me, as I can never bring 
myself to pull hats down far enough 
over my eyes. She adjusted it very 
smartly, without any hair showing at 
all, except a snaky wisp glued to my 
cheek. At her request, I also applied 
some very red lip salve. I like rouge, 
but I do not like the sensation of lip 
salve—it feels so warm and sticky— 
but I wanted to look right. I also 
wore high, white-topped boots and a 
blue fox fur aunt Leonora had given 
me, close up about my throat, so that 
it almost covered my ears and chin. 
On the whole, I was quite a success. 
Like Lizzie O’Donahan, I distinctly 
“had it” that day. 

All these prenarations and stopping 
to put on a little extra powder, in the 
car—one wants to be very white with 
such red lips—made me a trifle late 
and, when I entered the red-velvet cor- 
ridor outside of the Belgrade dining 





52 
room, it was full of people awaiting 
engagements, and the clock said one 
five. Of course, I knew my godmother 
would be there, as she is prompt- 
ness itself. I walked slowly up the 
corridor, looking for her and looking 
at myself in the mirrors lining the place, 
whenever I had a chance. My dashing 
reflection was very pleasing, I must 
confess. 

I had almost reached the end, when 
I discovered aunt Engadine. Her small 
figure was enthroned in a large, velvet 
chair, and she was wearing, it seemed 
to me, the identical suit she had had on 
six years before—severe pepper and 
salt tailored costume, black felt hat, high 
collar, and black round-toed boots. 
When I caught sight of her, I waved, 
but she did not respond, and looked 
impatiently beyond me. Then her eyes 


returned to me, lingered on my face, 
and suddenly a look of recognition fol- 
lowed, a look of recognition but more 
of horror, of distaste, of fury, or so 
it seemed to me, and yet, I felt I must 


be mistaken. 

“Hello, auntie,” I began jauntily. 

“Lala, Lala Taylor, is it possible that 
this is you, and I was just looking at 
you and wondering how such a dread- 
ful, impossible show-girl sort of per- 
son ever got in here! Where did you 
get those awful clothes?” She looked 
about apprehensively and _ added: 
“What if we should be seen?” 

Aunt Engadine has extremely thin 
features, a sharp nose, which points 
straight out at you like an accusing 
finger, and a great deal of fair, natu- 
rally curly hair of which she is rather 
proud and which, in defiance of the 
passing mode, she always wears pro- 
truding from under her hat, in a tuft 
over her forehead. The ensemble is, 
at any time, suggestive of a well-bred, 
but touchy, French poodle and to-day 
the likeness was exact. I was pro- 
foundly disconcerted. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that perhaps, sitting down, 


ee an s - i 


Ainslee’s 


less of me might be visible than § 
ing up. So I sat down abruptly, 
in this hope I was wrong, for my-skist 
while it was ankle length, Standing, 
proved to be knee length, sitting, ang 
my aunt’s perception of this fact caused 
me to rise again hastily. 

There followed a moment of silence 
in which aunt Engadine visibly strug. 
gled for self-control, and I surrept. 
tiously licked the paint off my lips and 
swallowed it, feeling that, after all, one 
can die but once. Presently, she spoke, 

“T am exceedingly sorry this has o¢ 
curred, Lala, but you brought it op 
yourself. To find you in such an out 
rageous, such a terrible costume, vio- 
lating every tenet of good breeding and 
even of decency was, I must say, a 
shock to me. And then all that stuf 
on your face, just like the nondescript 
women who habitually eat in these 
places!” She looked about her, 4 
have always disliked restaurants and 
now, I abhor them,” she added, as 
though the restaurant were in some ob- 
scure way a sharer in my guilt. 

I was glad not to bear the burden 
alone. We proceeded to the dining 
room and when my legs were under 
the table and my lip paint in my stom 
ach, and I had taken off the smart fur, 
which had added not a little to my ap 
pearance, and pushed my hat above 
my eyebrows, the horizon cleared. 

“So you came on to be with your 
stepmother,” said my aunt, after she 
had demanded of the waiter, with com 
siderable asperity, whether he had any- 
thing fit for plain people to eat, and 
not full of white wine and truffles, and 
had ordered cold cuts, baked potatoes, 
and lettuce. 

“Yes, I’m dying to see her, aren't 
you?” 

“Well, I hope you’ll have on decent 
clothes when you do.” Auntie is not 
one to let things drop. 

“Do you know her?” I asked, dodg- 
ing the brick. 
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' “No, But I know she’s a gentlewo- 
man, gently born and gently bred, and 
awoman of character, for she has done, 
I've been told, more war work, and 
accomplished greater things than any 
other individual woman in Baltimore. 
What she will think of such an exhi- 
bition of frivolity and bad taste as your 
appearance, I do not know. Moreover, 
she’s a Southerner and Southerners are 
not always willing to acknowledge our 
pretensi ns to good birth, so for good- 
ness’ sake, Lala, try to look like a lady 
when she arrives.” 

This was too much. 
I lost my temper. 

“Aunt Leonora likes these clothes,” I 
added hotly, “and everybody in New 
York knows what a_ well-dressed 
woman she is. Nobody ever thought 
she didn’t look like a lady”’—Aunt En- 
gadine attempted to interrupt here, but 
I didn’t give her a chance—“or thet 
she wasn’t patriotic! She chose all my 
things and some of them arem re as 

Here my godmother succeeded in 
stemming the flood. 

“All I can say is, that your aunt 
Leonora has shown worse judgment 
than even I thought her capable of. 
She needs an operation. Why isn’t she 
in the hospital having it?” 

“Operation? There isn’t going to be 
any. Oh, not at all!” I said, calming 
down suddenly. “Not at all. She isn’t 
having an operation.” 

“Not having one!” said my aunt, 
with evident disappointment, “Why 
not? What is she doing?” 

“Standing on her head, in a padded 
cell,” I replied, with a fine sense of 
climax. 

The dramatic effect was all I could 
desire. “Padded cell,” she began, chok- 
ing with surprise. ‘“Padded—Lala!” 


Quite suddenly, 


But I was not to taste the full satis- 
faction the shock I had given her af- 
forded me, for just at that moment we 
were interrupted in the most unex- 
pected manner. A hand was laid on my 
shoulder and a well-known voice ex- 
claimed : 

“Lala! Well, upon my soul!” 

Aunt Engadine and I both turned and 
there, sure enough, was father. But 
our gaze did not linger long on him. It 
riveted itself on the vision by his side. 
An Egyptian princess, a French diva, a 
dark-eyed, slyphlike adventuress! Not 
since I spent three days in Monte Carlo 
have I seen anything so, well, quite so. 
She was stunning! An immense hat 
of black gauze drooped over a pale, 
but skillfully tinted face and all but 
concealed the delicately penciled eyes 
that shone brilliant and languishing 
above a bewildering arrangement of 
filmy harem veil. The gown was col- 
larless and waistless and hipless. It 
undulated; it clung. I stared and then 


smiled admiringly. My aunt stared and 


did not smile. She was rigid with pas- 
sionate disapprobation. And I saw her 
shudder when my father exclaimed 
breezily : 

“Well, Cammy darling, here’s your 
new sister-in-law. You and she are 
sure to be great old pals!” 

Aunt Engadine has never been to a 
restaurant since. She has transferred, 
in some way, the blame for my step- 
mother and me to them and to aunt 
Leonora, but is, as one might know she 
would be, kindness itself to us. And 
as for aunt Leonora, she feels that the 
one triumphant exception to the rule 
that stepmother and stepdaughter do 
not get along is due to her good offices 
in procuring for me, in the nick of 
time, a silhouette. 





Who Was Sylvia 


By Arthur Crabb 


Author of “Eyes,” “The Lottery,” etc. 


REDERICK HARRISON, emi- 

F nent lawyer of Alden, and aged 

very nearly fifty, spent a few 

days in New York during a certain 

March. As was his custom on such 
occasions, he stayed at his club. 

When he went downtown on the last 
day of his visit, he wore a light over- 
coat, for the day was bright and warm 
and gave every promise of remaining 
so. But the day was fickle, as March 
days are wont to be, and when at six 
o'clock that evening he approached his 
club, it was bitterly cold, and he hur- 
ried along cresting the raw wind with 
his head down, his hands in his coat 
pockets, and his coat 
about him. He had almost arrived 
when his foot struck something soft 
and comparatively heavy on the side- 
walk. His first impulse was to pass it 
by, but on second thought he turned 
quickly and picked it up. It was a small 
bag such as women carry—larger than 
a purse, but smaller than any masculine 
bag. So much Mr. Harrison knew by 
the sense of touch. He looked about 
for a possible owner and saw that not 
only was the street deserted but the 
houses along it were dark. To com- 
mence a search for the owner, then and 
there, would be futile, and the cold 
made the thought most unpleasant. 
Therefore, Mr. Harrison slipped the 
article into his pocket and went on his 
way. 

Before he reached his club, he met a 
friend ; they went in together, gave their 
hats and coats to an attendant and—it 
matters not what they did. It matters 
only that eventually Mr. Harrison 
dined, noted the time, ordered his things 


wrapped close 


packed and a taxicab called. In cop. 
nection with the former item he asked 
to have his light overcoat packed and 
his heavy one left ready for him to 
wear. This was done, and Mr. Harri- 
son departed for Alden, having forgot- 
ten all about the lady’s wrist bag which 
he had found and which reposed safely 
in his grip. 

Two days later, Mr. Harrison dis. 
covered the bag in his overcoat pocket, 
He examined its contents, and immedi- 
ately sat down in the Orchatd Club and 
wrote to Miss Sylvia Blake in New 
York: 

Miss Sytvia BLAKE. 

Dear Mapam: I have in my possession a 
small bag containing several of your cards, 
which suggest that the bag is yours. I shall 


be glad to forward it to you if you are, in 


reality, the owner. Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK Harrison, 


Miss 


Blake answered promptly in 
this manner: 


My Dear Mr. Harrison: So many people 
carry my cards that I cannot be at all sure 
that the pocketbook is mine. 

If, however, it is a gray-and-blue beaded 
bag, and if it contains about thirty dollars in 
bills, some change, a handkerchief with an 
embroidered S. B., a shopping list, a Yale 
key, a Dorine, and a newspaper clipping, it 
probably belongs to me. If you consider this 
identification sufficient, and decide to let me 
have it, won't you please retain what you 
consider to be a proper reward and the 
amount necessary to cover the cost of for- 
warding? Sincerely, Sytv1A BLAKE. 


Mr. Harrison at once wrote to Miss 
Blake: 


Your identification is sufficiently accurate 
to warrant my presuming that you are the 
legal owner of the beaded bag. It gives me 
great pleasure to return it to you, carrying 
charges prepaid. 
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Who Was Sylvia? 


1 suggest that you donate to a worthy 
charity whatever you consider would have 
been a proper reward if the bag had been re- 
turned to you by a financially embarrassed in- 
dividual. 

It occurs to me that the careless dropping 
of this bag suggests a lack of responsibility, 
which is regrettable evidence of the mental 
condition of many of our young ladies. 

P. S—What is a Dorine? 


And forthwith Miss Blake answered: 


Please accept my thanks for the return of 
my bag. The Worthy Charity also extends 
its thanks to you for your thoughtfulness— 
and to me for my carelessness. 

| wonder if, by any chance, you are related 
to Miss Caroline Harrison, who, I think, lives 
on Willow Street, near Orchard, in Alden. 
I met her some years ago in the South. She 
was delightful, but so very learned. Her 
questions were terrifying, while yours—is it 
possible that you really don’t know what a 
Dorine is? Such ignorance, in these days of 
unlimited advertising and unrestrained look- 
ing-glasses is truly appalling. Only a very 
young, a very aged, or a very reckless woman 
omits from her hand bag that first aid to the 
irradiant—a tiny powder puff and powder in 
atiny box from Paris. I’m sorry you didn’t 
find mine in the bag, for one learns more 
from observation than from description, don’t 
you think? 

Thanking you again very much for your 
great kindness to me. 


Mr. Harrison considered the advis- 
ability of continuing such a flippant cor- 
respondence, but he didn’t consider 
long. Little Miss Sylvia amused him 
and he wrote again: 


I have an aunt named Caroline Harrison. 
I do not find her questions or conversation 
terrifying, but, of, course, my being a man 
and old, may account for that. She is per- 
haps a little more serious than some of our 
younger generation. She does not, I am sure, 
find use for a Dorine! 

My aunt tells me that she does not recall 
your name, but I am sure you will forgive 
her—old ladies are to be forgiven for for- 


getting youngsters met in the South, aren't 
they? 


I most respectfully suggest that you try, 
asa substitute for your Dorine, plenty of 
sleep, plenty of exercise in the open air, and 
not too much fancy food, especially at odd 


hours. You will, I am sure, appreciate that 


advice when you grow up and are more seri- 
ous than you are now. 


At the earliest possible montent Miss 
Blake answered: 


Heaven grant that I never grow up and 
become serious! Five feet four is a very 
comfortable height, and life is too solemn a 
matter to take seriously. Your reference to 
fancy food puzzles me. Hasn't the joy of 
simple living penetrated the stronghold of 
Alden yet? Or would you attribute to me 
that lack of gastronomic prudence which 
some of my elders—and supposedly betters 
—display? 

As for sleep, I lie awake nights telling 
myself that proper young ladies don’t cor- 
respond with unknown gentlemen. I’m dread- 
fully exercised over the fact that your aunt 
Caroline doesn’t remember me, for I’d hoped 
that I might ask where and how you found 
my purse. If only Miss Harrison had the 
powder-puff habit, what a bond it would 
establish! Alas! the Bibles of the intel- 
lectual read, “Let your nose so shine before 
men’—and they are impervious to higher 
criticism. So I fear that I haven’t the shadow 
of an excuse for troubling you further with 
my idle chatter. 


Mr. Harrison read the letter, read it 
again, and was a little piqued. It was 
quite evident that Miss Blake was a 
lady, however young and frivolous, and 
it behooves a gentleman to comply with 
a lady’s proper request. Certainly Miss 
Blake’s was suggesting that matters had 
gone far enough, and that the incident 
should be closed. On the other hand, 
Miss Blake was a woman and women’s 
words, written and spoken, are not to 
be taken literally. It was entirely con- 
ceivable that Miss Sylvia would enjoy 
nothing so much as continuing the cor- 
respondence. The solution was quite 
simple—let Miss Blake stop it herself, 
if she wished it stopped. Mr, Harrison 
rather enjoyed it; the society of clever 
women pleased him greatly, and, though 
Mr. Harrison never gave it a thought, 
he pleased many charming women. 

Miss Sylvia simply amused Mr. 
Harrison—a young girl could do no 
more—but say what you will, a woman 
unknown possesses a charm that a 
woman known can never have; it is the 
lure of uncertainty, the fascination of 
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mystery, a deceiving thing and fleeting, 
but nevertheless gripping. Mr. Harri- 
son smiled to himself and called him- 
self an old fool, and went on wondering 
what sort of a girl Sylvia was. He 
knew perfectly well that one who writes 
wittily may be quite duil in conversa- 
tion. Many a woman may burst into 
joyous song on paper who, face to face, 
is unattractive, ill at ease, and entirely 
without charm. Hler physical appear- 
ance is too much for her; with that 
handicap removed, her heart singeth! 
Mr, Harrison declined to believe that 
any such condition existed. He liked 
to picture Sylvia as twenty-two or three, 
dark, not quite slender, her vivacity 
well controlled, her color high, her eyes 
bright, her mouth a little large, but very 
sweet. He saw no reason why, there in 
the quiet of the Orchard Club, with his 
day’s work done, he should not chat 
with such a child as his fancy painted. 
Mr. Harrison, great lawyer, man of af- 
fairs, and with a very stolid, old heart, 
really had, down underneath, a bit of 
romance in him. 

Mr. Harrison was sure that there 
could be no harm in writing to Sylvia, 
and he immediately did so, complaining 
bitterly of her hint that their brief asso- 
ciation should come to an end forth- 
with. This time he wrote a letter, a 
long, amusing epistle, begging charity 
from her, with laughter in the words, 
and laying before her_the spectacle of 
his loneliness, his sadness, and his 
melancholy, in such tragic vein that 
Sylvia must have been convulsed with 
laughter or reduced to tears—depend- 
ing on whether or not she believed him. 

Sylvia replied, which proved that Mr. 
Harrison had been quite right in not 
placing faith in her plea for the pro- 
prieties. She accepted, without ques- 
tion, his portrayal of his hard lot, and 
told him that it was entirely his own 
fault. She chided him for remaining 
single, scolded him for his selfishness, 
derided the complete luxury with which 


he lived, and made fun of him g 
ally. 

That was much to Mr. Harrison's 
liking, for Sylvia showed a keen insight 
and a broad mind. His vision of her be. 
gan to be convincing—certainly she 
could not be a mouselike, drab little 
person. Also, he added a few years 
to her age. He wrote as she had writ- 
ten, attempting an analysis of her char- 
acter, her mode of living, her appear. 
ance, and her views on life in general, 
treating them all with a light and satir. 
ical touch, and, in truth, making the 
whole thing a treatise on a presumed 
frivolity in all young society women of 
the day. 

Sylvia denied both his criticism and 
his compliments, told him that she was 
an extremely serious woman, and chal- 
lenged him to refute her straightfor- 
vard statement regarding his own char- 
acter. This Mr. Harrison did, and it 
amused him to use very long words, the 
meaning of which few young women 
would know. He brought to bear upon 
her all the logic of his finely trained 
mind, and made many statements that 
were most illogical, if Sylvia could but 
discover it! 

Sylvia brushed aside the chaff and 
took unto herself only the good grain of 
Mr. Harrison’s letters. At times, Mr. 
Harrison came close to redrawing his 
picture of her, and adding many years 
to her age, for such thoughts as hers, 
such insight, such keen perception, 
could hardly exist in a girl of twenty- 
two. And yet there was youth—the 
happy, carefree laughter of youth—in 
Sylvia’s letters. 

By the time spring had passed into 
summer, Mr. Harrison was still further 
convinced that he was entirely an old 
fool, for he looked forward to Sylvia's 
letters as to nothing else. They took 
precedence over his dinner, his sleep, 
his business, his golf, and his friends. 
They were his most precious possession. 
When one arrived, he often carried it 
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about with him for hours, knowing that 
it would lose none of its charm, and 
reveling the while in that most subtle 
joy- anticipation. 

It was not until summer was weil 
upon them that the first open and above- 
boar d, serious note was struck. Imag- 
ine a long-distance conversation, such 
this, by letter! 

“So you are in Newport?” 

“Yes, but not the Newport of the 
limelight. - And you are in Saunders- 
town? I went up on a hill and looked 
across the bay, but I could not see you 
—at least, | ‘could not be sure of you 
in the crowds—even with grandfather’s 
telescope. I am going to the Pier some 
day next week—perhaps I shall see you 
then, as I go through.” 

“I’m awfully but I’m driving 
up to Providence that day for golf.” 

“Why don’t you go some other day ?” 


sorry, 


“Because I am afraid that you might 
see me, and 

“But I should love to see you. 
don’t you come over here, 
some day?” 

“Because I am in love with the 
woman wha writes to me and I would 
not lose her.” 

“But, silly, 


Why 


say to lunch, 


you would find her!” 

And she would find an old man, and 
would be very sweet to him, but a little 
bored, and if, after that, he ever had 
any letters from her, he would know 
that they were written as—well, sup- 
pose we say, a duty.” 

“Suppose we do say ‘a duty,’ and I'll 
promise you that when writing to you 
becomes a duty, there won’t be any writ- 
ing. Still, I think that you are right: 
How many people we know and how 
casually we regard most of them—and 
how seldom does a friendship such as 
ours exist! It is better not to disturb 
it—better not to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. What an awful way 
to put it, even if you are an old goose! 
i wonder whether, if we should meet, 


other !” 

“T doubt it!” 

“You do not doubt it! I am sure I 
should know you if I heard you speak f” 

“I think that I should not even have 
to hear you speak!” 


to hold that con- 
The early fall found them 
back in their cities, each hammering at 
the problem that confronted him, “If 
we should meet, what then?” 

Sylvia was unafraid, and Mr. Harri- 
son said that it was because she had 
nothing to lose. 

“Wise old man,” she wrote, “wiser 
than any man ever was before, you are 
perfectly silly! Have you no faith in 
yourself—or me? 

Sylvia had grown—grown! She was 
no longer a child, but a mature woman! 

Winter came, and Christmas was in 
the air. Mr. Harrison spoke of it, and 
with perfect innocence, and in the spirit 
of levity, wrote of the absence of his 
aunt in California, of the fact that he 
was an orphan without brothers or 


It took all summer 
versation. 


sis- 
ters, and that his few cousins were so 
far removed from him, both geograph- 
ically and in relationship, as to be of no 
use to him. He pictured the day as he 
would spend it at the Orchard Club, 
he and two or three other sad old men, 
each with a tear or two in his eyes. 

Mr. Harrison, for the sake of his 
humor, thought nothing of the fib he 
told Sylvia. True, he had no relatives 
but his aunt—for which fact he thanked 
God—but he had friends innumerable 
to whom no greater pleasure could 
come than to have him with them at 
Christmas. Many a child who knew 
nothing of Mr. Harrison’s great mind, 
had an intimate knowledge of his great 
heart. 

Imagine Mr. Harrison’s astonishment 
when he discovered that he had written 
more convincingly than he knew! Syl- 
via said simply: “Come to us.” Later 
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on, she went into details, describing her 
plans for the day, telling of the hosts 
of men, women, and children in her 
family, and how nicely Mr. Harrison 
would fit in with them all. 

“Do come,” she wrote, and Mr. Har- 
rison could hear the plea of her voice, 
and see her eyes imploring him. “Come 
the day before Christmas, and I’ll take 
you for a ride up the Hudson, or wher- 
ever you want to go, and you can take 
me to the theater in the evening. You 
can Sleep late at your club or your hotel 
Christmas day, or at our house, if you 
prefer, for there is plenty of room. We 
have a huge family dinner at two 
o'clock, and pass the afternoon some- 
how or other till dark, when we have 
tea. Perhaps I can make Uncle Ben 
let you be Santa Claus, if you want to 
very much. 

“Just think of the stories we have all 
read of how some good, bad, or indif- 
ferent person has felt terribly guilty at 
Christmas and, overcome by the spirit 
of the day, has gone out into the world 
and left a ton or so of Christmas food 
and Christmas cheer at every door in the 
poor parts of New York, and perhaps 
Brooklyn, too; or how he has found 
a tramp on a bench in Madison Square, 
or a poor little shivering waif selling 
matches in the snow, or a boyhood 
friend down and out in the hospital, 
and how he changes their whole exist- 
ence for ever and ever. Of course, a 
woman can’t do these things—except 
in a most impersonal way, in connection 
with cut-and-dried charity organiza- 
tions, and perhaps with the washer- 
woman’s family that she has known for 
years—so you’re my only chance, my 
only hope! 

“Think of it, a perfectly respect- 
able down-and-outer like you, with 
two big tears streaming down your 
cheeks, who can come—you, not the 
tears, of course—right into the house, 
and behave perfectly properly, and not 
be the least trouble or bother, and who 


will probably bring me some lovely ™ 
monogrammed cigarettes, and will play 


checkers or chess or piquet with father 
—and take me to the theater. You sim- 
ply must come!” 

Mr. Harrison laughed, and the laugh 
died away and left him standing at a 
window through which he could have 
seen the evening throng going home- 
ward along Orchard Street, but through 
which he saw nothing at all but a 
brown-eyed girl who was not a girl at 
all, but a woman—a woman who had 
become the all-controlling influence of 
his life. That fact was clear, and must 
be faced. Perhaps the spirit of Christ- 
mas, permeating the air all about, was 
too strong even for Mr. Harrison! He 
knew that sooner or later the mask 
must be dropped, and that he must put 
himself to the test. 


sut Christmas! Surely that was not 


the time for a stranger to enter Sylvia's 
house. 

Mr. Harrison, standing at the win- 
dow, imagined that he was considering 


the matter of Christmas seriously, 
whereas he was considering nothing 
whatever but the face of Sylvia. He 
remembered that something in Sylvia’s 
letter had annoyed him; he could not 
recall what it was, and read the letter 
again. He found it easily enough—it 
was the monogrammed cigarettes. Mr. 
Harrison wrote a telegram to Sylvia 
and dispatched it. 

“Do you smoke cigarettes?” it read. 
The answer came before Mr. Harrison 
had finished dinner, 

“Only when they bear my monogram, 
and are presents from old gentlemen 
coming to spend Christmas with me and 
mine! I am writing to-night.” The 
telegram was signed “Sylvia.” Never 
before, in any message to Mr. Harrison, 
had that name appeared alone. 

The next morning Mr. Harrison knew 
very well that he was an old fool, 
not only to have interest at all in a 
young chit that he had never seen, but 
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to think, for a minute, that he might 
have any interest in her after he had 
seen her. Imagine arriving at a strange 
house, the guest of an insignificant, 
uninteresting, and extremely plain child, 
who, having no romance in her every- 
day life, had cooked up one, as a child 
will, dreaming all sorts of make-believe 
things. 

No, sir! Mr. Harrison was 
that sort of an old fool—he’d stay 
where he belonged! And he stuck to 
his resolution all day long, and that 
night sat down to write Sylvia all about 
it, making his refusal just as kind and 
gentle as he possibly could. Sylvia’s 
promised letter had not come. Mr. 
Harrison took a long time over his let- 
ter, but finally it was finished and 
sealed and stamped, and he walked with 
it to the club post box. He held it at 
the slot for a moment, and then put it 
in his pocket, went into the living room, 
and sat down before the wood fire. An 
hour later, he dropped the letter— 
stamp, envelope, and all—into the 
flames, and watched it curl up into black 


not 


ash and finally crumble and disappear 


—and just at that moment 
brought Sylvia’s letter to him. 

Mr. Harrison held it in his fingers a 
long time before he read it, and he sat 
perfectly still for a long time after 
he had read it. It said, in part: 

“If you have faith in me, you will 
not be afraid to come. You will, too, 
come because I ask it. 
must be a poor thing and not worth 
continuing if it will not stand the light.” 

Mr. Harrison, late that night, wrote 
to Sylvia that he would arrive promptly 
at two o'clock on the day before Christ- 
mas, and asked her to obtain tickets for 
such play as she might select. 

Promptly on the minute, Mr. Harri- 
son entered Sylvia’s house, and the maid 
promised him that Miss Sylvia would 
be down at once. Sylvia came, went 
straight to Mr. Harrison, and held out 
her hand to him. 


a boy 


Our friendship ~ 


“Goodness gracious—you are old 
after all, aren’t you?” she cried. 

“Very, very old,” Mr. Harrison said, 
“T told you so!” 

“But I thought you were joking. I 
didn’t think an old man would take all 
that trouble to write letters to a child. 
You did call me ‘my dear child’ once, 
you know.” 

Sylvia was a child, albeit a large one, 
and surely not over twenty. She was 
tall, not quite slender, and very dark, 
and her skin was creamy and rosy and 
very beautiful. Her eyes were brown 
and large, and no girl ever had such 
eyes who was not a very nice girl in- 
deed. Her mouth was a trifle large and 
somewhat prim, but her smile was glori- 
ous to behold! She was quite as beau- 
tiful as Mr. Harrison had dared dream, 
and she was even more substantial and 
charming. Certainly Sylvia was not an 
insignificant little thing! 

They talked for a few minutes before 
Sylvia mentioned their ride, and then 
agreed that the day was perfect. They 
went up the Hudson, as Sylvia had said 
they would, and the girl chatted mer- 
rily. It was very pleasant for Mr. Har- 
rison to listen to her. She was very 
modest and very sweet, simplicity it- 
self. She apologized for calling him an 
old man—of course, he wasn’t old, just 
older than she was. She was very re- 
spectful, which is delightful to older 
folk, if the respect be not assumed. 
Before they turned for home Mr. Har- 
rison was quite sure that he could never 
have pieced together, in his imagina- 
tion, a young woman nearly so attrac- 
tive, and who so entirely satisfied his 
ideals of young womanhood as Sylvia 
did. 

They returned at five o’clock, and 
Sylvia suggested tea, and they sat down 
to it, and ate and drank almost in si- 
lence. 

“Please smoke,” Sylvia said. 

“Thank you, I will,” said Mr. Harri- 
son, sinking back comfortably in his 
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chair. “Well, well,” he said, “this is 
very nice—and very strange indeed !” 

“Isn't it?” said Sylvia. “But I knew 
you would be awfully nice! Only a 
very nice man could possibly write such 
wonderful letters as yours!” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Mr. Harrison. 
“Don’t think that you can pull wool 
over my eyes as you do over young 
men’s! I’m a very wise old man!” 

“Do.you like me?” Sylvia asked. 

“T like you very much, as you well 
know,” said Mr. Harrison. 

“Of course, you’d say that! I mean, 
am I just what you expected to find, 
or am I very different?” 

Mr. Harrison smiled 
straight into Sylvia’s eyes. 
not Sylvia,” he said quietly. 

“What! I am not Sylvia? 
you mean?” 

“I mean that you are not the Sylvia 
who has been writing to me!” 

“What absolute nonsense!” she ex- 
claimed. “If I am not, who am I?” 

“That I do not know—but you are 
not the Sylvia!” 

She knew by Mr. Harrison’s voice 
that it was useless to argue. He spoke 
with a conviction that nothing could 
shake. 

“You are wise—very, very 
aren’t you?” she said. 

“Then I am right?” 

Sylvia in answer, rang a bell, and to 
the responding maid she said, “Will you 
please ask Miss Blake if she will have 
tea?” 

Mr. Harrison 
searching Sylvia’s, 

“Well?” he said. 

“Miss Sylvia Blake will be here in a 
minute, I think,” and Sylvia smiled. 
“How did you know?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Mr. Harri- 
son said. 4 

“IT am Sylvia Blake.” 

“Undoubtedly,” he 
moment there came 


and gazed 
“You are 


What do 


wise, 


smiled, his eyes 


At that 
the room a 


said. 
into 


lady whose hair was white. 
walked straight to Mr. Harrison. 

“Well,” she said, “so you’re Frede- 
rick Harrison?” 

“T am,” said Mr, Harrison. 

“T’m glad you’re here, and I hope you 
are glad to be here! I’m Sylvia Blake 
—Miss Sylvia Blake—and this is my 
grandniece. I hope you like her. I had 
business that needed attending to this 
afternoon, and she offered to take care 
of you. I hope she did it well. Did 
you, my dear?” 

“She did—most excellently,” said Mr, 
Harrison, 

“Good! And we can’t blame her if 
she would have her little joke, can we?” 

“IT think,” said Mr. Harrison, “that 
the joke was 

“__on me! I suppose it was—but I 
don’t see yet how you guessed!” Sylvia 
said. 

_ said Mr. Harrison, 
“He’s awfully wise, aunty!” 


I didn’t guess,” 


“That’s not important—what is im- 
portant is that we’re going to have an 
outsider here to-morrow, to break up 
the awful monotony of Blake & Blake 
connections! I am undoubtedly a trai- 
tor to the family, but there is such a 
thing as too much family. You're go- 
ing to take me to the theater to-night, 
I believe. I'd like another cup of tea, 
Sylvia, if you please—strong. I shall 
have to stay awake. I’m not used to 
going to the theater with young men. 
From your letters, I believed you to be 
at least as old as I am.” 

“Have you the tickets?” 
rison asked. 

“I have. You don’t suppose I’d for- 
get them, do you, the first time I’ve 
had a beau in twenty years? Please get 
them, Sylvia, nry dear. They are in my 
blue bead bag on the hall table.” Then 
to Mr. Harrison, “They’re five dollars 
—you can pay me for them now, and 
that embarrassing incident will be 
closed. Did you bring my cigarettes, 


Mr. Har- 
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or should I wait for Christmas to find 
out?” 

“I didn’t bring any cigarettes, I am 
sorry to say,” Mr. Harrison explained. 

“Why not? Are you one of those 
narrow-minded men who object to 
women smoking? I’d like to know 
what right you have to criticize what I 
do. I consider your telegram distinctly 
a criticism. Here are the tickets.” 

Sylvia had brought the blue bead 
bag, and from it Miss Blake took the 
tickets and handed them to Mr. Harri- 
son. Then from the bag she took a tiny 
powder puff, and deftly touched both 
of her nose with it. 

a very young or a very old 
woman or a very reckless one omits— 
omits this—er—savior of radiant noses. 

am still middle-aged,” said Miss 
glaring at Mr. Harrison, as 
she dared him to deny it. 
Harrison did not deny it but 
smiled at Miss Blake. “Some of us,” 
he said, “are blessed with everlasting 
youth—and youth often overstays its 
I must run along. About 


sides 


welcome, 
eight ?” 
“IT shall be ready at eight, and I'll 
sh the car, if you please. Shall I 
it Lor your 
Harrison said that that was not 
necessary. Sylvia walked to the door 
with him. 
‘Aunty is a dear, isn’t she?” she said. 
“Aunty is a 
that; in fact, 
than that!’ 


deal more than 
all the Blakes are more 


great 


a lot, too—even if I am 

the girl said, and she 
laughed as she closed the door. 

Mr. Harrison took Sylvia, the elder, 
to the theater. During the evening 
Miss Blake dropped some of her banter 
and was a very charming and very witty 
old lady. They said good night at the 
Blake front decor. 


“T like you 
not ‘Sylvia,’ ” 


“] have not enjoyed an evening so 
much in years,” Mr. Harrison said. 
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“The play was excellent,” said Miss 
Blake. 


“The play had nothing to do with 


via? 


it. 

“Very pretty, I’m sure,” exclaimed 
Miss Blake, “but I should think you’d 
be ashamed to try to turn an old wom- 
an’s head with silly speeches.” 

“And I should think that you would 
be ashamed to try to deceive such a very 
young man! You are not Sylvia.” 

“T not Sylvia Blake—what do you 
mean, sir!” 

“I mean that you and your niece— 
but you know very well what I mean.” 

“H’m—so—regular smart Aleck, 
aren't you? Dinner is at two to-mor- 
row, don’t forget; and come before 
then if you can, say at one, and see 
the babies,” and she shut the door un- 
ceremoniously on Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison walked slowly to his 
club and slowly removed his hat and 
overcoat. Surely this was a most curi- 
ous affair. “There is no fool like an 
old one,” thought he. Even if he were 
not a fool to begin with, they were mak- 
ing a fool of him. They looked upon 
the whole thing as a joke—a sort of 
polite adventure; they were making 
game of him, and Mr. Harrison was in 
no frame of mind to be made fun of. 
He had come to New York to see Syl- 
via, not just a woman named “Sylvia,” 
but the Sylvia who had twined herself 
about him, who had placed herself in 
his heart, a woman whose voice he had 
heard speaking to him, in whose eyes he 
had seen what he had never seen in 
any other woman’s eyes—that which 
makes life worth living. 

He had come for her—as he knew 
that he must come sooner or later— 
whether she was a child or not, but he 
knew that if she was a child she was, 
too, a very wonderful woman. She 
had sent for him; she had had the cour- 
age to brave calamity for the sake of 
the greater thing; she had been brave 
when he had wavered; she had sent for 
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him and when he came, she had dis- 
appeared. 

Had her courage failed her at the last 
minute, or had she been playing with 
him? It looked as though she had been 
making sport of him, for she had had 
two Sylvias waiting for him—two Syl- 
vias who knew the story of the blue 
bead bag, and made light of it. “Syl- 
via” should not have done that. “Why 
not?” Mr. Harrison asked himself— 
the incident of the bag was nothing 
—the world might know the whole of it 
—it was what came after that the world 
should not know—and the world did 
not know. Neither Sylvia, the elder, 
nor Sylvia, the younger, knew what had 
been in the letters written after the bag 
had become a dead issue. 

Mr. Harrison had not thought of that 
before; a word or two with each Sylvia 
had been enough to make him know 
that neither was Sylvia. It never oc- 
curred to him that either might prove 
him wrong by speaking of things which 
only he and “Sylvia” knew. His faith 
in his own judgment was too strong 
for him even to think of such a pos- 
sibility. 

“But who is ‘Sylvia’?” Mr. Harri- 
son, alone on Christmas Eve in his 
club, asked himself that question over 
and over again. Before he went to bed, 
his mind was at peace. » 

** ‘Sylvia’ is somewhere—she has not 
lost her courage—she will not let me 
go away without seeing her, and when 
I see her I shall know her! There is 
nothing for me to do but to let affairs 
shape themselves, to let this curious ad- 
venture take its own course.” 

On the following day Mr. Harrison 
reached the Blakes’ at one o’clock. The 
house was filled with the shouts and 
laughter of children. Through the 
doorway he saw many older people 
watching with careful eyes the be- 
havior of those youngsters for whom 
they were responsible. 

Sylvia, the younger, greeted him. 


“They are just going to dinner,” she 
said, and as she spoke, some sort of a 
line was formed and aimed in the direc- 
tion of the dining room—a line that 
ascended from a young man and woman 
who were not quite sure of their equi- 
librium, to the last couple, who did not 
entirely approve of the ceremony, be- 
lieving it a bit childish. Finally, the 
procession was under way and Sylvia 
and Mr. Harrison followed on. 

Then Sylvia introduced Mr. Harri- 
son to all the fathers and mothers and 
aunts and uncles. “Sylvia” was not 
among them. They were well-bred 
people, well-versed in hospitality. No 
word too much was said in greeting, 
but just enough to say that he was 
welcome. There was no suggestion that 
he was a stranger—brought among them 
by a strange adventure; they showed no 
curiosity, cast no examining glances. 
One by one, Mr. Harrison met the 
Blake women, and knew that he had not 
met “Sylvia.” 

He talked with Sylvia, the elder, who 
told him who every one was, and who 
said pointed things about them that had, 
however, no sting. She left him to help 
some small damsel in distress and, the 
damsel rescued, she slipped back and 
stood in the doorway. A man spoke 
to Mr. Harrison, and they were talking 
when he heard a voice that came from 
the next room. He saw Miss Blake 
turn and heard her call: 

“Tt’s in the upstairs library, I think. 
Hurry up! We're going in to dinner.” 

The voice answered. “All right. I'll 
see if I can find it.” 

For an instant, Mr. Harrison did not 
move; his hands closed tight, and he 
felt the blood rush to his face. He ex- 
perienced the sensation of a schoolboy 
meeting his first love. Mr. Harrison 
walked past Miss Blake, and across 
the room toward another, beyond which 
he knew the stairs lay. On the stairs 
he heard a woman’s steps above him 
and the rustle of her skirts. He went 
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up and turned to the right as the 
woman had done, and he came to the 
library. The woman was searching 
among a pile of Christmas presents on 
a table. She heard him, and without 
looking around she said, “Paul!’’ Mr, 
Harrison did not answer, and she 
turned. 

“Why! You are Mr. Harrison, of 
course,’ she said. 

Still Mr. Harrison did not speak, but 
he walked toward her, and the woman 
faced him, 

“You are ‘Sylvia,’ ” he said. 

Then she laughed. “No, I am Edith 
—Sylvia’s mother.” 

“You are ‘Sylvia’—the Sylvia I came 
to——” 

The woman’s brown eyes fell; her 
fingers ran along the table’s edges till 
they found a fringe and twisted it. 

“low do. you know?” she asked, her 
voice hardly above a whisper. 


She glanced up at him. “You area 
very wise man, if that is all,” she said. 
“It is not all—but your voice was 
enough. And now 
and now the mist has risen, and 
our little romance is ended.” 

He shook his head. “It has just be- 
gun. Are you willing that it should go 
steadily onward—forever ?” 

‘Are you quite sure—can you be 
sure—that you want it to go on—for- 
ever ?” 

“I have never been so sure of any- 
thing. It must be so.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I think it must be 
so,” and she smiled at Mr. Harrison. 

They were still by the table in the li- 
brary upstairs, 

“Do you remember Christmas day, 
twelve years ago?” Edith asked. Mr. 
Harrison tried vainly to recall that 
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Christmas Day. “Do you remember a 
little girl who fell on a slippery pave- 
ment and hurt herself, in Tarrytown, 
and a man who picked her up and car- 
ried her home to her mother, and who 
stayed and helped till the doctor came? 
Sylvia has changed a lot since then.” 

“Well, well—can that be?” said Mr. 
Harrison. 

“The man forgot—the mother re- 
membered. And then one day last 
March, I heard that’ same man address 
the jury in the famous case of Adams 
against the Alden & Western Railroad. 
My brother was counsel for Adams and 
he told me that the man would be worth 
hearing. He was. It seemed as though 
he were telling me a story, just as he 
had told my Sylvia a story before the 
doctor came. I left the courtroom and 
met Aunt Sylvia, and we came home 
and it was then that Aunt Sylvia 
dropped her bag. Then your letter 
came. Aunt Sylvia’s eyes were being 
fixed up and she couldn’t use them, so I 
wrote her lettess for her, and I kept on 
and on, and they laughed at me. They 
brought your letters to me and called 
me ‘Sylvia,’ but they never knew what 
was in them—after the first. And yes- 
terday morning I—well I had to go 
away, and our two previous Sylvias 
took matters into their own hands 
and——”’ 

‘‘Mother—mother ! 
coming down?” 

“Yes, Sylvia, we are coming.” And 
then, “Do you feel like one of the 
family now, Frederick, and not like a 
stranger rescued from a park bench?” 

“Somehow, I feel entirely at home,” 
Frederick said. 

“Tsn’t that nice! Christmas really is 
a family day!” She smiled at him and 
took his arm, and in that fashion they 
went down to Christmas dinner. 
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HE slaves moved about the 
couches with goblets of hon- 
eyed wine. Glabrio in the mid- 
dle, the fat host, drank and shone. 
The guest on his right, a dark, merry 
fellow, was busy with the breast of a 
peacock. The other man helped him- 
self, from the panniers of the silver 
mule on the table, to black and white 
olives, and looked out across the cedar 
wood and tortoise shell and gold to the 
violet sea and the sunset. 

“By Pollux,” said Glabrio in an unc- 
tuous voice, “you neither eat nor drink, 
Cesar. One of these mullets? The 
loin of the bear? Come, man, a suck- 
ing pig at least?” 

“You are the most splendid of hosts, 
my dear Glabrio. Your only fault is 
that in your house a man can never get 
anything to eat.” 

“Nothing to eat?” Glabrio’s jaw fell 
as he looked at mullets and eels, hares 
and peacock, boar and sow. 

“Or drink, either. If I might have 
some bread, and nothing but snow.” 

Glabrio roared at his slaves, 

“Pray do not scold the lads, my 
friend,” Cesar drawled. “They have 
offered me everything that is richest. 
And how could they honor me more 
than by supposing your tastes are 
mine?” 

“You flatter me, Cesar. 
me proud, by Hercules!” 

Cesar bowed to him and ate the 
bread. The third man, Ccelius, who 
was now at a jelly of eels, laughed at 
him. “What a Stoic you are, Caius!” 

“My dear Marcus! I detest the 
gloomy tribe. I am a sworn Epicu- 
rean. I live for pleasufe.” 
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“I can give it you,” Glabrio chuckled, 
“T’'ll show you a Venus to-night. And 
a Venus taught by the Muses! She 
sings like a siren. She dances like the 
nymphs. You shall see her veiled and 
unveiled—alabaster !” 

“Our Glabrio becomes a poet,” said 
Cesar, and took a quince stuffed with 
almonds. 

White slaves 
dishes out. 
down a silver hoop hung with sweet- 
meats and fruits. Golden lamps shone 
on the tables, on the mounds of snow, 
on the scented steam hissing from the 
urn which stood by the golden goblets. 

“Gods, who can drink hot on such 
a night?” said Ccelius. 

“Well, it gives a man_ heart,” 
chuckled Glabrio, who was _ shining 
now more than ever. “And you'll like 
the scent, I think. Why, Cesar, you 
are drinking nothing but snow.” 

“IT do not want a heart, my friend.” 

“By Pollux, you must see my Zoe.” 
Glabrio clapped his hands. 

Flute-playing girls came in and with 
them a girl who walked with her hands 
clasped behind her, her head bowed, 
her eyes cast down. She was all that 
is demure. But her bosom beat high 
and fast. Her little feet were bare, 
her arms bare, too, and the simple 
white robe she wore clung closely to a 
body of rich but slender fashioning. 
About her wrists were little garlands 
of red roses, and white roses were 
bound in her black hair. 

“Hither, darling,” said Glabrio, and 
when she stood before him put out a 
fat arm and lifted her head. She 
showed a face of Greek perfection, 
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A) fished, smiling, but with a strange 
mockery. “In spirits to-night? A good 
girl now, eh?” He patted her. “Show 
gs your best.” And he turned, grin- 
ning, to Cesar. “Well, is she not a 
prize? I paid two hundred thousand 
sesterces for her, and Dromo warrants 
her in her teens and of the best Athen- 
jan breed. She looks it, and, immortal 
gods, she ought to be, for two hundred 
thousand sesterces.” 

Celius laughed and held out his 
goblet to the girl, who bowed low and 
drew .back. 

“Whom does your smile mock, 
child?” said Cesar, in Greek. 

“I do not understand, sir,” she said, 
looked at him full a moment, and bent 
her head again. 

“Come, dance, dance,” Glabrio cried. 
“What will you dance, Zoe?” 

“T will dance Andromeda,” she said. 

The flutes began to mourn and she 
cast herself on the ground. She lay 
quivering, contorted, then dragged her- 
self up and slowly, bent, faltering, 
tnoved with gestures of distress across 
the room to fling herself against the 
wall as if she were crucified. TRere 
she stood, the shape of her body in 
telief against the crimson marble, her 
white arms spread rigid, her head 
drooping like a broken flower, her 
bosom shaking. She looked up. Again 
they saw that strange smile, but now it 
was bolder. Her arms moved, moved 
slowly, and then with a start of sur- 
prise at finding themselves free. 
Slowly, shyly, she stepped forward and 
then, as the music changed its mode, 
she broke into a wild dance of joy and 
triumph, and whirled out of the room. 

Ceelius applauded. Cesar turned on 
his couch. “But she has a soul, my 
good Glabrio,”’ he said in a tone of 
surprise, 

“A queer dance. I do not care for 
it. It does not warm a man,” Glabrio 
said and called out. “Zoe! You have 
not pleased. Dance your unveiling.” 
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Slowly Czsar let down his long legs 
from the couch, stood up, and arranged 
his toga elaborately. 

“My dear friend!” Glabrio was dis- 
tressed. “You do not find this tedious? 
I promise you she is a very goddess. 
A Venus of Praxiteles, and of a 
blushing life!” 

“The goddesses do not unveil in this 
world. Not she, but you, will unveil. 
And you are not interesting, my 
Glabrio.” 

“I? I dance? Gods, this is an ugly 
jest, Cesar! I am a knight!” 

“The knight and the goddess!” 
Ceelius laughed: 

Cesar looked down at the purple 
stripe of his toga and arranged it again 
and turned away to the window. But 
as he turned, there was a scream, a 
scurry of feet, and loud talking. 

“Arms!” Ceelius cried. “I swear I 
heard the clash of arms. What, my 
Glabrio, is there civil war in your re- 
public? Are the slaves in revolt? Oh, 
havoc!” 

“Ccelius! But you are jesting. Gods, 
but there is certainly a great noise!” 
Glabrio stammered. “Glaucus! Glau- 
cus, I say!” His freedman came run- 
ning in. ‘What is the matter there?” 
The man was out of breath. “Why— 
why do you let us be disturbed, 
sirrah?” ° 

“It is Zoe, my master,” Glaucus 
guiped. “It is Zoe. She has’ been 
carried off.” 

Cesar turned from the window to 
look at him. 

“Yes, she has been carried off. I 
swear that I was not to blame. I was 
in the library working at your accounts, 
When I came, she was already gone. 
But I have discovered everything. 
There was a man came to the door 
and talked with the ostiarius, a big 
man and with a yellow beard. He 
talked very bad Latin and the ostiarius 
could not understand what he wanted. 
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When Zoe came out from your pres- 
ence, she sat down there in the hall. 
She was out of breath, she said to the 
flute girls, and when this man saw her, 
he broke past the ostiarius and caught 
her and dragged her away. The ostia- 
rius would not let him pass, held him, 
shouted for help. But he has cut down 
the ostiarius and he has gone.” 

“Immortal gods! What an outrage! 
What times we live in! Am I not safe 
in my own villa? Are my _ slaves 
cowards, then? Rascal! She cost me 
two hundred thousand sesterces.” 

“Alas! master, I know it well.” 

Cesar turned away and after a 
moment stepped through the window 
into the dark. 

“Who is this man then, the ostiarius, 
too, a stout fellow worth fifty thousand 
still, Who is this man that destroys 
my household ?” 

“Perseus,” Coelius said with a laugh. 
“Andromeda has found her deliverer, 
my Glabrio. And you, well, I suppose 
you are the monster who would have 
eaten her. Now all the parts are cast. 
Only you must be turned to stone. Do 
you feel the petrifaction, my Glabrio?” 

“Oh, trifler!’ Glabrio roared. “Is 
this a time for my friends to jest? 
Arm all my slaves, Glaucus. Bid them 
out and after him. By Hercules, he 
is but one man, is he not, and they are 
many! Fifty sesterces for the slave 
who brings her back!” 

“Certainly, my master, instantly. But 
—but they think he is a gladiator— 
one of the escaped gladiators.” 

“Gods, are they not all 
Crassus crucified a thousand 
week.” 

“Some lurk on the mountain, it is 
said.” 

“What times we live in! The repub- 
lic is a den of wolves! Send to the 
camp—no, I will write to the legatus 
myself. Go, arm the slaves, send them 
out to follow. Heaven! They can 
track the scoundrel at least, cowards 
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that they are.” Glabrio heaved himself 
up and bustled out. 

Ceelius lay back laughing. “Who 
says our Glabrio is a bore? Eh, Caius? 
What! Where have you gone to?” He 
saw a still white figure in the gloom 
outside. “Why, are you become a 
statue for Glabrio’s terrace?” 

Cesar stood in the shadow.of the 
house, looking out across the moonlit 
garden and beyond to ‘the scarp of 
Vesuvius rising clear and sharp out to 
the.cone. There was no smoke or fire 
in that century. Chattering slaves 
poured out of the house, and the gar. 
den was lit with their torches as they 
beat to and fro, but not far. 

“How now, man?” Ceelius jogged his 
arm. “Have you seen a nymph?” 

“What does one see of nights? 
Whatever gods there are.” 

“Oh, if you philosophize! By Pol 
lux, is that a god? Look! look!” 
Black against the moonlight, a heavy 
shape toiled up. “It is the gladiator 
carrying off his wench! Ho, 
Glabri ’ Cesar’s hand covered his 
mouth. 

“Speak good words, Marcus, Per 
haps it is a god.” 

“What?” Ccelius burst out laugh- 
ing, “Caius, you are a villain! You 
knew! You 7 

“By the immortal gods, I swear I 
know nothing! Go in, go in! This 
night, at least, is theirs.” 


II. 


If you want to turn up the date, it 
is just after the death of Spartacus, 


Spartacus the First. His revolt of the 
slaves and the gladiators was crushed, 
and groves of crucifixions lined the 
highroad. There were still men in 
arms who had neither hope nor fear. 
Politicians might use the turmoil to 
arrange the assassination of a rival. 
Therefore Cesar traveled with an e 
cort. But a mile gone from Glabrio’s 
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yilla, he bade it ride on and set his 
horse to the mountainside. 

Ceelias was taken by surprise. “Pray, 
how long have you had this in your 
head? You are the most bewildering 
of men, Caius!” 

“Forgive me! I thought you also 
were interested. But do not let me 
give you a tedious day. Ride on and 
| will join you at Baiz to-night.” 

“Tedious! No, Caius, I do not think 
your day will be tedious. Many thanks, 
but I will not leave you to go hunting 
the wolves of Spartacus alone.” 

“My dear Marcus! Well, I think it 
will be amusing !” 

“Oh, I suppose you will talk philoso- 
phy to the gentleman.” 

“T should be delighted. He would 
give us some living thoughts, our— 
what is he, Marcus? Will you wager? 
Thracian or Gaul?” 

‘More likely a mongrel 
You are a dreamer, Caius. I will make 
you a wager. Either the fellow will 
lurk in his hole till we are tired of beat- 
ing the mountain, or he will out upon 
us and cut our throats.” 

“I permit no man to cut my throat 
. til I am ready. And I am not ready 
yet. There are several things I have 
not done; for one, to talk to this gen- 
tleman with the yellow beard. He has 
many things to tell me; what he lives 
for, what he would die for.” 

That prophecy was hardly spoken 
before they remarked a man above 
them making signs. He was a big 
fellow, and wore mail on body and 
arms. With some vehemence he was 
directing them to turn back. 

“A gladiator, sure enough,” said 
Ceelius, “and a gladiator who does not 
want to fight. By Pollux, there are 
always plenty of them.” 

“If I were a gladiator I should not 
want to fight,” said Cesar, and rode 
straight at the man. As they came 
nearer, he shouted to them to turn, to 
leave the mountain, to go home. Czsar 


Roman. 


held right on as if he would ride over 
him. 

At the last moment the man sprang 
aside him cursing, yelling, “Are you 
mad ?” 

“Sir, I shall be glad of your opinion,” 
Cesar said. 

He followed upon their heels. In a 
little while they came upon broken, 
rocky ground and out of the rocks 
half a score of men sprang up, seized 
their horses’ heads, and, clamoring, 
made them dismount. 

“Gentlemen, you are too kind,” said 
Cesar. 

But some of them cried out, “Kill, 
kill !” ” 

“All in good time. The games are 
only begun. I have an errand to a 
friend of mine—to him who took a 
woman from Glabrio.” 

“He calls me friend. What Roman 
calls me friend? Let me see him.” 
Thrusting his comrades aside the man 
with the yellow beard stood before 
Cesar. He wore full armor and a mas- 
sive helmet wrought over his brow into 
the shape of a fish. He was a big man, 
taller than Cesar by a head, broad of 
shoulder and brawny, but agile rather 
than heavy. “What do you seek of me, 
Roman?” he said in his halting Latin. 
“T am Cunoval.” 

“Caius Cesar salutes you!” Czsar 
raised his right arm. “A citizen of 
Rome, as you say. And you, sir, are 
you a Gaul?” 

“No, by the gods, a Briton.” 

“T must come to your island some 
day, Cunoval. It breeds men. Well, 
will you walk apart?” 

“No. No secrets. 
here.” 

“A republic? 
you.” 

“But I am chief.” 

“An admirable republic,” Czsar 
laughed. “So then, Cunoval the chief, 
was it worth while?” 

“You talk dark words, Roman.” 
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“Ts there no light under that helmet, 
Briton? You make a cunning enemy, 
you rouse the hunt against your band 
again, and for what? For a little Greek 
girl. Was it worth while?” 

“That is the voice of a slave. Yes, 
Roman, if I die in torments this day, 
it was worth while.” 

“You are young, Briton, and a 
Roman is old. What is she then, this 
Greek dancing girl, to the swordsman 
from the rim of the world?” 

“Roman slave! What is my woman 
to you?” 

“What you are, Cunoval. A rare 
thing which I do not know. And she, 
born to baths and perfumes and East- 
ern fabrics, will she live like a fox ina 
hole and die like a fox in a trap for a 
barbarian, my Cunoval ?” 

“She is happy, Roman. Go, then. 
Go! What have you to offer us? Go!” 

“Life. Is it a little thing, Cunoval, 
to her or to you? I offer life.” 


“What life is there in Rome? The 


life of a slave, of a beast; fight for your 
pleasure, be the toy of your pleasures, 


die, at last, for your pleasure. 
free. I die as I choose.” 

“Cunoval! The cavalry! The 
cavalry!” It was the man on watch 
who raised the shout. They scrambled 
up on the rocks to look. There was 
no doubt. Some troops of cavalry were 
riding in open order across the lower 
slopes. 

“They come, then,” Cunoval mut- 
tered to himself and called, “Zoe!” 

The girl came tripping over the 
stones. “By Pollux, she is like a 
flower,” Czsar said. “A lily of the 
rocks!” She was white, her great eyes 
dark with fear, but still she had that 
strange, faint, mocking smile. 

“Tt is the end, Zoe,” Cunoval said, 
and clasped her to his side, a little, frail 
creature against his big frame. 

Cesar laughed. “Children you are. 
Hear me, then, my children. You are 
in my hand. But I had not sought 
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you out if I had nothing for you by 
the crucifixion. I give games this 
year in Rome. I have my school of 
gladiators in Capua. There is room jg 
it for such as you. And there, yoy 
wipe out your past. No man dares any- 
thing against Cexsar’s men. Will yoy 
follow me?” 

“Will they follow?” Ccelius laughed, 
“Who chooses to be crucified?” 

“What surety is there?’ one of them 
called out. 

“T am Cesar.” 

“Cowards!” Cunoval shouted. “The 
training school, the arena, slavery! 
Fight it out here, and here die!” 

But he could not command them, 
He saw it, and cursing them in his own 
language, suddenly he flung the girl 
from him, drew his sword, and sprang 
at Cesar. 

It was he whom Cesar had been 
watching. Cesar caught the arm 
which held the sword, grappled, turned 
and checked, but could not stay the 
blow, and went down under it. Down 
they went both, and Ccelius flung him- 
self upon them crying, “Pull the mad- 
man off, lads, or he will send you all 
to the cross.” 

Whatever moved them, fear of the 
coming cavalry and the death of the 
crucified, or some obedience to the man 
who was Cesar, they answered the 
call. Cunoval was dragged off and held 
helpless on the ground beneath the 
weight of his comrades. Czsar stood 
up, wiped the blood from his head 
and bound it, and carefully put on 
his hat to hide the bandage. He dusted 
himself delicately and arranged and re- 
arranged his cloak. Then, like one 
of the audience in an amphitheater, 
he made, with his thumb, the sign to 
spare a fallen gladiator’s life. The 
gladiators roared laughter. 

“Bind him,” Cesar said. 
the girl.” 

Though Cunoval fought with two 
men’s strength, bound he was, and the 
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girl gave her hands to be bound. 
Neither he nor she spoke. 

“Where is your ,den, Briton?” 
Cesar strode across the rocks, “Yes, 
that will serve. Let them lie there.” 
Into the low cave man and woman 
were thrust. “So. Roll that stone 
to the mouth. Fall in, in file. March!” 

No man of them hesitated. Cunoval 
wanted to die. They did not. The 
Roman was master. Down the moun- 
tainside they went. “So much for your 
philosophy,” said Coelius, “You have 
got nothing by it but a headache, which 
is all a man can get, I think. Confess, 
Caius, your barbarian was a dull fel- 
low.” 

“He has something which I have not 
—faith.” : 

“Faith? Faith in what?” 

“In freedom.” 

Celius laughed. 
before he dies.” 

The cavalry cried a_ challenge. 
Cesar rode forward. “The legatus?”’ 

“See where he comes.” 

“IT am Caius Cesar.” The legatus 
saluted. “I have here a band of gladi- 
ators whom I have enrolled for the 
games I give at Rome. I take them 
now to my school at Capua.” 

“They are assuredly of the rebels, 
Cesar.” 

“Assuredly. But from me they will 
not rebel. They will amuse Rome bet- 
ter fighting than crucified.” 

“We are seeking a rascal who stole 
awoman slave from Glabrio.” 

“By Pollux, these have no women 
among them. Search them!” The 
legatus laughed. “Farewell, friend. 
Tell your general that Cesar salutes 
Marcus Crassus and has spared him 
some trouble.” 


“He will be wiser 


III. 


Cavalry, scouring the mountain, did 


not find the two in the cave. Who 
could expett that living creatures had 
gone in where a rock hid the mouth? 


In vain Cunoval writhed against the 
thongs that bound him, and sweated 
and cursed. The woman lay still and 
sometimes spoke his name softly, and 
when he was weary she rolled close 
to him and gave her breast to his head. 
“Sleep,” she said, “sleep.” 

“We shall sleep long enough soon.” 

“Sleep is good,” she said. 

“Life is better. Gods, gods, I will 
not die!” he shouted, and heaved him- 
self up and tried to gnaw the thongs, 
but he could not reach them, and 
cursed again. “To die here in a trap, 
slowly, in the dark!” He rolled him- 
self, his armor clattéring, to the mouth 
of the cave and thrust his back against 
the rock. “But he was too closely bound 
to use his strength. A new notion 
came to him, and he laughed. “I will 
loose you and you shall loose me.” He 
rolled back and began to bite at the 
thongs about her body. But the hide 
was too strong for him and after 
a while he fell back, spitting and groan- 
ing, “I thirst! Gods, how I thirst!” 

Yet it was he who slept first, with 
his head upon her, and she lay still, her 
eyes wide in the dark. 

He was waked by a grinding of the 
rock. A ray of pale light broke into 
the cave. “Woman, they come to kill 
us,” he said with parched lips. 

“Tt is well,” she murmured. 

The rock rolled away with a crash. 
Moonlight filled the cave. “By Pollux, 
I am weaker than I should be. This 
must be looked to,” they heard some 
one say. Into the mouth of the cave 
came a tall figure. “What, are you 
there yet, man and woman? How do 
you say now? Which is the better, 
life or death?” 

“Mock at a man who is bound, 
Roman,” Cunoval said. 

“You win that bout, barbarian. 
Well, let us try another.” Cesar 
stooped and came into the cave, and 
drew his sword and cut their bonds, the 
woman’s first. As soon as they were 





loosed Cunoval heaved himself up and 
clutched at him. Czsar did not use 
his sword. With his left hand he flung 
the Briton. back, for the numbed, 
cramped limbs had no strength in them. 
“Fool, I carry a sword!” 

“My hands against your sword!” 

“When your blood runs again, I do 
not doubt it. What, then? Shall I kill 
you now?” Cesar laughed and 
sheathed his sword. “I did not come 
for that, Cunoval. I come alone.” 

“Alone?” Zoe echoed. 

“Ha, the Greek brain is here,’’ Cesar 
said, and quoted Greek, “ ‘Better to be 
the slave of a man of no substance 
who hath small livelihood than reign 
over all the shades of the dead.’ Is it 
so, Zoe?” 

“Better to die with one dear than 
live with none,” she said. ‘That Cesar 
knows.” 

“If I know that, I know nothing, 
most fair philosopher. Your will 
still for death, then?” 

“We will die free. 
own,” Cunoval said. 

“Which of us is his own, Briton? 
Against necessity the gods themselves 
fight in vain.” 

“I—I fight always,’’ Cunoval cried. 

“Come then,” he led the way out of 
the cave. “There is bread and wine 
there in the saddlebag. Eat and drink 
as you go.” He mounted and rode 
on down the mountainside. “In the 
haven yonder, our Glabrio has a little 
yacht. Can you sail a boat, Briton?” 
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“To the end of the world!” 

“Nay, the world is but yourselves, 
with you. It. ends never, perhaps, 
Well, make the island in the bay, 
Buy food there, I give you gold, and 
water your boat, and sail away. North 
of west lies land, Briton, the isle of 
Corsica, and northward still the coast 
of Gaul.” 

“Gods, you have all things in your 
head. All that is to come is clear to 
you like a thing done. You are a great 
man, Roman!” 

“Alas, my barbarian, who knows? 
The unborn souls give judgment, 
What comfort is in that? I am in the 
court of Cunoyal’s children’s children, 
See, I give you the sword of Casar, 
I give you good fortune.” 

“Good fortune to you! 
well!” 

Cesar lifted his hand. “When you 
are come to your island, bid them look 
for Cesar. Farewell, Zoe! Happy 
hours!” 

“Live long and happy, Cesar!” 

He reined up his horse above the 
strand and watched them clamber 
aboard and cast off and set sail. And 
on the night wind came a shout from 
Cunoval, “Free! Free!” 

“Immortal gods! If I could ‘feel 
what that barbarian feels! Well, I 
should be what he is, a fool, and so 
come to the happy isles! Forward, 
Cesar! There is for you only the 
world!” He rode away through the 
vineyards under the setting moon. 


Hail! Fare 
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you who have known the larger ways of living 
And all the ecstasy of being free, 


You who have crowned 


my peasant heart by giving 


Your royal love to me, 

Take now the simple gifts I have to proffer, 
My love, my life, the all that I can bring; 
You make them rich, these little things I offer, 

By making me a king! 


PerRIN Hotmes Lowrey. 
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E arrived about the middle of 

H December’ with a small black 

hand bag, in a manner which 

was at once imperious and ingratiating. 

His heavy coat was hung with icicles 

and his feet carried their own swim- 
ming pools. 

The colored servant let him into the 
hall of the boarding house, where he 
stood with his chin held rather high, as 
if to avoid looking at the strip of red 
carpet, rubbed threadbare by the pas- 
sage, for decades, of transient roomers. 

Mrs. McGruder, summoned hastily 
from the receipt of custom, scrutinized 
his appearance for a moment, then, sat- 
isied by its apparent prosperity, sailed 
forward majestically, and addressed 
him in that honeyed tone which she re- 
served for probable residents whose 
credit was as yet unassailed: 

“Good morning, sir, what can I do 
for you?” 

“Something tells me you have a room 
for me,” he said calmly. 

Mrs. McGruder paused a moment, 
in mental calculation. 

“I have one,” she said at last. “Sec- 
ond floor back. Would you like to look 
at it?’ She raised her voice in a com- 
manding, “Julia!” 

He raised his hand. 

“That’s all right. I have seen it. All 
second floor backs are alike. How 
much, ma’am, for room and board?” 
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“Fifteen dollars a week. You see, 
things are terrible high, and 2 

Without a word he pulled out a roll 
of bills, and peeling off one, handed it 
to her airily. It was a hundred. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t the change,” 
she gasped, losing something of her 
composure, “this being Tuesday. I do 
my banking Mondays, you see.” 

“No hurry,” said the new boarder. 


“T can trust you and maybe you can 
do the same for me at a pinch.” 

Mrs. McGruder relinquished the idea 
of calling for the colored girl who had 
not answered her previous summons, 
and herself led the way upstairs. 


“This way, please. I hope you'll be 
comfortable here. You’re a business 
young man, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no!” he confessed, “not at all. 
No, indeed!” 

He seemed rather distressed at the 
suggestion, and, for the time being, 
Mrs. McGruder did not. press the 
point. Probably one of those bo- 
hemians, but his money was as good as 
another’s, and hundred-dollar bills 
aren’t so common nowadays. 

She threw open the door with an 
air which usually came under the take- 
it-or-leave-it category, but which, in 
this instance, was tempered with a cer- 
tain deference. 

“A nice, cosy room, even if I do say 
it myself.” 
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At sight of the forbidding aspect of 
the room, its floor much carpeted to 
hide the old woodwork, the chipped 
white iron bed with its obvious valley 
between foot and head, the bureau 
from which the wood of the drawers 
shrank away in apprehension, and the 
tottering washstand with its ugly earth- 
enware, the new boarder closed his 
eyes and shuddered faintly. 

Mrs. McGruder was pulling up the 
blind in happy ignorance. 

“There, now,” she said cheerfully, 
“I know you'll be happy here. The 
bathroom’s next door, and lunch is at 
twelve. We have some very exclusive 
ladies and gentlemen here. Now I 
must go and see what Julia is doing. 
My, what a care and a worry servants 
is! Oh, by the way, if any one calls, 
or there’s letters, what name shall I 
look for?” 

He drew down his gaze from the 
cracks in the ceiling. 

“Name—O’Connor, Roderic O’Con- 
nor.” 

Mrs. McGruder felt a momentary 
disappointment which she could not ex- 
plain. She had half expected a more 
high-sounding name. 

“Very well, Mr. O’Connor,” she 
said, however, “I'll send up clean 
towels. You'll be down for lunch, 
then.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

With a heavy tread, Mrs. McGruder, 
going out of the room, closed the door 
behind her, and stood listening for a 
moment before descending the stairs, 
very thoughtfully. 

The young gentleman seemed very 
sure of himself. A good-looking young 
fellow and pleasant spoken. Maybe 
one of those writers or artists or movie 
stars. She racked her brains, but try 
as she would, she could not recollect 
having seen his face on the screen. 
Anyway, he was a perfect gentleman. 
No fuss, no questions, no imputations 
as to the probable presence of board- 
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ing-house fauna. Ah, well, she was 
glad enough to have another fifteey 
coming in every week! 

When the new boarder came down 
to the dining room in the basement, he 
found it already tenanted by a solitary 
luncher, a gray-bearded old man, who 
looked at him suspiciously out of 
watery eyes, and continued to devour 
sliced tomatoes with a _ sustained 
ferocity. Mr. O’Connor took his seat 
and unfolded the ragged napkin. 

Suddenly his neighbor cleared his 
throat and addressed him sharply: 

“By the looks of you, you might be 
Irish, young fella.” 

“I might be, and as it happens, I 
am,” said the young man_ genially, 
“just as by the length of your beard, 
you might be Noah. I see you haven't 
got the water out of your eyes yet.” 

“Ah, you’re Irish all right,” said the 
old man bitterly. “It was a sorry day 
when Saint Patrick put the gift of 
words into the mouth of a lot of roar- 
ing young fellas like yourself.” 

“Calm yourself, old man,” answered 
the newcomer, without rancor, “for I 
can see by the looks of you that you 
are a man that has done a power of 
thinking in his day, sitting easy in a 
chair maybe, and pondering over the 
whys and the wherefores of life. And 
maybe you can give me a word of wis- 
dom when you get through with your 
tomatoes, not that I would be hurrying 
them down any faster than they’re go- 
ing.” 

The old man bolted the last red 
slice, and cast a hungry eye in the di- 
rection of the kitchen. For a moment 
he raised his knife as if about to 
sound a peremptory summons on the 
glass of water before him, then laid 
it down disconsolately. 

“'Tis a terrible thing for an old 
fella that has carved his goose at his 
own table to be sitting in a basement, 
waiting the pleasure of thim to bring 
in the soup. Ah, many’s the fine goose 
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I’ve carved. I was the fine carver in 
my day!” 

The new boarder had been consider- 
‘ing him with profound interest. Sud- 
denly he leaned forward with a beam- 
ing smile, as though divine inspiration 
had that very instant descended upon 
him. 

“Then, first carver you'll have to be, 
old man!” 

“Is it carving you’re talking about?” 
rejoined the old man dreamily. “Faith, 
I could carve the leg off a grasshopper 
and never shed a drop of blood.” 

“Then it’s a bargain,” said the young 
man decisively. “I appoint you now 
as first goose carver.” 

“Is it a hotel job you’re speaking 
of?” asked his neighbor, bending for- 
ward eagerly. 

“It is not. Something better. 
a royal post I have in mind.” 

“Tis a mighty mysterious way of 
speaking you have, young fella,” said 
the graybeard, regarding him in a per- 
plexed fashion, “and I’d be_ better 
pleased if one or the other of us, failing 
the both, could come to some agree- 
ment as to the meaning of what we’re 
conversing about.” 

“A secret is not to be whispered to 
the first comer,” said the singular 
young man reassuringly, “and for all 
I know, you might be the public news 
crier of New York! But let your mind 
be easy; when the time comes, I'll 
speak freely enough.” 

“It might be that when the soup is 
on the table would be a good time, for 
who will be hearing what we say to one 
another as we sup our broth? Here’s 
the girl now.” 

Two plates of watered soup were 
set in front of them, and the old man 
crumbled a piece of bread into his 
and then proceeded to audible assimila- 
tion of the mess. 

“When you’re hungry,” he confided 
earnestly, “there’s nothing like deceiv- 
ing the appetite with a piece of bread.” 
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Then, waiting till Julia had shuffled 
off again, he bent forward. 

“Now! What is it all about?” 

“Are you a Democrat or a Republi- 
can?” asked the young man solemnly. 

“A Democrat. Have I the looks of 
a Republican, I ask ye?” 

“Then you’re an Irish Democrat. Is 
that right?” 

“It is. Every time!” 

“Then you can’t be an Irish Repub- 
lican.” 

“Divil the bit of it. 
what I said.” 

“Then you can have no sympathy 
for the Irish Republic. That follows, 
as easy as the tail follows the pig.” 

The old man laid down his spoon 
and gazed at his neighbor open- 
mouthed. 

“Well now, I never thought of that! 
That’s right! Now, that’s a queer 
thing, all right!” 

“It is, indeed,” continued the young 
man severely. “And if they set up a 
republic in the old country, where 
would the Democrats be, I ask ye? 
Now is that a fair question, or is it 
not ?” 

A bewildered look grew on the old 
man’s face, and he pulled his beard 
nervously. 

“’Tis a quandary I’m in now,” he 
murmured, “a quandary, indeed!” 

“Then, ’tis myself can get you out 
of it,’ said Mr. O’Connor with easy 
and increasing confidence, “for ’tis the 
strangest thing that I should be over 
here on a secret mission myself, in- 
cognito as it were, and when I meet 
an intelligent old fella like yourself, it 
is my duty to put him straight, where 
he might be going crooked.” 

“I never was crooked in my life,” 
said the old man fiercely, “and I’ll trou- 
ble ye not to be makin’ so free with 
my character, for ’tis myself that’s tell- 
ing ye, man or boy, there niver was an 
O’Toole that brought shame to the 
name of Irishman,” 


No, sor, I am 
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“Believe me, Mr. O’Toole,” said the 
young man earnestly, “I reverence 
every hair of the beard on your chin, 
and may I be stricken blind and dumb 
if I meant any insult to your score or 
two of gray hairs! And least of all 
would I be insulting a man of the name 
of O’Toole, for ’tis a bad thing when 
kings and the sons of kings be falling 
out, and making way for the common 
enemy. But it would be a sad thing 
for a descendant of kings to be setting 
up a republic. In America, it’s all 
right, for all Americans are born to 
the red, white, and blue, just as you 
and myself were born to the royal 
purple.” 

“What! What!” spluttered the old 
man. “What the divil are ye talking 
about now? Is it a king you're calling 
me?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said his tempter in 
a low whisper. “Sure, didn’t I know 
it the moment I set my two eyes on ye, 
and I said to myself, ‘here is one of 
my royal subjects,’ for you may re- 
member, Mr. O’Toole, that the kings 
of Ireland chose one of their number 
to be chief, or, as they called him, king 
of kings.” 

He paused impressively, then evi- 
dently urged to the final confidence by 
the old man’s interest, continued: 

“T can trust you, Mr. O’Toole. ’Tis 
a great secret and one that an Irishman 
would never betray. Maybe ye thought 
that the royal race had died out. You 
were wrong, as I will demonstrate. I 
am the lineal descendant of O’Connor, 
last of the kings of kings, before Henry 
the Second, of England, bad cess to the 
name of him, thought to call himself 
Lord of Ireland. Yes, I am the last 
of the O’Connors. Many’s the time 
my old dad, God rest his soul, would 
get out the old crown from the trunk 
in the attic, and set it on my head. 
‘Never forget, my boy,’ says he, 
‘Ireland for the Irish; for some day, 
maybe you'll be sitting on a golden 


throne, dispensing home rule and jus- 
tice to them that have not forgotten the 
good old times when the kings of 
Ireland were thick as flies round the 
footstool of your great ancestor, kiss- 
ing the ring upon his royal thumb.’ ” 

“From all accounts,” said O’Toole, 
mopping up the gravy on his plate with 
persevering energy, “these same kings 
were a rare, tearing lot of wild boys 
that thought of nothing but cutting 
each other’s throats and running away 
with each other’s wives, God bless them 
all! But, bedad, if they did, what con- 
cern was it of the English? ’Tis a 
queer idea the English have, then as 
now, of being policemen, and diverting + 
the traffic in slaughter. More fools 
thim, says I, for whin two friends gets 
to fighting, ’tis always the cop that gets 
the worst of it.” 

As the old gentleman seemed inclined 
to let his mind run upon ancient 
grievances, the last of the kings of 
Ireland drained the last drop of sugar 
from his coffee cup, and made the pre- 
liminary motions of rising. 

“Oh,” he said suddenly, “not a word 
to a living soul, Mr. O’Toole!” 

“Mum’s the word,” said the old man 
very seriously. “Ye may trust the 
word of an O’Toole, and I niver was 
one for gossip.” 

O’Connor bowed ceremoniously. At 
the door, he stopped and regarded 
O’Toole with the expression of one 
who, walking along Broadway, is con- 
fronted by the bizarre spectacle of a 
Diplodocus; then, composing his face, 
he went upstairs to his room. A few 
minutes later, Mrs. McGruder, roused 
by the slam of the street door, saw him 
walking airily to the corner of the 
block, with the leisurely unconcern of 
the idle ‘rich. 

O’Connor returned to the house in 
time for dinner, and found himself 
next to Mrs. McGruder who presided 
over the long dining table. At the far 
end, he saw old man O’Toole who 
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nodded to him familiarly but with a 
certain deference which did not escape 
the landlady’s notice. 

“You met Mr. O’Toole at lunch, I 
suppose?” she asked in a confidential 
whisper. “I don’t know but what ‘i 
She paused as if inviting a question. 

“But what?” asked her boarder. 

“Well, he’s an old man now, and he’s 
not so bright as he was once, Mr. 
O’Connor. In fact, I’m afraid he is 
rather simple; but then, he’s had a hard 
life and you can’t blame him.” 

“Well, now, I never would have 
thought him simple,” said O’Connor 
seriously. “You don’t tell me so, 
ma’am !” 

“Of course, it’s no concern of mine. 
He gives me no trouble, and pays his 
board regular. He has a pension, I 


believe—just enough to live on. I dare 
say it’s little enough amusement he 
has.” 

“T'll try my best to keep him lively,” 
murmured O’Connor reflectively. 


A stout gentleman at Mrs. Mce- 
Gruder’s other elbow thrust his head 
forward. 

“Is it O’Toole you’re talking about? 
It's my belief that the old boy is dying 
on his feet for want of something to 
occupy his mind. I’ve seen him sit 
dreaming for hours, but to-night he 
looks quite chipper. What’s come over 
him? Looks positively alive to-night!” 

O’Connor smiled knowingly. He 
thought he could have revealed the 
mystery. All that afternoon he had 
been troubled in mind. Had he been 
right to involve the trusting old man 
in the mesh of the conspiracy he had 
woven at lunch time? But now, -it 
seemed he had given him something to 
think about, and that which had been 
thoughtless mischief might turn out to 
be a benefaction. 

“Got a job, I suppose?’ 
stout man affably. 
fancies myself.” 

“Eh!” ejaculated O’Connor. 
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‘the love of heaven! what are women’s 


fancies ?” 

The stout man winked his eye mys- 
teriously. 

“Ah! Might be men, but it ain’t! 
Feather fancies—hat trimmings. I 
sell them on the road for Bloomstein 
& Sons. Good house, you bet, and 
never a kick about your expense ac- 
count. Seems to me I met you some- 
wheres on the road. Salesman your- 
self, ain’t you?” 

“Not I,” said O’Connor hastily. 
“More’s the pity, in my line! I can 
sell my stories sometimes, but mostly 
not.” 

“Oh, you’re one of them writing fel- 
lows!” remarked the salesman. “Then 
I guess you have a pretty gay old 
time!” 

“Depends how you look at it,” an- 
swered O’Connor grimly. “More like 
hard work, to my way of thinking.” 

“Oh, come off it!” said the salesman 
sarcastically. “I met some of you bo- 
hemians before. Say, I always thought 
if I had the time,I could write my- 
self. I’ve had some adventures myself! 
There was one time I met a coupla 
dancers in St. Louis, and say!” 

“Mr. Jacobs,” said Mrs. McGruder 
icily, “if you’re through with your 
plate, maybe you'll let Julia remove it.” 

“Oh, beg pardon! Some other time, 
old man,” said the salesman hastily, 
with a warning wink of great caution 
toward the landlady. ‘Maybe better 
not, eh? Ladies present.” 

“Quite so,” said O’Connor affably, 
choking down his rage. “Bohemian!” 
For two cents he’d ram his teeth down 
his throat! He let his glance sweep 
round the circle of faces. Good 
heavens! they were a dull-looking lot! 
Whatever had possessed him to pick 
out this dump? Luckily, he had not 
had his trunks and typewriter sent 
from the express office yet. He could 
walk out if he wanted, with the change 
of his hundred-dollar bill. Twenty ones 
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and a hundred; that represented the 
financial standing of Roderic O’Con- 
nor. He always paid boarding-house 
keepers with a big bill at first, to in- 
spire confidence, for there had been 
times not so remote when he had to 
stall off the houser of his person and 
ambitions, till some editor, easier than 
the others, came to the rescue with a 
check. 

Suddenly, he stiffened in his chair. 
By George! there was a pretty girl 
What the devil was she doing in this 
bunch? She and old O’Toole had the 
only faces in which there was a gleam 
of understanding of the things which 
interested him, from which it may be 
seen that Mr. O’Connor was in the 
stage of contempt for humanity in the 
mass, which stands as the greatest 
obstacle to the success of the young 
artist whose education comes from 
books, and not from life. She was 
looking at him with a scrutiny of curi- 
osity, as though similarly puzzled. At 
once, a bond of sympathy was estab- 
blished. 

“Who is the pretty girl?” he asked 
Mrs. McGruder. 

“The pretty girl echoed the 
landlady, awakening from her calcu- 
lations. “Oh! you mean Miss Field, I 
suppose.” 

“The one with the dark eyes.” 

“Meet Mr. O’Connor, Miss Field. 
Miss Field, Mr. O’Connor,” announced 
Mrs. McGruder, unbending. 

Their eyes met, his admiring, hers 
with a confused amusement. Her lips 
twitched, as if she wanted to laugh. 

There was a general shoving back 
of chairs, and the company rose. Mr. 
O’Toole looked with an almost plead- 
ing glance at his young friend, but with 
a friendly nod, that independent young 
gentleman strolled past him to Miss 
Field. 

“She’s a funny old thing, isn’t she?” 
said Miss Field inconsequentially. “But 
when you get to know her, she’s a 


dear! Did I hear you say you were a 
writer? I couldn’t help hearing part 
of your conversation.” 

“Yes, I’m a writer, but I hope you 
won't hold that against me,” said 
O’Connor earnestly. 

“How did you happen to come to 
Mrs. McGruder’s ?” 

“I don't know. Fate, I guess. I 
was walking past and I liked the green 
paint on the front door. Have you 
been here long yourself?” 

“Nearly two years.” 

“Two years! That’s some recom- 
mendation !” 

“It’s quiet, and convenient to the 
office.” 

“Oh, you’re in an office?” 

“Yes, I’m secretary to the editor of 
the Such and Such Magazine.” 

“For the land’s sake! then we're re- 
lated.” 

She started back. 

“Sure we are,” O’Connor continued 
blithely. “I’m one of Necessity’s 
closest relations, and Necessity was the 
mother of Invention, and Invention 
was the father of Lies, and Lies begat 
Fiction and Fiction begat the modern 
magazine. As an actor might say to 
an actress, ‘I’m a Forty-second Street 
cousin of yours.’” 

She laughed prettily. 

“T never heard that one before.” 

“No, it hasn’t reached Times Square 
yet. It just came to my tongue!” 

“Well, since you’re in the mood, I 
mustn’t keep you from your work.” 

“Now, you’re joking,” he pleaded. 
“T can see you would be a regular slave 
driver if you had your own way.” 

“But I never do get my own way,” 
she confessed. “Are you writing any- 
thing now ?” 

“T am not. 


I just moved out of my 
old place because I wasn’t.” , 
“Temperamental ?” 
There was just the tiniest tilting of 
her eyebrows. 
“Somewhat. 


Nothing to worry 


about 
rounc 
i 
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about, though. I like the right sur- 
roundings and the right people!” 

“There’s atmosphere here if you’re 
looking for that,” she told him hastily. 
“I wish some one would write a New 
York Maison Vauquer.” 

“So you read Balzac?” 

“Yes.” 

“Great old boy! Say, he could 
write. Well, I’ll have to look around, 
then. Mr. O’Toole would make a good 
Pére Goriot to start with.” 

“He’s a nice old man, though he can 
jump on you if you say anything he 
doesn’t like.” 

“Oh, I can handle him all right,” said 
O’Connor confidently. “I’ve got him 
on a string right now.” 

“IT must go now. Pleased to have 
met you,” she said primly, and, with a 
nod of her well-shaped head, walked 
off. 

“Oh, boy!” murmured O’Connor 
softly. “Guess I’d better send for my 
trunks and the old machine.” 

It is to be supposed he did that night, 
judging from the sounds like pneu- 
matic riveting which shook the floor of 
the second floor back, next morning. 
Luckily, the occupant under him was 
out all day long, and could not protest 
against the steady pounding out of fic- 
tion. This frenzied labor apparently 
had no effect on the toiler’s appetite, 
for at twelve o’clock he was in his 
place at the lunch table. Mr. O’Toole 
was there before him, nevertheless, 
watching the kitchen door with an 
anxious eye. He greeted O’Connor 
with a sly smile. 

“All’s well,” he announced in a mys- 
terious whisper. “I breathed niver a 
word to any of thim. What in the 
world is it now that you’re doing in 
your room? Making swords and dag- 
gers? The hammering was like to 
drive the ceiling up.” 

O’Connor looked amazed. 

“Swords and daggers? Oh, I see! 
No! Nothing like that, Mr. O’Toole. 
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I’m a peaceable young fellow. I’m type- 


writing.” 

“Is that all? Well now, I did be 
thinking you are getting ready for the 
great day! And what would you be 
typewriting for?” 

“Got to live, somehow, Mr. O’Toole.” 

“Tis a great shame now, and you a 
king, by rights; a great shame, indeed! 
I’ve been construing it over last night, 
and the more I am thinking what a fine 
job it will be for my old days!” 

“Job!” 

The old man put out a trembling 
hand and laid it on O’Connor’s arm, 
to capture his wandering attention. 

“Yes, the job you spoke about yes- 
terday, at this very hour.” 

“But I can’t give you any job,”” 
O’Connor protested. 

“Oh, sor, are ye going back on your 
word? Sure, I’ve been that happy 
thinking of it! I’ve always dreamt of 
a fine political job, to my taste, a job 
I wanted.” 

O’Connor groaned inwardly. He 
dared not rneet the old man’s eyes and 
their eloquent pleading. 

“IT meant—just now. 


I can’t give 
you a job, just now, Mr. O’Toole,” he 
temporized. 


“Of course not, of course not,” said 


the old man quickly. “Faith, no! But 
when things is all right—it may take 
time—but when the time comes, you 
won’t be after forgetting my job—the 
job of royal goose carver, when you’re 
King of Ireland.” 

“When I’m King of Ireland, then,” 
said O’Connor, throwing a sop to his 
conscience, “I'll see that you’re ap- 
pointed to the post of royal goose 
carver.” 

“It’s a bargain, then.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” said O’Connor re- 
luctantly. 

“God spare me, I hope to live to see 
the day,” murmured O’Toole piously, 
“for an elegant post it must be, stand- 
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ing at a long sideboard; or maybe I'll 
be sitting on a high chair by it.” 


“Sitting, more likely,” said O’Connor _ 


between mouthfuls of Irish stew. “Sure, 
no one would be asking an old fella like 
you to be standing on his pins, carving 
geese the long day. But maybe you'll 
be like a lord, with your men all carv- 
ing for you, and you giving your com- 
mands like a general. ‘Another leg off 
that goose for the President of the 
United States, God bless him, and a 
slice off the breast for the Queen of 
England.’ ” 

“What! Will the Queen of England 
be there, did ye say?” 

“Sure! By that 
friendly.” 

“By the powers!” quavered the old 
man. “Niver did I look to be carving 
vittles for the Queen of England or 
her man, or any of thim foreigners. 
Welladay now, ’tis the great changes 
we'll be seeing! “Tis the rare, com- 


time we'll be 


forting thought you have give me in 


my old age. Sure, I never thought to 
see Christmas again, and it only a week 
off, and maybe a goose to be carved! 
*Tis then you'll see what I can do.” 

“IT hope so,” answered O’Connor 
shamefacedly. 

“I saw you speaking to Miss Field 
last night. There’s the girl now!” 

“Yes.” 

“A queen, sor,” continued O’Toole 
significantly. 

“Eh! Oh,” stammered O’Connor, 
nonplused for the first time to find his 
secret ambition exposed, “yes, she is 
a nice girl, Mr. O’Toole.” 

“You couldn’t do better,” said 
O’Toole sincerely, and O’Connor was 
tempted to agree with him. 

Miss Field did not appear at dinner 
that night, and O’Connor was bitterly 
disappointed, but later on, as he was 
going out, he saw her in the parlor, 
writing a letter at the old-fashioned 
desk. He was for going on, but she 


Ainslee’s 


saw him in the mirror and turned 
round. 

“Oh, Mr. O’Connor, are you in a 
hurry? I meant to tell you at dinner, 
but I was kept late at the office, | 
heard Mr. Dix say he wished he could 
get a series of New York stories with 
a new twist to them, and I wondered 
if you had anything.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s a good tip! I’m 
much obliged to you, Miss Field. J 
have one, and I think I can do some 
more. Suppose I go and see Mr. Dix, 
How’s that?” 

“Why don’t you? If you can get 
round him the way you got round Mr, 
O’Toole, you'll do wonders. Whatever 
have you been doing to the old man? 
He kept me talking half an hour on the 
stairs about you.” 

“No!” cried O’Connor _ guiltily, 
“What in Heaven’s name did he say 
about me?” 

“To keep my eye on you, that you 
were a coming man, a great man.” 

“Good heavens!” groaned O’Connor, 
“Did he, now?” 

“I never heard him say a good word 
about any one before, though he was 
always very gentle to me.” 

“Oh, say, Miss Field,” cried O’Con- 
nor, overcome with remorse, “I feel 
like a skunk! I never thought the old 
man would swallow the stuff I told 
him. You see, it was this way. When I 
went down to the dining room the day 
I came, I saw him sitting there like an 
old cockalorum, with an air of ‘keep- 
your-place, young fella! I’m the old 
stand-by of the place.’ And I don't 
know what made me—it must have 
been the devil of mischief himself put 
it into my head—but I told him a fairy 
tale about myself, and he believed it. 
He swallowed hook and sinker and all.” 

“What did you tell him? It must 
have been an extraordinary tale!” 

“It was!” said O’Connor penitently. 
“I told him I was the rightful King of 
Ireland, and that I was here to get my 
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Love and the Royal Goose Carver 


followers together to establish myself 
in the old country. Part of that was 
right, for ’tis a tradition of our family 
that we are the descendants of the old 
King Roderic O’Connor.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Field. “And 
where did Mr. O’Toole come into it?” 

“He was talking about carving geese, 
so I said he’d be appointed royal goose 
carver, when the time came. Royal 
goose carver! Wouldn’t you have 
thought any one would have caught 
on to the absurdity of that? But 
he didn’t! He believes it absolutely. 
I’m in an awful mess! If I tell him 
the truth, it will break his heart. You 
can see that, can’t you?” 

“Well, all I can say,” said Miss 
Field, rising to her feet and picking up 
her writing materials,” is that you'll 
probably make a great success as a 
writer of fiction; but I don’t think I’ll 
want to know you, deceiving an old 
man like that!” 

“Oh, but P 
starting forward. 

“Don’t! You’re a hateful beast!” 
and with that she walked past him, her 
head held high, and her lips trembling. 

For one wild moment, O’Connor 
thought of stopping her by force, but 
one glance at the danger signal flaming 
in her cheeks held him back, and grind- 
ing his teeth, he clapped his hat on his 
head and strode out of the front door. 

For a melancholy week, O’Connor 
was exposed to the disapproving stare 
of Miss Field at the dinner table, un- 
til he felt himself shrink to the dimen- 
sion of a peanut, though he did not 
acknowledge it, rattling noisily in his 
shell, and even causing Mrs. McGruder 
to yield to the influence of his miserable 
assumption of good spirits. 

Christmas was approaching and the 
first symptoms of the season were ap- 
pearing in the house: holly wreaths in 
the windows and festoons of green 
over the mirror above the dining-room 
mantel. Already, on the breakfast table 


protested O’Connor 


the first piles of greetings were on 
view, and there was an excitement 
which extended even to the stolid soul 
of Julia, whose daydreams of dollar 
bills which would be slipped, as if by 
magic, into her receptive palm, seemed 
to accelerate rather than diminish her 
powers of locomotion. The boarders 
were returning in the evening with 
packages of so mysterious a nature 
that they had to be conveyed at once, 
with the utmost secrecy, to their re-_ 
spective rooms. 

Even O’Toole ventured forth in a 
blinding snowstorm, in spite of Mrs. 
McGruder’s protests, on an errand 
which he would confide to no one, and 
returned home, soaked to the skin, but 
elated. And that night, he coughed so 
sustainedly that his next-door neighbor, 
Miss Field, lost most of her beauty 
sleep. In the morning, he did not ap- 
pear for breakfast, and startled by this 
phenomenal reversal of the habits of 
years, Mrs. McGruder went up herself 
to see what was the matter. A few 
minutes later, she came hurrying down- 
stairs, and telephoned for a doctor. 

O’Connor had been out most of the 
day and came home jubilant. He had 
seen Mr. Dix and persuaded him to 
order a series of six stories, in spite 
of the fact that he had to do his talk- 
ing with the knowledge that, behind a 
desk in the corner, sat Miss Field, furi- 
ously engaged in typing letters. She 
had not acknowledged his presence, 
and perhaps that, stirring his pique, 
had inspired him to put up an extra 
good fight for his aspirations. Anyway, 
he had got the order, and his brain was 
beginning vaguely to plan out the five 
unwritten stories. 

It was only at the end of the dinner 
that he noticed O’Toole was absent. 

“Where’s the patriarch to-night? 
Celebrating?” he asked Mrs. McGru- 
der. 

“Indeed no, the poor man! 
his room.” 


He’s in 
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She had answered nervously, almost look him in the eyes again " she said 4 


reluctantly. 

“Not sick, surely?” asked O’Connor 
quickly. 

“Very ill, Mr. O’Connor. In fact”— 
then it came out in a burst—“the doctor 
—I sent for him right away—says 
_ there’s only one chance in a thousand, 
at his age, to get over it—influenza— 
he got himself soaked yesterday.” 

“My God!” exclaimed O’Connor, 
genuinely shocked. 

“Sh! Don’t say anything about it,” 
she whispered, with an anxious glance 
round the table. “Boarders is queer 
things and easy scared, and I can’t af- 
ford to lose any of them at this time.” 

“Of course not. Have you a nurse? 
This is terrible! The poor old fellow!” 

She shook her head. 

“Why not? You must get one right 
away. I'll try and get one now.” 

“T’ve been looking after him myself, 
and Miss Field offered to go up when- 
ever she came home. It seems she had 
some training as a nurse. I never knew 
it till to-night. Oh, dear, and he has 
no friends I can notify.” 

O’Connor pushed back his chair, and 
with stumbling steps ascended the 
stairs to the third floor. He tapped 
softly at O’Toole’s door. It was opened 
by Miss Field, and as he stood, nerv- 
ously swaying on his feet, scarcely able 
to speak, she came out, and closed the 
door behind her. 

“How—how is he?” faltered O’Con- 
nor. 

She shook her head. 

“Can I do anything?” O’Connor 
asked eagerly. 

“I’ve just sent for the doctor again. 
He’s sinking very fast,” she answered 
quietly. 

“Can’t I see him—just for a min- 
ute ?” 

A look of antagonism crept into her 
face. 


“I'd think you’d be ashamed ever to 


coldly. 

There was a sound of a quavering 
voice, which, low as it was, passed 
through the wooden panels. 

“He’s conscious now,” she whispered, 

“Wait—don’t go away.” 
\. The docr closed behind her. A mo- 
ment of time passed with leaden tread, 
trampling over O’Connor’s heart; then 
the door opened. 

“Come in quickly! 
you.” 

There was an entreaty in her-expres- 
sion, and O’Connor knew, without 
words, what she wanted him to do— 
to tell the truth, not to let the old man 
go on his long way, bearing a lie to the 
end of his journey. 

O’Toole was lying with eyes closed. 
As O’Connor tiptoed to the beside, the 
eyes opened vacantiy, then into them 
leaped a look of recognition. 

“Good evening, my boy! There’s a 
parcel—by the bureau,” he muttered, 
“Open it, will you, now!” 


He’s asking for 


Bewildered, O’Connor went to the ; 


bureau and found the parcel. O’Toole 
nodded his head, watching with anxious 
eyes. With fingers which fumbled 
clumsily, O’Connor broke the string, 
and pulled out a knitted tie of brilliant 
green. 

“For—for you!” quavered the old 
man, “Put it on—help him, Nelly!” 

Scarcely knowing what he was do- 
ing, O’Connor loosened his collar and 
pulled out the black tie. The old man 
motioned with a frail hand, and Miss 
Field, taking the tie in her hand, put 
it about the collar and knotted it. 
O’Connor could feel that she was 
trembling, and he himself shivered. 
As if satisfied by the performance of 
some mystic rite, the old man smiled 
faintly. 

“Thank you, Mr. O’Toole,” said 
O’Connor, trying to steady his voice. 
“It’s a beautiful tie, and a beautiful 
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‘olor! I hope I’ll wear it many a day 
for you to see it!” 

“No, my boy,” said O’Toole feebly, 
“ps dying I am. Well, sure, and it’s 
time for an old fella like me to be 
packing. There’s just the one thing on 
my mind—me job.” 

For one agonized minute, O’@onnor 
looked into the eyes of the girl, now 
standing on the opposite side of the 
bed. Suddenly, they fell and she 
bowed her head. 

“Yes, Mr. O'Toole,” said O’Connor. 

“When the time comes, there'll be 
another man to be carving thim geese 
—a fine job it would have been”—he 
was rambling now—‘“and ’tis myself 
could have filled it! I could carve the 
leg off a grasshopper without shedding 
one drop of blood, that’s the carver I 
am! But maybe when I get beyant the 
golden gates, “tis Saint Peter himself 
will have a job for me.” 

“I’m sure of it,” said O’Connor un- 
steadily. He could not look at the girl 
now, but he felt that from her flowed a 
current of approval of the course he 
was taking. 

“You’re a good girl, Nelly,” resumed 
the old man, after a long silence, “a 
good girl.” 

“Oh, Mr. Toole,” she said brokenly. 

“And I’m thinkin’ ye’d make a fine 
queen for the king here. Where’s your 
hand—your hand—Nelly—’tis grow- 
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ing cold—give me your hand and yours 
—your highness. 

O’Connor winced crue!ly as he felt 
the old man join their hands and give 
them a feeble clasp. He dared not 
move. 

“A fine—pair—God 
chil ng 

His eyes closed as though gladly, and 
it seemed to O’Connor that the tears 
streaming down his own face were the 
waters of peace gently carrying away 
the memory of that which might have 
tormented him in-spirit throughout the 
long years to come, and that the death 
of this old man was, for himself, the 
birth of all knowledge of himself and 
his kind. In the silence, all things 
which had been dark were made clear 
to him, and he knew that henceforth, 
as he wrote, it would be with the 
greater sympathy and understanding 
which is the heritage of those who 
meet both love and death on the same 
threshold. 

Slowly he tried to withdraw his 
hand from hers, still clinging as if in 
obedience to the wish of him who had 
guided them, all unconscious of the 
way himself, and as he felt his hand 
clasped still tighter, he raised his head 
and looked at her. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” he 
whispered, and knew he was for- 
given. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE FIREFLY 


DEWDROP trembled on.an aspen leaf; 
Above, a nightingale 
Sent through the dark its first low note of grief, 
Across the shadowy vale. 


And as that note throbbed on the sentient air, 
Wrung from a heart forlorn, 
The dewdrop slipped into the dusk, and there 


A firefly was born. 
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The Way the Wind Blows 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Rosa Loftus, a young Englishwoman, who has been engaged in war work in 
France, returns with a strong distaste for the characteristic inactivity of women 
of her class. She determines to make her own way, her zeal being heightened by 
the fact that her father’s fortune has been greatly augmented by “war profits,” of 
which she thoroughly disapproves. In her enterprise she has the sympathy of her 
friends, the Duchess of Clevemoor and the Comtesse Lavalliére. Rosa breaks her 
engagement to the duchess’ nephew, Wyngate Cox, a titled young gentleman who 
has played an easy part in the war. Rigidly opposed in her business plans by her 
father and Cox, and refused any financial aid, she seeks out Miles Rutherford, a 
corporal who had done her a small favor in France. He loans her five hundred 
pounds at six per cent—a purely business deal. While in his office, Rosa’s glance 
falls on the picture of a girl whose face holds her interest. On the picture is 
written: “From Blanche. Thank you.” As Rutherford and Rosa are leaving 
to go to a small shop which Rosa has in mind for her millinery business, “Blanche” 
comes in. Rutherford hastily arranges a meeting for seven that evening. 

After a busy afternoon, in which they look at many shops, and finally hire 
one, Rosa and Rutherford go to tea and dance until almost dinner time, when 
Rosa reminds him of his engagement with “Blanche.” This party opens the way 
for continued acquaintanceship, and thereafter the two see much of one another. 
Meanwhile, Rosa’s father and Wyngate Cox become increasingly suspicious of 
Rutherford’s motive in having made the financial loan to Rosa. Questioned by 
her father, Rosa attempts to clear the situation by telling the simple truth; but for 
the worldly Loftus there is still but one interpretation. He and Cox call on Ruther- 
ford, who, when he discovers what they impute to him, indignantly asks them to 
leave. Meanwhile Rosa is having great success in her business venture. In need 
of an assistant, Rutherford undertakes to find one for her. He sends “Blanche” 
to her. She is a charming French girl, but has about her an air of sadness, of 
mystery. Rosa’s curiosity is piqued. She engages her. Since the visitto Ruther- 
tord’s office, where she saw Blanche’s picture, she has been speculating as to his 
connection with the girl. Somewhat skepticai of his sense of honor, she renews 
her interest in Cox. Knowing that they had been in France together, Rosa ven- 
tures one evening to discover through Cox why Rutherford is interested in 
Blanche. Cox hesitatingly infers that their relationship in the past—in Paris, 
in fact—has been the usual one, unsanctioned by society. Rosa is incensed. There- 
after, when obliged to be with Rutherford, her attitude toward him is cold and 
unbending. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OON after the arrival of her morn- 
ing tea, ordered punctually now- 
adays for seven thirty, whatever 

the previous evening’s gayeties, Cyril 
looked in. He wore slippers and a silk 
dressing gown, and looked sleek and 
debonair, almost as if he had already 
bathed and shaved, which he had not. 
But that was a wonderful morning 
quality of his. “Good morning, my 
dear,” he said. “So difficult to catch 
you now if one doesn’t arrive with the 
milk, So excuse this intrusion. You 
looked very nice last night.” 

“So did the countess.” 

“Isn’t she sweet?” said Cyril. “She’s 
off next month to Trouville; she’s not 
seeing the season through, And that’s 
what I want to see you about, dear.” 

“About the countess going to Trou- 
ville?” 

“Well, if you’re not doing anything 
—if you’re going to live this comic sort 
of life—there’s really nothing to tie me 
here, is there? A round of London 
engagements at my age isn’t the excit- 
ing pastime it was.” 

“You might go to Trouville!” 

“I might,” replied Cyril blandly and 
unashamed. 

“Well, father?” 

“I've had an offer for the house, 
dear, from some fabulously rich fella, 
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a New Yorker over here for June and 
July. <A splendid offer! I’m not so 
rolling in money that P 

“You want to let the house? At 
once ?” 

“T can put up somewhere. A big 
house is more than a bachelor man 
wants when he hasn’t a woman to do 
the entertaining. You're going to do 
this comic work.” 

“T can leave any time.” 

“Mind, Rosa,” said Cyril, looking at 
her narrowly, “I’m not going to make 
you an allowance.” 

“Have I asked you for one?” 

“It would be different if you gave 
up these silly ideas.” 

“We've discussed all that.” 

“As it is, you seem determined to 
stand on your own feet; and so 

“Certainly, father. Well, I'll have 
my things packed by to-morrow, if that 
will do.” 

“I hate your way of putting things, 
Rosa. There’s one thing, of course, 
to comfort me; even if I leave town 
for a bit, you have plenty of good 
friends near you.” 

“TI shall be all right,” she declared 
proudly. 

Cyril rose. “You're very white this 
morning. Tired? Haven't you slept?” 

“Not very well.” 

“Dear me, child. Stay in bed.” 
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“IT must get up.” 

“You comic thing, Rosa!” said Cyril, 
wandering to the door. 

There he paused. “You and Cox 
make an awf'ly attractive couple, 
child.” 

“Our steps suit nicely.” 

“So would you suit each other 
nicely if 1g 

“We've discussed all that.” 

Cyril fingered the door knob. 

“I suppose, child,” he said, turning 
once more, “that you've a little money 
to—er—carry you on till these enor- 
mous takings—er—begin to be taken?” 

“Plenty, thanks,” 

“Ah, yes. That loan 
regrettable.” 

“And we have discussed that, too.” 

“Don’t shut me up, my dear, don’t 
shut me up,” said the plaintive Cyril, 
retreating. 

With a sort of wry smile the girl lay 
back on her pillows, sipping the tea. “I 
don’t seem exactly to be—wanted,” she 
thought. That the thought was unjust 
did not occur. She was filled through 
with the desperate unreasonableness of 
an angry woman. She was tired, too; 
her body ached; the morning was hot. 
She lay in her bath by and by, un- 
soothed by the tepid, scented water. 
And she dressed jerkily; pushing at 
bureau drawers because under her 
nervous hands they would not shut all 
in a moment; tying ribbons tightly and 
feverishly and having to untie them 
again; and suffering the manifold 
small vexations which a woman in a 
nervous temper inflicts upon herself. 

When she arrived at the Knights- 
bridge place Blanche was already there, 
having drawn the curtains, dressed the 
window with three hats made with such 
wonderful fragility that the materials 
were merely wafted together, but with 
wonderful effect, and started work on 
another. A few straw shapes, all odd, 
lay on the white chest. 


It was very 


“I bought a few straw hats,” Blag 
explained. “We had to have some” 

Blanche was cool. Her length ang 
slimness, her spider’s web mist of hair 
her pallor, and her air of retreat, seemed 
more effective than ever this morning, 
The lines of her old black gown would 
not have disgraced the most exclusive 
atelier. 

Rosa stood drawing off her gloves, 
looking at Blanche. 

The French girl, sewing, answered 
her look with her sweet and subtle 
smile. 

“Do you know,” said Rosa deliber. 
ately, “I think you are the most inter. 
esting person, if you don’t mind my 
saying so.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle!”’ smiled _ the 
French girl, putting her head on one 
side to view the hat poised on her 
outstretched hand. 

“You must have had a very interest- 
ing life,” Rosa pursued, with the same 
deliberation. 

And standing before the mirror, tak- 
ing off her hat, and fluffing up her hair 
as if engrossed with the business, and 
as if merely making conversation, she 
went on: 

“It was wonderful luck my finding 
you, and I owe it all to Mr. Ruther 
ford.” 

“I, too,” said Blanche gracefully, 
“am under a debt to Mr. Rutherford.” 

“I suppose he knows you quite well? 
He seemed so sure about your abili- 
ties.” 

Blanche looked swiftly sidelong into 
the mirror. She looked at Rosa’s face. 
Complete insouciance veiled her quick 
wariness, 

“There is a difference in people,” she 
began, poising the hat. “Some people 
are well acquainted in half an hour; 
by a look or one word even. But some 
people one does not know in a lifetime. 
You will have noticed that, mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Oh, yes. But I do not suppose you 
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have known Mr. Rutherford a life- 
time.” 

“Oh, no, mademoiselle, a year or so, 
and with lapses between.” 

“He is a very kind man,” said Rosa. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Blanche, with 
drooped eyes. 

“He was in France with my cousin, 
Mr. Wyngate Cox, who came in to 
fetch me yesterday.” 

“That was your cousin, Mr. Wyngate 
Cox, mademoiselle?” replied Blanche, 
with drooped eyes. 

“Yes,” 

A silence fell; it was a _ baffling 
sifénce. Rosa turned from the mirror 
and looked with unseeing eyes into the 
street. Her mind was still a turmoil 
of questions in spite of the certainty 
which she forced upon it. She longed 
to go to Blanche and take her by the 
shoulders and say: “Tell me every- 
thing. Not because I don’t know; be- 
cause I do know. But I want it in 
words. I want to know how it hap- 
pened; if he still admires you; if you 
love him.” 

The telephone bell rang. 
swered it. 

It was Rutherford ‘speaking. 

“That’s you, Miss Loftus? Yes, I 
recognized your voice. This is just to 
say: | hope you haven’t forgotten we’re 
driving down to Richmond or some- 
where further out, and dining, to-mor- 
row night. That’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“T hadn’t forgotten.” She could not 
help glancing at Blanche over the trans- 
mitter, “You'll call for me with the 
car at seven?” 

“Yes. Where?” 

“Here, at my shop, I think. I'l 
wait.” 

“Thanks so much.” 

“Thanks, Good-by.” 

Blanche sat looking soulfully at the 
hat. 

“Do you motor much with Mr. Ruth- 
erford?” said Rosa suddenly and 
crisply. 
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“Not very much,” replied Blanche 
slowly. She looked full at Rosa, pa- 
tiently and inquiringly. A sort of 
dumb appeal invested the gaze, before 
which Rosa became quiet. But she 
thought: “Is she jealous? I suppose 
she has a right to be.” 

A silence again fell; it became a little 
tense. Rosa moved about slowly and 
restlessly. The French girl commenced 
to girdle the crown of a straw hat with 
velvet. There they were, two women, 
seething, burning to hurl questions at 
each other ; the air was charged as with 
electricity. They were confined 
together in so small a space; a turn 
brought them face to face with one 
another.at once. When each had begun 
to feel this poignantly, the first client 
came in and relieved the situation. 

They sold her a hat. She was a 
stout, perspiring woman who had 
traveled up early from a suburb to do 
the family shopping; not the sort of 
client they wanted to see, who would 
carry their hats with an air of conquest, 
But they received her suavely, and sold 
her a hat, at the end of half an hour’s 
debate, for three guineas, 

The stout woman seemed pleased to 
pay what was to her an exorbitant 
price. “I never have before,” she kept 
saying, “but one must begin, mustn’t 
one ?” 

“You need a good hat, madame,” 
Blanche replied earnestly. “A cheap 
hat is not your style.” 

The two girls had nothing but 
laughter for one another for the next 
half hour. 

Rosa was sorry for the stout woman, 
She began: “I should like to reduce 
prices for women like that.” 

But Blanche replied gaily: “There 
you spoil her pleasure. She likes to 
pay. It makes her feel more beautiful, 
more attractive. It will bring her hap- 
piness, and then she will be more at- 
tractive. Mademoiselle, you must look 
at life from all angles.” 
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“There are two more 
stopping outside!” Rosa cried. 

“And our stock, depleted of a hat, 
looks so bare!” Blanche exclaimed. 

And before the customers could enter 
she had snatched up Rosa’s hat, 
snatched up her own, and poised them 
on the stands. When the customers 
showed a predilection for the hats 
Blanche, checking them, said sweetly: 

“Those two, madame, are sold. 
Lovely hats, are they-not, madame? 
One was bought by an Italian princess 
only this morning; one was bought by 
Mrs. Bonner, the cabinet minister’s 
wife. You know her, madame?” Thus 
Blanche softly to the dowdy clients. 
“A very smart lady, madame. Very 
smart indeed. We could copy the hats 
in twenty-four hours for you, with just 
a slight difference so that Mrs. Bon- 
ner’s model may remain exclusive. All 
the models here are quite exclusive, 
madame—— Thank you. To what ad- 
dress ?” 

Blanche was very sweet and very 
gay; and Rosa, listening, could have 
loved her, but for the shade between. 
Again they were alone in the shop, the 
French girl laughing, and saying de- 
murely : 

“Leetle lies, mademoiselle, just leetle 
ones, are half the secret of business, 
you will find. One must tell them 
nicely and never grudge a second to 
follow up the first; what you call em- 
broidery.” And Rosa was crying ad- 
miringly, “You are the cleverest thing! 
What a lot I'll learn from you!” when 
the door opened and Wyngate entered. 

The French girl wilted away to her 
hat-trimming. 

Rosa cried: “Wyn, we’ve taken ten 
guineas this morning!’ 

Wyngate, with an air of hurry, said: 
“Splendid! Will you lunch, Rosa? I 
thought a turn round the park; car’s 
outside; and then lunch.” 

“Above all things, Wyn, it would be 


women 


delightful. 
utes ?” 

“Charmed,” said Wyngate, Standing 
very stiffly just inside the door. 

Rosa seized her hat, and dived down. 
stairs into the tiny basement which ig 
busier days was to be used as work. 
room: “Just five minutes,” she called 
back, “while I powder my nose.” 

The French girl started to follow 
her. 

A motion of Wyngate’s hand stopped 
her. He took a_ step forward, 
“Blanche,” he said in a low voice, 
“stand over here where she—where we 
won't be heard.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said the French 
girl, “why need you come here?” 

“T must have a few words with you, 
Blanche, I—I trust—you see how 
things are.” 

“This is the English girl you love?” 

Cox nodded. He put his hand on her 
arm, ran it up and down with a slight 
coaxing movement, making her shiver. 
“Blanche darling, you’re not a little 
fool.” 

“No! No! I am terribly wise.” 

“You understand these things,” 

“T understand.” 

“You shouldn’t be here; that Ruther- 
ford fella shouldn’t have sent you.” 

“He found me the first employment 
for which he thought I was fit.” 

“Oh, yes! Well ” said Cox, with 
a hurried glance toward the stairway. 

“She will never know from me,” 
murmured Blanche, with swimming 
eyes. 

“My darling old girl,” said Wyngate, 
“IT do appreciate your loyalty. You're 
absolutely true.” 

“Your happiness,” Blanche whispered 
passionately. “Your happiness—that is 
what I care for most. I would not 
stand in the path.” 

“I know you wouldn't,” said the 
young man in a melted voice, “Dine 
somewhere one evening if you care to. 
Wouldn’t you like to? Somewhere ab 
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" glutely quiet, of course. Every one’s steering the car through the lessened 
in town and I know every one.” traffic. 

She nodded, biting her lips. For a while he drove in silence, quite 

“lll fix it,” said Cox in a low voice. content. It was enough to have her be- 

Rosa ran up the stairs. “I’m ready, side him. They left London; the last 
Wyn,” she said, drawing on her gloves. line of omnibuses dropped behind; the 
With alacrity and relief Cox held open great network of tram lines were 
the door and they passed out. passed ; they reached open fields, lanes, 

“Such a morning, Wyn!” said Rosa. woods. The car ate up the miles so 
“I told you we’ve taken ten guineas; suavely that it hardly made its page felt. 
all through that wonderful girl, of “You don’t mind where we go?” 
course. She is amazingly clever. Rutherford asked at last, turning to 
She'll be a godsend to me.” the girl. 

Cox replied, almost dogmatically. “No,” she replied. 

“You know what I said last night. “Because,” he continued, “I found a 
I stick to it. Rutherford had no busi- most beautiful place the other day, an 
ness to send the girl to you. She— _ idyllic place, and I want to take you 
well, she’s not the kind of girl. That’s there.” 
all I shall say.” She assented casually, and they drove 

on, The car ran past hedges as sweet 
. > as honey; through little old villages 
CHAPTER &. clustered with little, old red houses ; past 

At seven next day Rutherford was orchards and churches and wayside 
round punctually with his car at the gates and stiles where lingered country 
Kingsbridge place, and Rosa was ready boys and girls clumsily, but happily, 
for him. She was full of a sort of making love. It was nearly eight-thirty 
cold preoccupation of anger, but she when they entered the main street of 
looked sweet. “Oh, my lovely girl!’ Coryton, a straggling village, and pulled 
Rutherford thought; and he sighed a_ up before a long, low, straggling hotel 
little involuntarily because, after all, in with a,flower garden past which a silver 
not the slightest degree was she his. trout stream flowed. 

It was one of the fairest of evenings, “This is the place,” said Rutherford, 
and the moment when an impalpable lull looking to her humbly for her appre- 
comes over London. The workers had _ ciation. 
gone home; theatergoers were already “Lovely,” she murmured. 
at dinner; later diners were not yet They alighted and walked up a 
out; the shops were closed and the flagged path between rosebushes. It 
armies of women window gazers had was cool and deliciously quiet; the 
gone home aimless till next day. Lon- air full of scents. The girl walked 
don had leisure to loiter and breathe. languidly, hardly thinking. She was 
The brazen heat had gone out of the tired by the turbulence which had been 
sky, and already the faint coolness had in her heart all day. With the exchange 
dropped like dew over the streets. of very few words, she left Rutherford 
Bands in the parks were not yet play- and went to a dressing room to give 
ing. The great city rested. And Rosa, the few touches to hair and toilet that 
stepping into the car, leaned back with every woman feels she needs after a 
only the faintest of greeting smiles— motor run. Shut into the room, with 
no word—and blended, as it were, into the primitive, muslin-draped dressing 
the quiet scheme. table, innocent of powders, pins, or 

“She’s tired,” Rutherford thought, scents, she sat down before the glass. 
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“T’d like to go home straightaway,” she 
thought, not knowing really what she 
wanted to do. The thought of the 
téte-a-téte dinner with Rutherford 
strung her nerves. She lingered before 
the muslin-hung table, and looked at the 
silly, simple pink bows tied on the glass, 
and smelt the mignonette in a bowl on 
the mantelshelf, and thought: “This 
is a sweet place. So peaceful! One 
could stay here—and think.” 

There were two pictures on the walls, 
oleographs of simpering people. 

“Women with faces like that,” she 
thought, “could never have bothered to 
think at all. How blissful!” 

She was there ten whole minutes, 
lingering about, before she began the 
business for which she had come. 
Opening her vanity bag she found pow- 
der and cream, and treated her wind- 
flushed face lightly with both. She 
pulled the waves of hair down prettily 
over her ears under her close hat. At 
last she could linger no longer. She 
went down. 

Rutherford was waiting for her in 


the hall, and took her to a small par- 
lor with opened windows looking on 


to the garden. Near the windows a 
table was laid for two. 

“We're dining here; we’re the only 
guests in the place.” 

She assented ; and sat down. 

“It was a delicious run,” she said at 
last. 

“Topping,” said Rutherford. 
you’re tired?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Repenting your decision to lead a 
working life when you might be a but- 
terfly ?” 

“One life is as good as another,” she 
replied languidly. 

“Oh, come!” he said vigorously. 
“You need your dinner. Waiter, two 
brandy cocktails.” 

“Really, I hardly ever drink them.” 

“No. But it will give you the neces- 
sary fillip to-night.” 


“But 
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The cocktails arrived, and they drank” 
“Quite true,” she said, smiling a little 
as she put her glass down. 

“You shouldn’t need it, all the same,” 
Rutherford returned. 

He looked straight at her. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, 

‘What should be the matter ?” 

“You don’t bluff me,” said Ruther. 
ford. 

The waitress brought fish, and Rosa 
looked away into the garden, as if 
absently, with her brain on fire. As 
soon as the service was over for the 
moment Rutherford leaned toward her, 
a ring in his voice which she had not 
before heard. While it whipped up all 
her anger, it also thrilled her. 

“You don’t bluff me,” he repeated, 
“For two days you’ve been so unlike 
yourself. I don’t know this Miss 
Loftus.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t know the other. 
Perhaps this is I.” 

“No, this is not you.” 

“Women can’t be always the same.” 

“But you’re not an ordinary woman. 
You’re so different from every one 
else.” 

“Have you thought so?” 

“T’ve known it.” 

She said again, smiling: “There is 
nothing the matter. What should there 
be?” 

“That I don’t know,” returned Ruth- 
erford steadily. 

She had on her mouth that baffling 
half smile which women wear when 
they want to hide all feelings. “I sup- 
pose we can go out and smoke in the 
garden after dinner?” she remarked. 

“We can certainly go out in the gar- 
den after dinner.” 

The waitress came again. She was 
a fattish girl with a beaming moon of 
a face. Rosa glanced at her curiously. 
And when she had left them again, she 
said: 

“IT wonder how that girl manages to 
be so happy. Is it just stupidity? Or 
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it just negation? Is it just that she 
js not unhappy ?” 

“She looks very happy indeed.” And 
smiling, he added: “Perhaps she’s in 
love. God bless her!” 

“I don’t think that will do her much 
good,” said Rosa in a light voice. 

Rutherford looked at Rosa facing 
him with a smiling mouth and bright 
eyes across the table. She was doing 
little more than play with her food; and 
now, putting her elbows on the table, 
she cupped her chin in her palms, and 
returned the man’s look. Her own gave 
a slight impression of challenge, as if 
she said: “There’s the glove—thrown 
down. What do you think of it?” 

“Don’t talk like that, child,” he said. 
“Don’t think like that. What can have 
taught you to do it?” 

Rosa burned. She wanted to cry: 
“You! You! You! You!” She re- 
mained with the smile fixed on her 
mouth, her chin in her palms. 

“The whole world,” said she in her 
light voice. “When one looks around, 
one doesn’t think so much of love.” 

“One does if one sees straight,” re- 
plied Rutherford. 

“I do see straight—straight as a die.” 

“It’s a faculty on which women pride 
themselves,” said Rutherford, “but they 
don’t possess it.” 

“I shouldn’t have put you down as a 
man who studied women a great deal,” 
said Rosa, “if I didn’t know that you 
do.” 

“You know more than I know my- 
self.” - 

“I know you better than you think I 
do, perhaps.” 

“I want you to know me well,” said 
Rutherford. “I want you to know me 
very well. I want you to make every 
opportunity of doing so. It would be 
kind of you.” 

“Thank you,” said Rosa with a faint 
gasp, “I will.” 

“I thank you,” 


Rutherford replied 
with profound humility. 


Sense of humor played bitterly 
among Rosa’s anger. It was funny! 
She could have broken into hysterical 
laughter. ‘Talking of—of people,” she 
began, “how clever of you to find Miss 
Duplessis for me.” 

“Clever?” said Rutherford, “not at 
all! I knew her in France. I knew 
when she came over here, and that she 
was looking for a job. I knew the 
only kind of job she could do. There 
you have it.” 

“She—she thinks highly of you,” 
said Rosa. 

He deprecated it gravely. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Rosa insisted, “she does. 
She is very grateful to you.” 

“T don’t know why,” said Rutherford. 

“Nor d6 I,” said Rosa distinctly, “‘it 
was surely the least you could do for 
her.” 

“That is exactly how I always think,” 
Rutherford replied, looking at her 
straight and seriously. 

Rosa became breathless. She looked 
down at the cloth, traced out its pattern 
with a finger tip. 

“Men are blatant,” 
“brazen!” 

Rutherford continued: “To give a 
little help—a word only sometimes—to 
every one you can; it’s so simple. And 
it builds up the world; it’s like archi- 
tecture. Do it for a while, whenever 
opportunity comes, and at last it be- 
comes more a matter of personal grati- 
fication than anything else; not espe- 
cially worthy even. You feel you have 
a little memento of yourself in odd cor- 
ners of the world wherever you’ve 
helped some one else to build a place. 
It’s vanity.” 

“Sometimes,” said Rosa, “it might 
even be an affair of reparation.” 

“I suppose so,” he acknowledged. 
“Personally, I don’t think I’ve ever 
owed any one a debt, man or woman.” 

“Men have differing ideas about what 
constitutes a debt to a woman.” 

Rutherford stared. 


she thought, 





“Who's been talking to you?” he 
asked. “What have you been doing?” 

“My conclusions are entirely my 
own.” 

“Reached solely through your own 
agency ?” 

“But—of course.” 

“I’m glad you are leaving your 
world,” said Rutherford after a pause, 
“if it teaches you to think rotten 
things.” 

“T find them outside what has been 
my particular world.” 

“Already ?” 

“Already. 
France 

“Years that did you nothing but good, 
those. You came out of them better 
and finer all round.” 

“That’s true ” Then she said, un- 
able to leave it alone: “I am sure Miss 
Duplessis thinks much as I do about 
men. She looks as if she’d been un- 
happy.” 

Rutherford looked down at his brown 
fingers fiddling with a fork. 

“That’s what you think about her?” 

“Was she unhappy when you knew 
her in France, Mr. Rutherford?” 

“Part of the time, 1 think she was,” 
he answered abruptly. 

“T wonder why?” 

“Do you?” said Rutherford. “Per- 
sonally, I always think a woman’s story 
is her own secret, and she’s under no 
obligation to publish it.” 

“It so often involves others. 

“Invariably.” 

She paused, at a loss. His quiet re- 
plies, while they angered, also baffled 
her. She felt, in the face of them, with 
their irreproachable tone, their hint of 
closing the question, that she could not 
go on without hurling at him what was 
in her head. Wyngate knew, but Wyn- 
gate, like a gentleman, though he had 
managed to communicate it to her, had 
refrained from the crudity of words. 
He had tried not to give the other man 
away. Men’s codes again! What 
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warped honor! She fretted scorn = 
fully. 

“Look at the moon!” said Ruther- 
ford. 

She glanced out through the open 
window. Dusk had darkened the gar 
den while they sat there; but now, 
lambent over the tops of apple trees, 
appeared the primrose moon. The gar- 
den was enchanted. 

Rutherford looked at the girl’s face, 
colored by the pinkness of the candle 
shades, and turned toward the night, 
so that he saw only her profile. It was 
steady and the lips were set. She was 
not sparkling to-night ; she seemed older. 
A sophistication, which he had not 
marked in her before, had touched her. 
He looked at her; he looked and looked, 
She remained staring out into the gar- 
den, and he saw that she was indeed 
unconscious of his regard. She was 
away in an abstraction, not because of 
the beauty of the flowers touched by 
moonlight, or because of any passing 
impression, but because she had some- 
thing to think about, something big, 
something deep. 

“Well?” he said softly, by and by. 

“Well?” she replied lightly, turning 
her head. 


“There is something worrying you.” 

“Just a little phase of life that neither 
I nor any one else can alter.” 

“Then why worry over it, child?” 

Resentment flashed up into her eyes. 


“Ah, yes! You'd think that. Men 
do. It’s easy.” 

“When a man meets the inevitable, 
he knows it’s time to give up. Whena 
woman meets it she dashes herself up 
against it with redoubled enthusiasm. 
It’s a pity.” 

“ *The inevitable’ 

“T understand from you that this 
little phase of life to which you referred 
is inevitable.” 

She bit her lips. “I did say so.” 

The waitress came and went. 
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“Let me peel you some fruit,” said 
Rutherford. 

“Thank you.” 

She toyed with the fruit idly. 

“Shall we have coffee in the garden?” 
said Rutherford. “We can. There’s a 
little arbor hung with roses. It is di- 
vine.” 

“T should like it.” 

She rose. Rutherford watched her 
narrowly. He guessed far from the 
truth. She looked so like a spoiled dar- 
ling to-night, with her moods and petu- 
lances, that she bewildered his ideas of 
her, what he thought he knew of her. 
Her very way of tossing down her nap- 
kin; the manner of her going leisurely 
and languorously down the steps from 
the French windows into the garden; 
her tricks of moving and speaking; all 
invested her with a difference. He fol- 
lowed her without a word till she 
paused for guidance at a turn in the 
path. ‘Down here,” he said crisply, 
showing a second path. She turned 
down it, and they came almost at once 
to the arbor, merely a rose-hung roof, 
with its rustic pillars twined with ram- 
biers. The girl paused and said over 
her shoulder: 

“What a ducky place!” 

The manner of her drawl, the care- 
less glance over her shoulder, the whole 
air of her, stung him. He stepped past 
and faced her. 

“There is something between us to- 
night,” he said. “I can’t climb over it 
toyou. What is it?” 

She put her head back and looked at 
him, slowly. A half-smile broke over 
her mouth. Almost before she uttered 
them he knew the pettifogging words 
she would say. “Really—what d’you 
mean?” 

She said them. 

“You know,” said Rutherford. 

“Truly,” she replied, “I don’t know 
how you mean.” 

“You do know,” he repeated. 

The girl made the faintest movement 
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to go on, a sort of slight ripple of her 
whole person expressing impatience. 
Rutherford took a grip on himself. 

“Are we going to quarrel?” she ut- 
tered in a laughing voice. 

“A quarrel must have two sides,” he 
replied. “There will be no quarrel.” 

Again she moved slightly, and he let 
her pass. She sat down in a hammock 
slung from two pillars of the arbor, 
and swayed herself with a foot on the 
ground. Rutherford leaned against a 
pillar, looking at her. 

“There is something the matter,” he 
said. “Wouldn’t it be easy to tell me 
what it is?” 

“Explanations are never easy,” said 
Rosa, “besides, there’s nothing to ex- 
plain.” 

“In that case 

After a little pause he offered ciga- 
rettes. She took one and smoked with 
an air of deliberation, slowly swaying. 
He lighted one, too. They made a busi- 
ness of this for a few minutes, futile 
diversion as it was. 

“Did you order coffee here?” said 
Rosa presently. 

“T did.” 

The waitress approached with a tray 
that gleamed in the moonlight; her 
white apron gleamed, her teeth, her 
shining collar and cuffs; she herself 
took on an air almost of mystery. She 
seemed to move more lightly. There 
was a little rustic table which she drew 
toward the hammock, and on which 
she placed the tray. She withdrew. 

A church clock at the other end of 
the village struck ten. 

“Women are very cruel,” thought 
Rutherford, flicking the ash from his 
cigarette. “Time’s flying. When can 
we repeat this evening? It might have 
been perfect; she’s spoiling it all. Is it 
a whim? Or is she sorry she came 
after all? Soon I’ll have to take her 
back.” 

He straightened himself, and glanced 
round. There was no second seat. The 
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little table was obviously flimsy. “Is 
there room for me in the hammock?” he 
said. “Should you mind?” 

She made a gracious sound of assent 
in which he found the false note, and 
moving to one side, she stopped swing- 
ing. Rutherford sat down beside her. 
Their shoulders touched as the ham- 
mock swayed gently. 

“You are not being very kind to 
me this evening,” he said. 

“That’s like a man,” she murmured, 
“you always want a girl to be up to 
concert pitch.” 

“Not I!” said Rutherford. “But 
there is something between us to-night. 
You won’t talk to me.” 

“T’ll talk to you about anything and 
everything under the moon.” 

“Yes, I know; dancing, scandal, your 
millinery, the probable starters for the 
Derby, and so on.” 

“IT can find other topics, no doubt, 
if you have worn out all those.” 

“You and I haven’t had to look for 
topics for conversation, before.” 


“I suppose we’ve run through the 
matters which interest us both.” 
Rutherford became angry and very 


quiet. She suddenly sensed his anger. 
It seemed curiously to dwarf her own, 
and yet she had been so angry, too. She 
thought of escape, remembering that 
the church clock had struck ten. 

“Well,” she said, breaking the silence, 
“charming as this is, I suppose we can’t 
stay here forever. We have to drive 
back.” 

“Presently,” said Rutherford. “TI 
can get you to your door in an hour and 
a quarter at this time of night” 

“That doesn’t give us much longer 
here.” 

“So little longer that I’m going to try 
straightaway to get at what’s worrying 
you. Is it anything I can help?” 

“Thank you; but no.” 

“Ts it anything to do with the busi- 
ness?” @ 


“The business flourishes. We took 


ten guineas yesterday morning, five in 
the afternoon, and twenty guineas to- 
day. And Mademoiselle Duplessis— 
clever thing !—makes hats out of noth- 
ing.” 

“That sounds good. So it’s not the 
businesss ?” 

“Certainly not. At this rate, I’ll soon 
be able to pay off your loan.” 

“Child! that’s not what you’re think- 
ing of? You're not feeling con- 
strained with me because of a little 
money. Money’s such dirty stuff! Just 
nothing!” 

“No, no; please don’t let your imagi- 
nation loose like that. I assure you, 
everything flourishes in every depart- 
ment of life. Life’s good.” 

“You don’t think so just now. I 
know you.” 

“I beg your pardon. Our acquaint- 
ance is a pretty limited one.” 

“Thanks. All the same, I know you. 
I know when you're sorry; I know 
when you're glad, hide it as you may.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! And woman’s 
chief business is to dissemble.” 

“Woman’s chief business is nothing 
so silly. Well, we seem to be get- 
ting at the trouble by the simple process 
of elimination.” 

“Such a slow process that we'll have 
to leave before it’s through.” 

“Oh, we'll see about that,” said 
Rutherford. “I may keep you here 
prisoner till you inform against your- 
self. Well—it isn’t business; it isn’t 
the loan making you feel cautious with 
me. Are you wondering whether you'll 
change your mind?” 

“About what?” 

Rutherford looked down at his 
clasped hands resting over his knees. 
She stole a glance at him and saw the 
suspicion of a wry smile on his face. 

“About—well—your plans for life 
generally.” 

“T don’t believe you’re speaking gen- 
erally, Mr. Rutherford. You've got 
something particular in your mind.” 
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“Well, then, I have. You may think 
[ have no right to ask; I think I have 
aright; so here it is: When I was last 
in that wonderful establishment of 
yours, Cox was there, too.” 

oe 

“You know, when two people have a 
close mutual understanding, they rather 
make other people in the same room 
feel interlopers, out of it. That’s the 
feeling you gave me the other day. And 
I rather wondered then and I’ve gone 
on wondering since, whether you and 
he are arriving, after all, at that close, 
mutual understanding.” 

“T’ve known him a long time.” 

“You’ve been acquainted with him a 
long time, yes. 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Girls like you don’t really know men 
of his stamp very well. You may, after 
you marry them; I don’t know. If you 
do, you keep it to yourselves then.” 

Rosa felt from head to foot like a 
flame. 

“Wyn,” she thought, “he didn’t give 
him away!” Wyngate suddenly stood 
out in her vision, the chivalrous gentle- 
man with the-quiet tongue, a man who 
refused to stab in the back. 

She swung a foot. 

“What d’you mean?” she asked. 

Rutherford caught the tiny choke in 
her voice, and his heart became like 
lead. She cared for Cox, then? Im- 
possible! And then he began telling 
himself for his own discipline that 
women did strange things, things which 
seemed impossible, and were not, di- 
rectly a woman was in question. His 
hands tightened on one another. 

He counterquestioned : 

“Are you going to marry Cox?” 

Her hesitation seemed to answer; 
and before she spoke, he rushed on: 

“If you are, well—you are. I can 
do nothing, say nothing. But I always 
thought you genuine in all you pro- 
fessed.”” 

“In all I professed ?” 
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“I imagined you as taking a high 
standard fora man. I couldn’t imagine 
you ever being persuaded to lower it. I 
was so convinced of the idea that ie 

She was silent, looking before her. 

“Shall I go on?” asked Rutherford. 

“Oh, yes,” she said in a bleak voice, 
“Oh, yes. Go on.” 

“That,” said Rutherford, turning to 
her, “ever since I met you in France I 
thought you required the best of a man 
—I—how shall I put it? I’ve tried to 
live up to the standards I thought you 
set. Stupidly as I let you go right out 
of my life, I had a sort of instinct that 
you’d walk back into it again; and 
against that moment I—I—tried to 
please you. I am giving you a poor sort 
of explanation of all that I mean; I 
can’t explain better. But cs 

“Isn't it all a little beside the point?” 
whispered the girl. 

“What?” said Rutherford, leaning 
forward to catch her words. 

“T said: isn’t it all a little beside the 
point ?” 

“Oh,” said Rutherford. 

After a moment’s hesitation he 
turned to her and said in a quiet voice: 

“If you are going to marry Cox, I 
won't say what I want to say. It is 
too early for it, anyway. I wanted you 
to find your feet first; learn what in- 
dependence was for a woman; and then 
ask yourself fairly: ‘Well, which is 
best? If you were unhampered, you 
could give yourself a fair answer. 
Women get too little opportunity to be 
fair to themselves.” 

“That’s true,” murmured Rosa. 

“You would have had it,” said Ruth- 
erford. “You’ve struck out for your- 
self. Prospects promise well, if you'll 
work; if you'll stick at it. I hoped 
you'd stand by your guns, but if you’re 
going to marry Cox, it means, I sup- 
pose, that you’ve already tired in an- 
ticipation, and that you’re surrendering 
them. Hardly a shot fired, too!” 
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“You take a great deal on supposi- 
tion!” said Rosa in a fury. 

“Oh, dear, dear girl!” said Ruther- 
ford, “do give me the lie! Tell me it 
isn’t so.” 

“I can tell you nothing,” replied the 
_ girl with a little shrug of apathy. 

“Talk to me, anyway; talk with me. 
Tell me why you're so different to-day 
from the Rosa of a week ago. Noth- 
ing’s happened ?” 

“Nothing of importance,” she re- 
plied deliberately. 

“Then there’s something? Some little 
thing—or a thousand little things? I 
know the little things! They’re the 
biggest, really, in many cases. Why 
won't you talk to me, Rosa? Tell me 
just one of these devastating trifles that 
mean so much.” 


“One of them? I—I’ve learned 


something about some one.” 

“An illusion’s gone?” 

“A little faith has gone. I don’t have 
illusions.” 

“T beg her pardon!” said Rutherford 


very tenderly and with a smile. 

She saw the smile. It turned her to 
ice ina moment. He could be amused! 
Treat her like a child with whimsies! 
She lost her breath, struggled to regain 
it, and began on a level nofe: 

“Mademoiselle Duplessis e 

Here she stopped. 

Rutherford started. He looked at her 
very closely, leaning nearer. He looked 
at her hands trembling on her lap, but 
did not touch them, 

“Rosa,” he said. 

The girl bit her lips. It was odious 
that she should long to weep. 

“Rosa,” said Rutherford, “do—do 
you know, then?” 

The girl strove with the tempest 
within her. 

“Know!” she stammered. “I know 
all there is to know, I think!” 

“Then, Rosa?” 

“T refuse to discuss it. I refuse to 
allow you to speak about it in any way.” 
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“Well,” said Rutherford, “my tongue ~ 


is tied, naturally.” 

“Naturally,” panted the girl, 

“What do you mean, Rosa?” 

“I won't discuss it. Leave me alone.” 

Rutherford laid his hand over her’s, 
She withdrew them forcibly. With an 
effort he pulled himself together. 

“Just one thing. You won’t discuss 
it, and—you’re reconsidering marrying 
Cox?” 

“I am reconsidering it.” 

“For God’s sake, Rosa!” 

“Kindly don’t be lurid.” 

“You can scoff! So, you must be 
rather like all wemen, after all.” 

“Why should I be different?” 

“Oh! Why should you, indeed?” 

“And how do you sum up ‘all 
women’ ?” ° 

“They’re very like ostriches; ‘they 
bury their heads not to see what they 
don’t want to see. But I thought you 
too brave for that ostrich habit.” 

“T ddn’t understand you.” 

“What a banality! That’s not like 
you.” 

“You're too critical for such a hot 
evening, Mr. Rutherford. I want to 
laze and enjoy it all. I don’t want to 
think.” 

“You must think.” 

“T entirely deny such an unpleasant 
necessity,” said the girl frivolously. 

Rutherford regarded her long and 
closely. She bore the regard without 
a tremor, looking back at him clear- 
eyed, a half-smile on her lips. She 
was in that peculiarly feminine state 
of exalted indignation in which a 
woman out of sheer defiance will give 
a man the lie right or wrongg white or 
black, with a laughing face. 

“I, too, must be banal, and say: I 
don’t understand you,” said Ruther- 
ford, sore, and at a loss. 

“We must postpone explanations, 
then,” she responded lazily, “because, 
anyway, it’s time to drive home.” 

“Of course. I'll get the car round.” 
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“T’ll be ready in a few minutes.” 

She walked saunteringly back toward 
the inn, Rutherford following close. 
Her movements, as well as her voice, 
seemed to express a sort of studied, de- 
fant deliberation. He looked at the 
nape of her white neck snowed over by 
moonlight, with the black coil of hair 
resting just above it; at the fine line 
of her shoulders, and the turn of her 
cheek, pale under the same silver snow ; 
and it was a hard matter to him to keep 
his hands in his pockets where he had 
thrust them. They longed to be out, 
and around her, holding her in spite of 
her furious will set against them. He 
ached to step forward a pace, and kiss 
her neck between the low collar of her 
frock and the shining coil of black hair. 
But he let her go. She walked more 
quickly as they rounded the corner of 
the path and came in sight of the inn 
door, and nodding lightly over her 
shoulder, she went in. 

Up again in the humbly simple 
dressing room with the muslin-hung 
table, she stared fiercely into the glass. 
Her cheek bones blazed red, her eyes 
were shining and big. “My God!” she 
said half aloud, “I mustn’t look like 
this!” She dabbed at her face with a 
powder puff, smoothing out the hectic 
spots, but her eyes were still brilliant 
as glass, and as blank. They were the 
eyes of a person suffering till he has 
forgotten the origin of his suffering, 
and merely continues, unquestioning, to 
endure it, perhaps even blunted to the 
pain. Until she saw her own eyes, Rosa 
hardly realized she was feeling, suffer- 
ing. But now, she closed her lids for a 
moment over the eyeballs, and opened 
them again, after the tiny respite of 
darkness, thinking: “Now! Isn't that 
better ?” 

But her eyes still remained wide, 
bright, as if they proclaimed her naked 
soul. 

She pulled on her close hat and tied 
a veil over it. The veil softened her 
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face to a sort of cream rose blurred be- 
hind a mist. She heard Rutherford’s 
horn faintly sounded below. 

She drew aside the funny curtains, 
crackling with starch, and looked out 
into the moonlight. The low pur of 
the engine rose to her. The car waited 
at the garden gates, out in the road 
snowed by moonlight. Its piercing 
headlights sent slightly warmer beams 
through the whiteness. Rutherford sat 
at the wheel, motionless and patient. 
The girl’s eyes were all for him. Be- 
fore she knew, she had repressed a sob. 

Her fury rose. 

She became deadly calm, and went 
down to the car. Rutherford saw to 
her comfort with all his usual care. 
They rushed off up the white road, 
heading for town. 

It was late; soon it would be mid- 
night; and it was moonlight. But it 
all meant nothing. The girl thought: 

“Life’s a stale business, after all.” 

The man said to himself: “She’s 
cruel. In a way, all women are.” 

They drove in a bleak silence. 

At last Rutherford spoke, in a dull 
sounding voice: “I suppose we—we’re 
friends?” 

The girl weighed her words; he saw 
her counting them out. “How she 
grudges a man a crumb!” he thought, 
and resentment seized him. 

She said slowly: “Friendship— 
that’s a thing that takes time to grow. 
Acquaintance is another matter.” 

“The preliminary, ofter, to a splen- 
did friendship.” 

“Sometimes.” 

“You are shutting yourself right 
away from me!” said Rutherford hotly. 

“T tell you: I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“You know well enough!” 

Savagely he gave the car more throt- 
tle. It accelerated, and they tore over 
a long stretch of main road, empty 
of traffic. Ahead of them now they 
saw the outpost lights of London. 
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Rutherford was in the ferment of a 
man disappointed and baffled. He had 
no decisions made. He had planned an 
evening of pure delight; that dream 
was over. And now, he was uncertain 
of his way. He had meant to try to see 
her again to-morrow. But now, could 
he see her again to-morrow? Was she 
going to be to him then what she had 
been to-night, so strange, so cold, ca- 
pricious, light, hard? Even if he 


served to-morrow and many to-mor- 
rows, had she anything for him at the 
end? 

She reconsidered Wyngate Cox. 
Cox was going to win after all, was he? 


“What are women made of?” Ruth- 
erford thought. “Have they any 
morality any ethics at all? Do they 
always haul down their standards in 
the dust? Are they always so easily 
converted to convenience ?” 

Thinking, and thinking always fruit- 
lessly, he drove through the streets. 
Rosa lay back beside him, calm and 
cool, far-away, lofty as a goddess. 
And before he had answered any of 
his own questions, they were at her 
house. 

For a moment both sat uncertainly, 
as if waiting, in the palpitating car, 
after it had come to a standstill. Ruth- 
erford moved first. Alighting, he stood 
to help her. And she rose and stepped 
out and stood on the curb beside him. 

She held out a hand. The very form 
and touch of it were pure convention- 
ality. 

“Thank you, Mr. Rutherford. It’s 
been such a charming time!” 


“It hasn’t been a very happy eve 


ning,” said Rutherford. 

She murmured. 

“A woman,” said Rutherford, “will 
be in a cruel mood, a squandering mood, 
and recklessly she will squander the 
best things in life.” 

She murmured, “Good night.” Her 
smile was enigmatic to him, expressing 
nothing. To her, it meant nothing, 
either. It was the smile which, in mo- 
ments of heartbreak, decently veils a 
woman’s face. Her throat felt con- 
stricted, dry. 
door. 

“Let me open it for you,” said Ruth- 
erford coldly, taking her latchkey. 

Somehow, to both, it seemed impos- 
sible that the door should shut between 
them. But the sound of its closing, 
soft, resolute, merciless, came two sec- 
onds after the key had turned in the 
lock. She stood just within the hall, 
listening and throbbing, listening for 
the sound of the car starting away. It 
was longer than she thought it would 
be, for Rutherford was rather like a 
man dazed; his movements were slow, 
his brain slow, and when he mounted 
the car again, his hand was slow, 
fumbling at the gears. But at length 
came the sound for which the girl 
waited on the other side of the door, 
The car moved off. Rutherford did not 
guess how Rosa was standing there, 
quivering. He thought once more: 
“Oh, what wicked squanderers women 
are!” 

The divine loveliness had left the 
white night; she had destroyed it. 







TO BE CONCLUDED. 


CELE? 
LEAVES 


THE first leaves falling with the autumn’s breath 
Are nature’s fragile children, doomed to death; 
But leaves, undaunted ’neath the frosty sky, 
Are clothed with gold and purple ere they die. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON Hayne. 
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The White 


AKE thy hand from my knee,” 
said Antoinette Devilfish-Moon- 
flower du Forét, “and eat thy 

rice! Regarde, thee breaks the little 
stick in two, having care that the small 
toothpick which is concealed within 
shall not fly forth and be lost, and then 
thee—how shall I say—thee whets the 
sticks one against the other a moment, 
and eats, comme ca!” She tilted the lit- 
tle wooden bowl in her hand and began 
to eat swiftly, clicking the chopsticks 
together. 

“Ah! but see, what pity—one forgets 
altogether the soup!” Setting down the 
tice, she crossed the floor hastily on 
her knees and returned to her cushion, 
siding along before her the lacquer 
tray with its two covered bowls. 

“Behold, John Bailey!” She lifted 
the two covers simultaneously in her 
two hands, and stared across at him 
through a cloud of steam. In each 
black bowl was a hot broth of gray 
water in which were standing upright 
four curved white shells. 

“Clams!” he exclaimed gratefully, 
discarding his tasteless and almost in- 
accessible mountain of rice, and lifted 
them out with his fingers. 

After a moment, looking up, he 
caught her eyes watching him. Slant- 
ing eyes she had, black as obsidian, and 
narrowed by the lower lid which lifted 
up Over the iris in such a way that 
John Bailey often had the uncomfort- 
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able feeling that she was peering at him 
over a wall. 

She laughed at once. 

“Eat quickly,” she said. “There are 
bamboo sprouts yet to come, cooked 
with shrimps, and a most sour salad.” 

She leaned forward on the fingers of 
one hand, the thumb lifted, like a mon- 
key’s, and poured tea into tiny handle- 
less cups. 

He could not eat for looking at her, 
she was so lovely, with her slim, lithely 
twisting body, her quaint, extravagant 
posturing, and the blue shadows be- 
neath her cheek bones. 

He pushed the tray from between 
them so abruptly that the dishes rat- 
tled, and, throwing his arms about her 
waist, dragged her, swinging, to her 
feet. Then he lifted her high off the 
floor, and stood for a moment with 
closed eyes, bending backward, so that 
her body was heavy upon him. 

Suddenly he felt her slide down 
through his arms to the floor again. 
He stooped to her at once, breathing 
audibly, but she had already risen and 
was halfway across the room. 

“Do not do that!” she cried, tossing 
back her head and giving to her body a 
long shake of displeasure. “See, I per- 
mit thee to return again, after thy— 
thy stupidity of last week, and w’la! 
This is what I receive! Animal!” 

“IT am sorry,” said John Bailey, 
awkwardly kicking at a cushion. “But 
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you are beautiful, and I love you,” he 

continued stubbornly, looking at her, drawing from her obi a fan of whe She 
“and when.both these facts occur to me peacock feathers, snapped it open with bed an 
at the same time, I can’t help putting a little whir as of startled wings, ang the nu 
my arms around you; and I shall do it began to fan herself languidly. and g2 
every time I get the chance.” “I wonder,” mused John Bailey poking 

“Ah, well, what matter? I forgive aloud, looking at her quietly. He hag finget 
thee! I shall only not so often provide very early discarded his chopsticks and of the 
thee with thy chance, John Bailey. Sit taken to eating with his fingers, hold This 
down and eat. I have finished. It is ing the shrimps by their tails and bit. like nc 
not that the food is poisaned, but that ing at them. Now he got up from the until t 
I have no hunger.” She laughed and, floor, the joints of his cramped legs first V 
bending her knees, sank slowly to the giving forth a sharp, cracking sound as oghe 
floor, drawing a cushion under her as _ he did so, —— 
she did so. Then, reaching for her “Parole, but thee is old and stiff!” alow | 
samisen, she began to sing, to its ac- Mademoiselle du Forét reached fora heels 
companiment, a pleasant but undistin- large red lacquer nut bowl which was and th 
guishable air, sitting back upon her ona low chest against the wall, and for pied 
heels, her head erect, her eyes expres- some moments ate Li-Chee nuts s9- carved 
sionless, pressing down the strings emnly, crunching the thin shells in her arg 
with an enormous, wedge-shaped tor- hand and spitting the stones across the pearl 
toise-shell pick, and from time to time raom into the fireplace. and at 
turning her head rigidly to observe the “I wonder,” said John Bailey again, ocrage 
fingers of her left hand, which were in- going over to the chest and seating him- oir 
dependently busy at the end of the long, self upon it. spond 
slender instrument. “It is a good thing to wonder,” only | 

“*Adana é gao ni Moonflower reflected, —_industriously " 

Mayo wanu mono wa, crushing and extracting. “People are = 

Ki butsu kana butsu in this world of two kinds—the wonder- es 

Ishi Botoke!” ing and the stupid. As for me”—she __ 

“What may that mean?” asked John. thrust one hand suddenly into the sleeve va : 

“Oh, it is to say,” the girl replied, of her kimono—“I wonder if thee would a 
laying down her samisen, and fitting like the flavor of this.” a 
about it the little plush covers which She leaned toward him, supported by fod 
were always sliding off, “it is to say one hand, and held up a cube of opaque ~ 
that—that he who loves not the smiling brownish jelly. _ 
face, if he be not made of wood, is “What is it?” he asked distrustfully, sid 
then a stone Buddha. However, |] “It is yokan. It is a paste made of —— 
should perhaps not have told thee. It beans. It is very subtle.” his 
is perhaps an encouragement; and it is He took it from her with suspicion the 
my desire to restrain thee.” and, after looking it over, bit into it. 

Opening wide her arms, she spread “H’m, I guess it must be,” he said 
their great sleeves demurely on the floor then, regarding the place whence he had 
beside her, her thumbs crooked from bitten. “I can’t taste it at all. Its wall 
sight under the padded hems, and her _ it’s just sort of unpleasantly mealy, and a i 
fingers reticently but elegantly ex- like slightly sweetened water. Do you Chin 
posed. Then, leaning backward, her mind if I smoke?” was ; 
head so sidewise that one cheek nearly “But no, of course not! However, @ . ie 
touched her shoulder, she regarded him give it me back if thee does not like it bamt 
for a moment over the lower lids of I eat it greedily.” book 
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The White Peacock 


"She went over to the great circular 
hed and lay down on her side, taking 
he nut bow! into the crook of her arm 
and gazing down into it with interest, 
poking the nuts about with a critical 
finger and now and then taking a bite 
of the sweetmeat. 

This bed on which she reclined was 
like nothing John Bailey had ever seen 
until two weeks before, when he had 
frst visited the girl in her room, It 
was circular in shape, like the half of 
an enormous barrel, set on its side into 
alow platform. When lying in it one’s 
heels and head were slightly raised; 
and the curved canopy overhead com- 
pleted the circle. The bed was made of 
carved teakwood, and the canopy of 
transparent yellow silk and mother-of- 
pearl, There was a bolster at the head 
and at the foot, the ends of which were 
octagonal plates of silver, heavily 
carved, and at the back, which corre- 
sponded to the bottom of the barrel, 
only the front of the bed being left 
open, were panels of Chinese tapestry. 

John Bailey’s eyes traveled about the 
great room, taking in the paper shoji 
which screened off the door to his hos- 
tess’ kitchenette and bath, the sandal- 
wood chest, the little teakwood table 
with its inkstone, writing paper, and 
brush, the toilet case on the floor—a 
round mirror of polished brass, sup- 
ported by a tiny easel with lacquered 
legs—the intricately carved cabinet, on 
which squatted a large Buddha with a 
Roman Catholic rosary hanging from 
his neck, the curious contrivance over 


the door—many narrow, different 


lengths of tapestry with bells on the 
ends of them, sewn together—to scare 
away the demons, and close by, on the 
wall, between two beautiful kakemonos, 


an ivory crucifix. In addition to the 
Chinese bed, along one side of the room 
was a half-unrolled Japanese bed with 
a wooden pillow, on which lay a tiny 
bamboo tray of kumquats, and a prayer 


book in French. And behind this bed, 


between it and the wall, was an im- 
mense Koromandel screen, twelve com- 
partments of teakwood, deeply carved, 
the recesses in the carving marvelously 
painted in red, yellow, and blue, and the 
surface of the carving lacquered black. 
This screen was tall as to reach 
nearly to the ceiling and so wide as 
practically to hide that whole side of 
the room. It stood out about two feet 
from the wall, and was quite evidently 
kept there to conceal something. 

“Yes,” said Antoinette Devilfish- 
Moonflower du Forét with a sigh, as she 
watched his face perusing the room, 
“T am, am I not, a what is call hybrid, 
yes, what you other English would say, 
hash! Ah, yes. Thee sees! I do not 
know if I told thee, did I, John Bailey ?” 

“You did not,” he returned with cer- 
tainty, and some grimness. 

“Ah, no!” 

She sat up and put one foot to the 
floor, a small foot in a white cloth shoe 
shaped like a mitten, the great toe being 
separated from the others. She looked 
remarkably like a little girl swinging 
herself to and fro in a hammock. 

“Eh, bien, thee sees, mon ami! | 
was born in Paris, a long time—that is 
to say, a few days ago,”’—she laughed 
merrily—‘from a princess 
maman°and a papa that was son to a 
vaurien francais, a what is call million- 
aire, and a Japan geisha. Quel mélange, 
n’est-ce pas?” She laughed again. 

Then, instantly her face sobered. 

“They are both dead now,” she said 
softly, and slipping to the floor went 
prostrate her knees, her hands 
spread out before her and turning in- 
ward, in the Japanese attitude of devo- 
tion. 

“Donnes-leur le repos éternel, Seig- 
neur; et que la lumiére eternelle luise 
sur eux!” she mumbled rapidly aloud. 
Then, sitting back on her feet, she con- 
tinued : 

“Until I had twelve years I was by 
my father kept in a convent, and the 


so 


Chinese 
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blessed sisters cared for me. I sel- 
dom saw my mother in those days. 
But one morning she came for me, 
alone, ah, so beautiful, all in so many 
colors—I was proud, the children 
stared so at her—and took me away. 
And for two years I was with her in 
her palace in Canton. Ah, mon ami, 
what beauty! Such flowers! Not called 
as here—my God!—‘Sweet William’ ” 
—she screamed with laughter—‘and 
‘Dorosy Perkins,’ but ‘Water-asleep-in 
the-moon,’ cher ami, and ‘I-loved-my- 
love-in-the-garden "’ 

“The garden of my mother was made 
by Li-Pé-Hang. Does thee know what 
that is to say, John Bailey? Mais non, 
how should thee? 

“And there were there three kiosques 
of different size,” she continued, “with 
roofs incurved and pointed, and a great 
Buddha of stone sitting in the sunshine, 
crowned always with lotus flowers and 
noisy with swallows that made nests in 
him. And, ah’—she rose to her feet 
and stood tall before her visitor, her 
black eyes wide open for an instant and 
blazing, unfocused, staring at the Koro- 
mandel screen—‘there was one white, 
white peon—how is it—peacock, in the 
courtyard, that I feared, and ran from, 
and loved, and followed. He died.” 

She stood motionless after she had 
finished speaking. Then she turned and 
sank to her knees with a little, pleasant 
laugh. 

“Ah, but what is this to thee? The 
rest, in the shell of a nut, is here: I 
lived then in Japan with my father, one 
year at his parents’ house in Kanazawa, 
and two years in Yedo, after which he 
brought me here to this America. And 
because he had grown mad in his mind 
with thinking, and feared always for 
my so strange soul if I should continue, 
as he said, a worshiper of idols, he bade 
me forswear forever great Buddha, and 
Shaka, and my holy ancestors, and even 


his own Sainte Vierge Marie and Jesus 
Christ, her son, and my Saint Antoine 
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school.” She jaughed, then hid her 
face in her hands. . 

“It is what you call funny,” she 
sobbed, “but it has no joy! Last yey 
he died, and my mother had died long 
before that, and I was alone and di 
not know what to do! O, Saint Ay 
toine, pere des orphelins et des abe. 
donnés!” She put her face on he 
knees, and wept. 

John Bailey lifted her from the floor 
and, carrying her to the bed, laid he 
gently down. Then he knelt, beside her, 

“Listen, dear,” he said. “TI love you! 
You are not alone, because I love you! 
And I thought you loved me, too, a lit 
tle. I don’t know just why. But if you 
only did—oh, ’Toinette, what difference 
does it make who’s—who’s king of 
Heaven, if we only love each a litte 
here on earth? I could make you 9 
happy, darling, so very happy, if youd 
only let me! And you would forget 
all about these candles and gods and 
crucifixes and litanies, and—and spells, 
’Toinette! You wouldn’t need them, 
dear. You wouldn’t have to worship 
so much if you'd only let yourself love 
a little. Oh, my Moonflower, my dear- 
est, won’t you trust me? Won't you 
give yourself to me?” 

“Chéri,’ the girl murmured softly, 
and laid a cool cheek against his fore 
head. Instantly he lifted his face and 
set his mouth to hers; then, half ris 
ing, his lips clinging to her own, he 
stooped above her in a kiss the weight 
of which pressed her head deep into the 
pillow. 

“*Toinette, ’Toinette!” he cried, rais- 
ing his head and looking down at her 
face, an exquisite pale oval with closed 
eyes, an ivory medallion. 

He kissed her again. Then he arose 
and, walking across the room, stood for 
some time regarding intently a Hiro 
shige landscape which he did not se 
at all. 
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The White Peacock 


" Returning to her side, he stood look- 
ing down at her. She was lying with 
her face to the round back of the bed. 

“'Toinette,” he said, “why can’t you 
love me? Are you afraid?” 

“No,” she replied instantly. 

“Do—do you love some other man?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t you love me at all?” 

“Oh, yes” —she turned her head and 
looked up at him—“it must be that I 
love thee, John Bailey, and very much,” 
she said quietly, “else how should I feel 
toward thee as I do now—my blood 
singing through my veins, and beating 
in my breasts, and somehow—somehow 
through all my body a great emptiness 
of thee!” 

“'Toinette !’ 

“No, no! Wait! Ah, but yet for a 
moment kiss me! Ah, mon trés cher, 
oui, je t'aime, je t'aime follement et je 
te désire! Je te désire! But there is 
something beyond thee that I love that 
keeps me from thee, something more 
full of strangeness. Thee is so sim- 
ple! If thee were three men, I might 
love thee wholly!” 

She thrust him off and sat up, then 
stood, resting her hand on his shoul- 
der, and drew from her obi the little 
white fan, which she pressed against 
her cheek. Into her eyes again, as he 
watched her, came that strange look of 
passionate surrender to something he 


did not see. 


’ 


John Bailey rose, holding her to him 
with an arm about her waist, and seized 
the fan from her fingers. 

“Damn it!” he said irritably, between 


his teeth, and slammed the little trinket 
down upon the floor. 

She screamed and sank into a small 
heap beside it, catching it up and croon- 
ing over it with curious little guttural 
words, 

“Go away! Pig!” she cried suddenly, 
pointing to the door. “Go, before I kill 
thee!” She twisted her body about like 
4 segpent and reared up beside him, her 


eyes darting flames. He recoiled invol- 
untarily. 

“*Toinette, don’t, dear!” he ex- 
claimed, and put one hand over his 
eyes. 

She laughed, and thrust the fan back 
into her obi. 

“Pardon,” she said lightly. “I did 
not mean to frighten thee. Ah-h-h!”’ 
For at that he had started toward her 
with bloodshot eyes, his face white as 
chalk. 

“Do not touch me! Do not dare to 
touch me!” she screamed. Then, as he 
still came toward her; she made a swift, 
low lunge forward, caught him about 
the knees and threw her whole weight 
against his legs. He slipped on the pol- 
ished floor, and came down with a crash 
across the tea tray, clutching at the air. 

In an instant he was on his feet 
again. But she was nowhere to be 
seen. There was no sign of life in the 
room. It was like a room into which 
nobody had stepped foot for years, ex- 
cept that a little Swiss clock which he 
had not foticed before was ticking 
calmly on the mantel above the fireplace. 

He drew aside the shoji with a quick 
movement and looked out into the 
kitchen. It was very white and shiny 
and empty, as was also the bathroom. 

He returned and threw open the door 
into the hall, glancing up and down 
rapidly. There was no one in sight. 
As he stepped back into the room his 
eyes fell on the great screen against the 
farther wall. He strode over to it and 
pushed it aside. 

She was prostrate on her knees be- 
hind it, facing the wall, her hands out- 
spread on the floor. On either side of 
her was a large, unlighted stone lantern 
and before her was a carved soapstone 
plate containing the embers of incense. 
Covering the wall was an immense 
Chinese embroidery; on a black ground 
shot with threads of gold, a white pea- 
cock, with a sensuous, languid body, 
and a cruel head, on which sat like a 





crown a fan-shaped jeweled aigrette, ever it was, which she loved more Pad b 
and from which winked and leered a_ she loved him. His brain swam; he 


slanting, ruby eye. tried to think. 
“God help me,” said John Bailey, and, When finally he turned the knob very Then 
letting his head drop forward, he softly and entered the room, ’Toineite oid 
groped his way out of the room. was lying face down on the floor, At 
first sight, she seemed to have fainted 
At midnight he returned, having But as he looked at her, a sudden shy¢. Th 
spent the three hours of the interim der passed over her from head to foot, 
pacing up and down the streets of the then another, and then for a moment 
city, seeing no one and stared at by all. her whole slender body vibrated dej. “] 
He came back because he could not  cately, like a string which gives forth 
keep away. tone. seri 
As he was about to ring, he saw tha He went up to her and turned her der 
the door to the house was ajar. He roughly over on her back. dink 
pushed it open and mounted the two “What ails you?” he said. street 
flights of stairs to Antoinette’s room. Her eyes, over whose blackness there k “A 
Hearing a voice speaking, he paused seemed to have been drawn a film of ’ 
with his hand outstretched to knock. It mist, stared up at him without recogni- 
was ’Toinette. tion or interest. Her face was deathly 
“Ah, toi que j'adore!” she was say-_ white, her lips open. Only her nostrils 
ing, Or moaning, rather, in a voice appeared to be still alive. 
piercingly sweet, unbearably caressing. His eyes went from her prostrate 
John Bailey’s knowledge of French was body to the peacock on the wall behind 
slight, but he caught now and then a _her. 
phrase of what she was saying. “You damned thing!” he shouted, 
“Oh, my life, my little heart, my and reached out as if to snatch it down, 
white one! Is it that you are mine, or ’Toinette wriggled swiftly to her 
not, in this moment, my terrible and _ knees and across the floor. She reached 
proud? See, I touch you—you do not’ up her arms to cover the white bird, and 
scream at me; I lay my hand on your glared around at him. 
body, you do not tear my flesh! It is “Get away from there!” yelled John 
because you are dead! Dead! Yes, Bailey, and pulled her back by the shoul 
yes, my dear one, that is it! I fear you der. Then, wrenching the embroidery 
no longer, no! See what I dare to do! from the wall, he lifted a candle from 
Ah, but I hate you, oh, I hate you so one of the lanterns and held it to the shall 
much, my adored one! I stroke you, 1 edge of the cloth. all d 
ruffle your soft side, I kiss your cold, She shrieked, and tried to blow out _ 
red eye!” the light of the candle. But he held her me, 
John Bailey stood for what seemed to easily off at arm’s length until he had nigh 
him a long time, with his hand on the succeeded in starting a sufficient blaze shall 
knob of the door. He had thought at Then he tossed the burning armfdl “Y 
first, when he recognized her voice, to into the fireplace and, seizing ’Toinette o'clo 
go in. But something had restrained in his arms, bore her to the bed and held H 
him. A curiosity, perhaps, to hear her her there until the thing was ashes mom 
through; to see what she would do Feeling under his arm, as he sat therg, on b 
next; to learn, if possible, what it was the little fan in her obi, he had drawn the 1 
all actually about. In addition to this it out and thrown it also upon the pyr At 
was a surging and blinding jealousy of As the room grew darker under the retur 
this thing, this bird, this presence, what- expiring flame, she ceased struggling he | 
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The White Peacock 103 


Hyd began to sob. When the fire was 
quite dead she leaned over him and 
sared at the fireplace for a moment. 
Then she looked into John Bailey’s eyes, 
, sidelong look. When she looked 
away, he caught her instantly in his 
arms. 

The light of the remaining lantern 
sputtered and went out. 


“IJ am going now, dear,” said John 
Bailey, leaning over her and smiling, 
a serious smile of tenderness and won- 
der. Light was coming in through the 
chinks in the curtains and from the 
street there arose sounds of the day. 

“All right,” said ’"Toinette du Foret, 
and turned her back on him, “I wish 
to sleep,” she added. 

Then, immediately she flung up her 
arms and drew his face down to hers. 

“Ah, but I love thee! I love thee 
so much!” she cried. “Do not go; stay 
here with me; I was angry, only, that 
thee could think of going. Dost thee 
love me? Really? Say it again! Say 
it eight times, John Bailey, and I will 
give thee all the kisses I have left!” 

“But I have to go,” the said desper- 
ately, taking his lips from hers. “If I 
didn’t have to, nothing on earth could 
force me away. It is the last time I 
shall ever leave you. Oh, ’Toinette, 
Toinette, I cannot believe it! Oh, how 
shall I bear this happiness without you 
all day long!” 

“Thee may leave a little here with 
me, lover, and come back for it to- 
night,” said ’Toinette. “Eleven o’clock, 
shall thee be returned by then?” 

“Yes, oh, surely, by then! Eleven 
o'clock, dearest.” 

He looked at her worshipfully for a 
moment, then stooping, laid a light kiss 
on both her eyes and went softly from 
the room. 

At ten o’clock that night, John Bailey 
returned. As he approached her door, 
he heard her voice again as on the 


precious evening, but af accusing voice, 
and reproachful : 

“Saint Antoine de Padoue, 

Grand voleur, grand filou, 

Rendes-moi ce qui n'est pas a vous?” 

He opened the door noiselessly and 
went in, his heart sinking. 

She was kneeling on the floor before 
the bare wall where the embroidery 
had been accustomed to hang. In front 
of her was a brass bowl surrounded by 
six lighted candles. In her hands she 
held a little image of Saint Anthony, 

“Give me back my peacock!” she 
cried, and shook the little figure. “Give 
him me back! Give him me back! Six 
candles I burn to thee, and one every 
night for a fortnight I promise, and all 
this, that thee but restore to me what 
thee has stolen! Give him me back!” 

She laid her forehead on the floor 
and waited. After a moment she lifted 
her head and kissed the image. 

“There is a sweet little saint,” she 
said. “Ah, I am so happy! One every 
night for a fortnight. I shall not forget! 
And incense, maybe, also, which I shall 
steal from Buddha who sleeps always.” 

She turned sharply, aware, for the 
first time, that she was not alone, then 
rose to her feet, clasping the brass bowl 
close and covering it with the sleeve 
of her kimono. 

“Do not approach me, John Bailey,” 
she said, softly. “I pity thee; and I 
wish thee good fortune. But I do not 
love thee! I tell thee this at once, in 
cruelty, for 1 pity thee, and would have 
thee find for thyself soon a lovely lady 
with yellow hair, that is but one lady 
always, and does not change at all!” 

“°*Toinette! You mean to say it—it 
is over?” 

“Eh, bien, oui. C’est ca. I do not 
love thee! I could not! Thee is too 
simple. If thee wére three men, per- 
haps, but thee is not, and there thee 
is!” 

“But ’Toinette, after last night, dear- 
est, you can’t mean that 16 
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“Last night—pouf! What was it? 
A man and a woman in each other’s 
arms! Sweet, yes—perhaps you call 
ecstasy, but, la! not rare! .As for me 
—ah, I slept after a little, and dreamed, 
and it was not of thee. I shall never 
love thee, John Bailey!” 

He went up to her and looked closely 
into her face. 

“All right,” he said finally, “good- 
by!” He started away. 

“Oh, but I don’t see what I’m going 
to de,” he cried, turning back to her, 
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“if I have to give you up! Oh, § 
heart, are you sure you couldn't grow 
to care? There’s nothing between 
is there? Not now?” he added, glane. 
ing at the bare wall. 

She was silent. 

“What’s that you’ve got there?” he 
asked sharply, seeing that she was hold- 
ing something covered up in her arms, 

She stood motionless a moment, then 
slowly, with her eyes on his, lifted her 
sleeve from the brass bowl. 

It was the ashes of the white peacock, 


ELEGY BEFORE DEATH 
HERE will be rose and rhododendron 
When you are dead and underground; 
Still will be heard from white -syringas 
Heavy with bees, a sunny sound; 


Still will the tamaracks be raining 
After the rain has ceased, and still 

Will there be robins in the stubble, 
Brown sheep upon the warm, green hill. 


Spring will not ail, nor autumn falter, 
Nothing will know that you are gone, 

Saving alone some sullen plowland 
None but yourself sets foot upon; 


Saving the mayweed and the pigweed 
Nothing will know that you are dead— 

These, and perhaps a useless wagon 
Standing beside some tumbled shed. 


Oh, there will pass with your great passing 
Little of beauty not your own; 
Only the light from common water, 
Only the grace from simple stone! 
Epna St. Vincent MILtay, 





ICHARDS suffered from an im- 
R agination which had too little 
exercise. He was a broker in 
New York, and a successful one, but 
the moment that his mind was released 
from the treadmill of business, it busied 
itself insistently with romance and ad- 
venture. And the tricks which it played 
upon Richards, in those unregulated 
hours, amazed and often frightened 
him; for romance and adventure, be- 
ing rather hard to meet with, his mind 
got just as much enjoyment as chil- 
dren do out of playing make believe. 
There would not have been much harm 
in that, if it had not also taken delight 
in retailing those fairy tales as actual 
experiences. 

Listening to his own voice, there in 
the candle-shaded dining room of the 
country inn, Richards recognized that 
his tongue was running away with him, 
again. Somebody had said that there 
was a tribe of gypsies encamped near 
by, and that had started him off. Once, 
several years before, he had really 
talked for an hour with an old woman 
in a gypsy camp, and she had taught 
him some words of her talk, and told 
him a few things which had thrilled 
him. That was about as near to a 
real adventure as he had ever got, but 
his imaginative mind had painted up the 
picture considerably, and greatly en- 
joyed it. Of course, he had read Bor- 
row and such few articles on gypsies 
as he could find in the magazines; and 
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now he was spinning out a great yarn 
about that strange race, talking about 
members of it whom he knew, and dis- 
cussing their mysterious and secret rites 
as though he, himself, had seen them. 

The two ladies at his table, with one 
of whom he had a slight, bowing ac- 
quaintance, gave him such eager atten- 
tion that he was really inspired. 
“You’re an awiul liar, my boy, but you 
do do it artistically,” one sideof his agile 
mind said to him; while the other side 
all but believed that some of those 
fascinating things had actually hap- 
pened. 

Conversation had been going on in 
the informally intimate way peculiar to 
small, well-kept country inns. Every- 
body talked to everybody, although for- 
mal introductions had not been made; 
so, pretty soon, as people near Richards 
heard what he was saying, they began 
to pull their chairs a little nearer, and 
to listen, and question. By that time 
Richards was enjoying himself too 
much even subconsciously to remember 
that he was indulging in his most dar- 
ing flight of fancy. Chiefly, he was 
drawn on by the deep, dark, intent eyes 
of the younger of the two ladies, whom 
he took to be a foreigner, despite the 
ease of her English. There was some- 
thing exotic about her, something not 
to be defined in words, but easily felt. 
Perhaps it was strongest in her eyes, 
which had that mysterious look which 
is imparted by the odd, heavy, cut look 
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of the outer eyelid, so noticeable in the 
Chinese. 

She was very quietly dressed, in a 
dark, well-made little gown. She wore 
no jewelry. Her face was creamy olive 
in its healthy pallor. Her hands were 
delicate and well cared for. Item by 
item, as he talked, and even as he all 
but hypnotized himself into believing 
what he told, John Thomas Richards, 
whose father had been a keen and ac- 
curate observer, reverted to type, and 
strove to analyze the impression which 
this quiet, almost unsmiling girl gave 
him. How was it that he seemed to 
feel a radiance, a sort of shimmering 
glow, about her? What was there in 
the movement of her little head, with 
its heavy crown of blue-black hair, 
which was deliciously, thrillingly alien 
and sweet? And her voice—dropping 
its occasional colloquial remark into the 
stream of his talk—what was the 
cadence which rang faintly in it? 


The other woman was older. He 


knew who she was—a teacher of Eng- 


lish literature in the 
School. 


Dover High 
She had blue, whimsical eyes, 
and he guessed her to be less impres- 
sionable than her companion. Once, a 
chill ran through him as he thought 
he saw laughter ripple subtly over her 
face. He stopped and found that he 
could not go on as well as before. 

“It seems to me I’m talking a lot,” 
he said finally, looking around. 
“Really I—I’m sure there’s a great deal 
I have yet to learn about those people. 
They—well, I suppose there’s a great 
deal about them that no one, at all, 
knows.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible that there 
could be anything to be known, any 
more fascinating than the things you 
have told us,” remarked the teacher of 
English. 

That time he was sure. She could 
not quite keep the laughter out of her 
voice. But the younger woman leaned 
forward impulsively. 
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“Life is so dull, often,” she saj 


softly, “that anything—good stories— | 


song—friendship—is welcome. Most 
people don’t understand how to make 
the hours go swiftly; but there are 
some who know. It is good to speak 
from the heart, isn’t ‘it ?” 

He felt the color come into his face, 
and knew that he was staring. Now, 
there was surely something foreign 
about her; not exactly in her voice, but 
in the way she expressed herself. And 
what did she mean, anyway? His im- 
agination, having taken him that far, 
suddenly took flight and left him, 
speechless and red—not inarticulate, 
though, for his eyes spoke for him, 
They implored and questioned and ad- 
mired, as they looked straight into the 
beautiful, dark ones which looked back 
at him. People were rising to go. The 
orchestra began to play in the big ve- 
randa, where there was dancing after 
dinner. The woman and the girl arose, 
The woman passed on, but the girl lin- 
gered just a second, as Richards stood, 
with his hand on the back of his chair, 
A smile was creeping over her face. 

“Anyway, you're a kosko gorgio, 
even if you do pull the long bow a 
little,’ she murmured. 

He could hardly believe that he had 
really heard that amazing remark! For 
a long time after she had passed on, 
the dining room was deserted by all 
but the waiters, and Richards contin- 
ued to stand, utterly confounded, and 
unable to accept the conviction which 
had flashed upon him. That girl, her- 
self, was a gypsy. Yes, sir! And she 
had been making the biggest fool of 
John Thomas Richards. And_ yet, 
she had smiled not unkindly. There had 
even been a sort of friendliness in the 
teasing glance with which she had left 
him. 

For all his thirty years of healthy 
masculinity, he had not often been con- 
Stious of the call of a woman’s eyes. 
Romance had beckoned him from ships, 
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and from alien races, and from brave 
and heroic deeds, and~from mystery, 
put a certain shyly reverent and tender 
strain in him had kept him aloof from 
amorous adventures. His instinctive 
and instant following of the girl was, 
therefore, entirely without conscious 
purpose. Blindly, as though she held 
a cord to which he was attached, he 
walked out of the room, following the 
two figures across the veranda, down 
the steps, and down the path which 
led to the deep ravine where the falls 
were. And all the time his mind was 
groping, trying to piece out the puz- 
zie. The teacher was stopping at the 
inn, but the girl had not been there be- 
fore. They were close friends, but he 
had never heard of a gypsy coming into 
rather an exclusive inn—and he had 
never even dreamed of such a gypsy 
girl! Strangely enough, he did not 
question the fact, although the two 
words of gypsy talk which she had 
used, are, perhaps, the only two which 
are generally known. She had called 
him a “good stranger.” 

Below the inn lies the deep gash in 
the hills, through which the river falls, 
to join the old canal, many, many feet 
below. Pines and scrub shadow the 
place, but when the moon rises, if lights 
the wide, pebbly path which the pro- 
prietors of the inn have made around 
the basin. There are big rocks far out 
in the water, which one gets to by step- 
ping-stones. Richards saw that the 
woman and the girl were going out 
there. 

He hurried, then. Some premonition 
sent him flying down the long slope 
of the path. There was nothing to 
urge him. Sure-footedly, the two went 
on; but he ran faster, his eyes fixed 
fearfully on them. He was just at the 
margin of the basin when that younger, 
slighter one threw out her hands, 
slipped and fell. 

He was across the stepping-stones— 
he was springing off the rock, after her. 


brain of the mist which had lain on 
it. Why, the water was not really 
high. Where was the girl? 

“There—there—there!” the English 
teacher was crying to him, “See—out 
there!” 

Far above, the falls thundered down, 
and out there, where the black head 
floated, there was a dangerous boiling 
and swirling. He had on his coat and 
his shoes, and he was but an indiffer- 
ent swimmer, at best, but he got to her, 
groping blindly for her; but she had 
sunk again. He was afraid to think 
how long it had been since he started 
for her. 

There was no going back by the way 
he had come; the other shore was 
nearer, Queer blue and red zigzag 
lances of light were flashing up before 
his eyes, before he pulled himself out, 
with the girl in his arms. 

Of course, he must have been out of 
his mind, or he would not have done 
what he did, then. He kissed those 
full, cold, sweet lips, with a sense of 
joy so deep that it went with him clear 
into the dreamless place to which he 
sank, 

He came out of that with the taste 
of brandy in his mouth, and the light of 
a lantern shining in his eyes. Bewil- 
dered, he looked at the ring of faces 
around him. Country people, he 
thought, at first, and then he knew. 
Only one race in the world has such 
eyes—blue, they may be, if they have 
roamed the British Isles for untold gen- 
erations ; or brown, if they have known 
the Balkan roads; or black, if they 
have looked on the sands of Arabia 
since unknown time; but the same in 
the peculiar cut of lash and brow. 
They were dressed mainly in overalls 
and blue shirts, he observed; all but 
one gorgeous figure of a full-blown 
woman, in a red skirt and a flashing 
bolero, and with two great braids fall- 
ing over enormous gold hoops in her 
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ears. She knelt on the ground near 
him and held the head of the girl he 
had pulled out of the water. 

“What—what ” he safd, after the 
incoherent fashion of people who are 
coming out of unconsciousness, and 
tried to sit up. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Richards,” a fa- 
miliar voice assured him. He turned 
his head and saw that the teacher of 
English was kneeling beside him, 
“She’s all right, too; only her ankle 
is strained. She had on high-heeled 
slippers, you see, and she’s not really 
used to them. When she fell in, she 
was in so much pain for a minute, that 
she got out in deep water before she 
knew what was happening, and but for 
you I'm afraid a" 

“IT should never, never have been 
able to get out,” said the girl, raising 
herself, and holding out her hand. 
Richards leaned over and took it, and 
then struggled to his feet, feeling un- 
comfortable. A thin, gracious, old man 
was patting him on the back, and a lit- 


tle old lady with spectacles was pressing 


his arm. There were a lot of half- 
grown boys looking shyly at him—and 
there was that story-book figure holding 
the girl. His fluent tongue was dumb. 

“These are John Lane’s folks, Mr. 
Richards,” the teacher said sympathet- 
ically, “and the young lady whom you 
rescued is Marda. Her friend, there, 
is the Princess Dora Parse, and this is 
Aunty Alice Lee, and this, John Lane, 
himself. They’re Romanys, and their 
wagons are down the canal a bit.” 

“How do you do,” Richards mur- 
mured futilely, and although he was 
shivering, his face began to burn. She 
was a gypsy, then How much of 
a fool had he made of himself before 
her, anyway? His information had 
been wholly gleaned from books—au- 
thoritative books, supposed to be—but 
he now felt a sudden doubt of them. 
“T—you’ll excuse me—I think I’d better 
get back to my room r 
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“You'll come along with us, son” 
said Aunty Lee. “Alma Dye has ey. 
erything ready. I sent back word by 
Pyramus,” 

“Oh, did you!” Richards exclaimed, 
yielding to the two old people, stil] 
dazed. Pyramus! What kind of g 
midsummer night’s dream was this? 

The girl, Marda, was carried past 
him, in the arms of two young fellows, 
They held her between them easily, se- 
curely, moving with that confident 
swiftness which is characteristic of 
those who live in the open. Richards 
looked after them, and frowned a lit. 
tle. He knew that it was ridiculous 
to be jealous, but he knew that he was, 
just the same. He could still remem. 
ber how that young body had felt, 
pressed tight against his own; he car- 
ried a burning impress on his lips of 
two other lips whose coldness could 
not chill him. Her long braids had 
come down. They hung over her back, 
glistening in the rays of the lanterns, 
borne by those behind her. He had 
an itching in his hands, for the feel of 
those long, silky strands. Careful, 
careful! His mind, wholly turned 
from its spree, warned him. Why, this 
is a gypsy girl, you know! Nice girl 
—must be very unusual, but of course 

With all that, it was queer that 
he could not keep his hungry eyes off 
her long braids. 

The wagons were just off the tow- 
path, in a pretty, treé-encircled glade. 
There was a big fire roaring in the 
middle of it. 

“We'll have your clothes dried soon,” 
old John said to Richards. “Just go up 
into the chals’ wardo, and change into 
what they give you.” 

“The boys’ wagon,” the teacher in- 
terpreted, in a low voice, seeing his 
confusion, “where you can change your 
clothes.” 

They led him toward one of the red, 
high-wheeled wagons, with the four 
little steps at the rear, and a friendly 





gleam shining from its curtained win- 
dows; and he awoke to the fact that 
here, at last, was a real, a stupendous 
adventure. And so different! When 
had he ever imagined anything like this 
place, high enough for him to stand 
up in, lined with bunks; each with its 
bright blanket neatly folded, and its 
spotless white pillow; and its long 
bench running down the middle; and 
its lockers beneath the lower bunks; 
and its shelf of books and fishing 
tackle, beneath the driver’s seat? And 
here was that Pyramus who had seemed 
a misty figure out of a Shakespeare 
revel, turning out to be a shy, freckled 
boy, with blondish hair. The only queer 
thing about him was his heavy, black 
eyebrows. Richards had already noted 
that peculiarity. While some of the 
tribe were as dark as Marda, some were 
almost fair, but even these retained 
the dusky coloring in the eyebrow. Py- 
ramus gave him towels to rub himself 
down with, and a shirt, and overalls; 
and then he went out. He both dreaded 
and longed to speak to Marda; but the 
longing was uppermost. He did not 
want to remember that he had kissed 
her, or that he had had those strange 
emotions while he fought for her life 
and his own, but he did want to ex- 
plain to her; though how he was going 
to put such a complicated thing into 
words was a mystery. 

She was sitting close to the fire on 
acamp chair. She had changed her 
dress. Behind her, Aunty Alice Lee 


stood carefully shaking out the great 


mass of her hair, to dry it. Impossible 
to talk before the sharp eyes of that 
old lady who reminded him of his 
own New England aunt, for all of the 
strange duskiness of her skin. Marda 
saw him stop and hesitate, and she 
gathered up her hair over her arm, 
and came toward him, holding out her 
hand. 

“Tam not going to say ‘thank you,’ ” 
she said, looking up at him, “for those 


would be poor words. But you know, 
and I know, that I owe my life to you.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” Richards an- 
swered, and was instantly aware of the 
stupidity of it. 

But the girl did not laugh. He was 
to learn that she seldom did, although 
her smile was frequent. 

“Are you quite warm?” she asked. 
“You had better come to the fire.” 

Involuntarily, he looked at the old 
woman, still standing there, and the girl 
followed his glance. 

“Aunty Lee will leave us alone, if 
you wish it,” she said. “My hair is 
drying.” 

He was astonished and flattered and 
afraid. He thought again of how it had 
felt when she lay in his arms, in the 
water. 

The girl walked forward, and said 
something. He did not know the words. 

“You can speak Romany, can’t you?” 
he asked, as he came up to the fire, 
and stood beside her chair. 

“Naturally. I heard Romany jib just 
as soon as I did English.” 

“I—you know, you speak English 
very well.” 

“T—why, Avhat should I speak?” 

“Your—your jib?” 

“But that is not exactly a language, 
you know.” 

He blushed clear up into his hair. 

“No, I don’t know,” he said in a mis- 
erable voice. “Say, look here, will you 
let me explain about—about to-night? 
Upon my soul, I had no intention of 
—well—oh, I just got to going, and you 
seemed interested, and I wanted to 
make you keep on looking at me.” It 
not at all what he had intended 
to say, and he knew that it explained 
nothing. “I mean——” He started 
again. 

The girl shook her finger at him. 

“Hush!” she said earnestly, “you are 
not within four walls now, and it is not 
necessary to say every word so ex- 
plicitly. I understand. I understood 
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when you first began. You were just 
telling good stories. It is always amus- 
ing to listen to stories, and you tell them 
so well!” 

“But I really told them as if I—you 
know, I said ” Again he floundered 
miserably. 

“But that is nothing!” In her eager- 
ness, Marda stood up, close to him, and 
the night wind slyly blew against his 
hand those long, silky strands which 
he had so longed to touch. “It is not 
necessary to speak the truth, the literal 
truth,” she went on. “Romanys do not 
think so, unless you hurt some one by 
telling a lie; or unless it is to your 
brother, or your beloved, or your friend. 
And tales—what are those? You 
should hear John Lane telling of the 
fights in Epsom, in England, between 
us and the police. He always says 
he was there; but that is two hundred 
years ago! You gorgios value so much 
the little, little word which means noth- 
ing, and you care not at all that you 
hurt one you love, by some falsehood. 
Romanys do not lie under oath. But 
you gorgios often do. I know—when 
I lived among you I often knew that 
was true.” 

“You have a pretty poor opinion of 
gorgios, haven’t you?” he asked. 

He was relieved that his yarn spin- 
ning wa’ not taken seriously, and his 
emotions, thus released, ran off into a 
sort of sullen resentment at this blunt 
criticism of “gorgios.” 

Her rare smile flashed on him, 

“But you are a kosko gorgio!” 

“How do you know that I am good? 
I should think, after the way that you 
heard me going on——” 

She put that aside with a swift mo- 
tion of her little hand. 

“Romanys know by something more 
than words,” she said. “So we lighted 
the fire for your comfort, and soon we 
will do other things. It is only for real 
cause that we light fires on a moonlight 
night, you know.” 
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“But I don’t know,” Richards again” 
made answer, his sense of shame re 
turning to him. “All that stuff I talked 
about was nonsense, I guess. Tell me 
why you don’t have a fire when it’s 
moonlight.” 

“It would offend Those.” 

“Who ?” 

“Those.” She struggled with some 
odd reluctance. “We mean by that, 
what you call the ‘gods.’ ” 

Again, the breath of alien mystery, 
of romance, swept him. 

“What is your religion?” he half 
whispered, wondering whether she 
would tell him of strange rites, of-—- 

“Why, I’m a Methodist.” 

“What !” 

“Yes—all John Lane’s tribe are.” 

He shook his head helplessly. 

“T will, explain all about the Kaulli 
ratte to you some day,” the girl said. 
She had been the star pupil of the 
teacher of English, and had lived four 
years in Dover, while she was going 
to school there, and she understood per- 
fectly the amazement of this gorgio 
Rye. “You are kosko. I told you that 
I knew it! And my people know it! 
We feel with the heart, we Romanys, 
and that is always truer than when you 
think with the head. I will tell you 
more, some time, if you want to hear, 
prala.” 


“T shall always want to hear any- 
thing you will tell me,” he said ear- 
nestly. “Will you tell me now, what is 
that name you give me?” 


“T call you ‘brother,’ because you 
are to be one. Go and stand beside 
John Lane and miri Dye. They are 
waiting for you.” 

“What is it, what is it?” Richards 
implored her. It was-true that the old 
man, the head of the tribe, and a frail, 
little wisp of a woman were standing 
at a little distance, and that many more 
people than the young man had seen, 
as yet, were hurrying from the wagons. 





There was an air as of something about 
to happen. 

3ut the girl just gave him a little 
push, and hobbled over to the one they 
had called the “princess.” Richards 
saw that her ankle had been bandaged. 
“Her poor little foot!” he thqught, even 
as he wonderingly went forward, in 
answer to the old man’s beckoning 
hand. 

The two old people placed themselves 
beside him, and a boy, Pyramus, came 
up and held out his hand. Richards 
mechanically pressed, and stared, as he 
felt a small, thin knife pressed against 
his palm. A little girl came next, shyly, 
as all children do when performing 
something that they have been taught; 
and when he stooped to touch her 
hand, she pressed a fold of her tiny 
skirt into it. One by one, with a little 
pause between them, they came, Marda 
with her princess friend supporting 
her; and John Thomas Richards, who 
had never known anything but those 
far adventures which may be followed 
before an open fire, by means of a 


book, fairly felt the hair on his head 
rise with excitement. 

Last of all, the old man and the old 
woman came; and then they all broke 
into a sort of low murmur, which Rich- 
ards knew was a sign of pleasure. 

“What—what—what ” he 
plored the old man. 

“It is the skirt and knife bond, my 
son,” said old John Lafte, “and it is the 
only way that a gorgio may become our 
brother. Now, your joys are our joys, 
and your sorrows are our sorrows! In 
summer or in winter, in four walls or 
beneath the sky, in Romany tam or 
wardo, in life and in death—we own 
you ours!” 

Bewildered, Richards looked about 
him at the friendly, smiling, fire-lit 
faces, and a mist came over his eyes, 
As for Marda, she turned her face, so 
that no one might see the expression 
which lay on it, for although her lips 
had been cold, she had not been uncon- 
scious when they had been pressed in 
the tender kiss, free from evil, which 
had spoken to her heart. 
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UNDER GREEN TREES 
TEMPEST from the valiant sky, 
Music of the shaken reed, 

Can a thousand kisses buy 
You and April, mine indeed? 
Fling the dice and let them lie! 


Not a joy from all your mind 
Will you grant me, beggar’s dole? 

And you never would be kind 
Though I kissed your very soul! 

Race the coursers up the wind! 


Queen of desperate alarms, 
Though Destruction be the priest 
That shall bring me to your arms, 
He may wed our bones, at least! 
Life was vintage, borage-crowned, 
Pour the cup upon the ground! 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 





More 


Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Theodora: 


The Circus Girl Who Ruled the World, 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
3ut where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


HE amphitheater at Constanti- 
nople was thronged with peo- 
ple in holiday garb, languidly 

watching the progress of the circus. 
Many of them were too bored to make 
a pretense of looking at the arena, but 
sat, half turned away, idly chatting with 
one another, or whispering choice bits 
of scandal. 

All at once was heard the cry: 
“Theodora! Here comes Theodora!” 

The crowd awoke to instant attention 
and enthusiasm, leaning forward to gain 
the best possible view. Into the cleared 
space capered an absurd little figure, 
with a stool over its head. At sight of 
it, the mighty crowd burst into de- 
lighted laughter. Around the arena 
galloped the little six-year-old “clown- 
ette,” puffing out her cheeks, grinning 
impishly, and rolling her eyes this way 
and that with youthful deviltry, as she 
galloped. 

The more ridiculous her caperings, 
the more happily the crowd roared, for 
she was their idol. Yet she could 
neither dance, nor sing, nor play on 
any sort of musical instrument, as did 
the other performers of the circus. The 
secret of her whole success lay in the 


fact that she was an embryo super- 
woman. 

She had the sense to know that a 
crowd likes to laugh; so she gave them 
every chance to do so at her expense, 
Her tremendous personality did the 
rest. For this the public loved her, and 
waited through long tedious acts of 
painful boredom, for the sake of en- 
joying Theodora afterward; just as 
people, to-day, sit meekly through a 
stupid moving picture, anticipating, in 
the next reel, Charlie Chaplin. 

Custard pies had not been invented 
in the early years of the sixth century. 
But if they had been, Theodora would, 
doubtless, have thrown them about. 

Her father, Acacius, was a humble 
bear feeder at the Constantinople circus. 

Bear-feeding was not especially 
lucrative as a profession. So, despite 
the tears and indignation of his wife, 
Acacius sent his three small daughters, 
Comito, Theodora, and Anastasia—the 
eldest was only seven—into the ring, 
in the garb of suppliants. 

The habitués of the circus were di- 
vided into the two political factions of 
the day, the Greens and the Blues. The 
Greens, for some reason, received the 
three babies with contempt. The Blues 
were sorry for them, and showed it. 
Theodora never forgot this—as she 
proved in later years, when she became 
empress. 
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As a trio, the baby actresses were 
not a success; but Theodora was so 
ridiculously funny and adorable that 
she was soon singled out from the oth- 
ers, and allowed to become a solo per- 
former. 

As a tiny star, she held her audiences 
from start to finish. Before long, she 
showed undoubted promise of beauty. 
Her buffoonery and pantomime became 
more enthralling than ever. The poor 
child had no morals, of course. But 
that was through no fault of her own. 
What baby, plumped down in the mid- 
dle of a crowd of vagabonds, at the 
age of six, could hope for better luck? 

She grew up, realizing that her only 
chance jay in her attractions, and in 
the use she made of them. There was 
no one to look out for her, so she lived 
by her wits. From the ludicrous little 
waif there gradually emerged a super- 
woman of surpassing beauty, whose 
lovers were legion. 

Theodora was quite impartial. From 
among the hordes who sought her fa- 
vor, the hard-headed little apache in- 
variably picked the richest. She seems 
to have been quite conscienceless, lis- 
tening to the vows of one suitor, only 
to break his heart for the sake of a 
richer or a stronger man. 

Her strange, illusive beauty was the 
cause of numberless quarrels. “Her 
features were delicate and regular,” 
says Gibbons. “Her complexion, 
though somewhat pale, was tinged with 
a natural color. Every sensation was 
instantly expressed by the vivacity of 
her eyes. Her easy motions displayed 
the graces of a small but elegant figure. 
Painting and poetry were incapable of 
delineating the matchless excellence of 
her form. The beauty of Theodora 
was the subject of flattering praise, the 
source of exquisite delight.” 

That she did not believe in hiding this 
“excellence of form,” is evidenced by 
her favorite costume. It consisted of 
a narrow girdle—nothing more, 
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“The only reason-she wore the gir- 
dle,” said Procopius, “was because the 
law forbade stark nudity in the circus.” 

She was at once the delight and con- 
tempt of the populace. People were 
scornful, yet they could not keep away 
from her. 

In the midst of her madcap reign 
as “queen of vice,” she wearied of it 
all, and ran away with Hecebolus of 
Tyre. The Tyrian was wild over Theo- 
dora, and carried her off for safe-keep- 
ing to Pentapolis in Northern Africa, 
where he was governor. 

For a while, things ran smoothly. 
Hecebolus lavished gorgeous presents 
on Theodora, and did his best to keep 
her from missing the gayeties of Con- 
stantinople. But it was not long be- 
fore she sickened of him and his pres- 
ents. The two lovers began to quarrel. 
Hecebolus found his ladylove not only 
shamefully extravagant, but very prone 
to flirtations. He had his hands more 
than full. The quarrels came to a 
climax, and Theodora fled to Alex- 
andria, where she soon found herself 
in extreme poverty. 

But she was not long in making 
friends. She gathered around her an 
ever-increasing host of admirers, and 
wended her carefree way gayly from 
one city of Asia Minor to another. 

She dallied along like this. And, 
when her fortunes were most abjectly 
uncertain, she hati a dream. In it she 
was told that she was destined to be- 
come the wife of a mighty king. She 
believed in this dream, with all her 
heart and soul. And from that mo- 
ment she began to comfort herself— 
outwardly at least—as befitted one born 
to extreme greatness. 

She stopped frivoling, and turned 
her steps toward Constantinople. Once 
arrived there, she assumed the mantle 
of respectability, like the skillful actress 
she was, and started to earn her living 
honestly, by the very humble and laud- 
able industry of spinning wool. 
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She went to live, all alohe, in a de- 
mure little house, which long after- 
ward she changed into a magnificent 
temple. She began to wear clothes, in- 
stead of jewels. And she discarded all 
her giddy associates. 

In Constantinople, Theodora, turned 
saint, was bound to attract even more 
attention than Theodora as “queen of 
vice.” Everybody began talking about 
the great transformation. Before long, 
her name was on all lips. Rumors of 
the changed Theodora came to the ears 
of Justinian, who was, even then, vir- 
tual ruler of the Byzantine empire, 
though his uncle Justin was still on 
the throne. -Justinian was the son of 
a poor Slavic family, but his uncle, Jus- 
tin, had taken a fancy to him and given 
him every chance to rise. When Justin 
ascended the throne in 518, Justinian 
was established at his elbow. 

At the reports of Theodora, Justin- 
ian’s curiosity was piqued. He sought 
out the fair spinner. As usual, she 
was at her daily task. With downcast 
eyes she guided the rise and fall of the 
wool, deftly displaying her shapely 
hands and feet as she worked, appar- 
ently quite unconscious that an em- 
peror-to-be stood before her. 

Justinian was enchanted. He formed 
the habit of slipping away to Theo- 
dora’s noncommittal little cottage. Her 
beauty, enhanced by her Quakerlike 
garb, fascinated him more than that of 
any woman he had ever known. Her 
modest demeanor only increased the 
value of her rare and wonderful 
glances. Justinian became her slave. 
He loaded her with presenfs which she 
invariably accepted, after first protest- 
ing against them. Soon, he was pour- 
ing the treasures of the East into her 
lap. 

Theodora found that her strongest 
bait was to keep Justinian guessing. 
Whenever she seemed just within his 
grasp, she managed to slip through his 
fingers, and leave him empty-handed. 


She also gained great ascendancy oye 
his mind; an ascendan¢y which gh 
never lost, and on which he depended 
greatly, in later life. He loved he 
deeply and truly; and he resolved to 
run no chance of losing her, He 
begged her to marry him, 

But the laws of Rome expressly for 
bade marriage between a man of 
senatorial rank and any woman “of 
the theatrical profession or of servile 
origin.” Also, Justinian’s family ob 
jected most strenuously to the union, 
The chief opposition came from Jus. 
tinian’s aunt, the empress, Euphemia, 
herself a barbarian of rustic manners 
but unbridled chastity. Justinian’s 
mother, Vigilantia, though she acknowl 
edged Theodora’s wit and beauty, was 
afraid of her impudence and levity, 
She feared for the happiness of her 
son. Justinian refused to listen. Their 
croakings made him want Theodora 
more than ever. 

With the women of his family ar- 
rayed against her, Theodora had to 
bide her time. She improved it by 
making herself solid with Justinian’s 
imperial uncle. So, when Euphemia, 
the chief objector, suddenly died, the 
emperor yielded to Theodora’s en- 
treaties, and repealed the objectionable 
law. Thereupon, Theodora was raised 
to patrician estate, and the marriage 
took place. 

Not long afterward, the crafty Theo- 
dora persuaded Justin to admit bride 
and groom to a share in the sovereign- 
ity of the empire. Four months after 
this, Justin was so obliging as to die, 
and Justinian and Theodora became 
sole rulers of the Roman world—at 
that time the whole civilized earth. 

The circus girl’s dream of royalty 
had come true—and she was then only 
twenty-four years old, with the bulk 
of life before her. A superwoman cef- 
tainly manages to twist the strands of 
fate around her fingers, does she not? 

Once firmly established on the throne, 
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Theodora speedily acquired unbounded 
influence over her husband. He con- 
sulted her in everything, and allowed 
her to stick her fingers into the govern- 
mental pie as often and as deeply, as 
she liked, stirring up the mixture to 
suit her own sweet whims, 

She had a legal right to interfere, 
for she was not only the emperor’s 
wife, but “empress regnant,” which 
gave her full power with Justinian, in 
all decisions. The oath of allegiance 
was imposed on the governors of the 
provinces in Theodora’s name, as well 
as in his. 

The Eastern world fell prostrate be- 
fore the genius of the former circus 
girl, “She was adored as a queen 
by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, 
victorious generals, and captive mon- 
archs,” writes Gibbon. . 

Strange to say, some flicker of shame, 
some insistent memory of her muddy 
and sodden past, made her turn from 
the homage of the crowd, whenever it 
was possible. She liked to run away 
from the limelight of the capitol, and 
spend months at a time in the palaces 
and gardens on the coast of the Pro- 
pontis and the Bosporus. 

She spent hours daily in taking care 
of her glorious beauty, wallowing in 
luxurious baths, taking long morning 
and evening naps, and keeping her- 
self on a rigid diet. During these sa- 
cred rites, she used to allow the most 
illustrious personages of the state to 
kick their heels for hours, crowded into 
a dark, smothery antechamber. When, 
at last, after tedious delay, they were 
admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, 
they were treated entirely according to 
the whim of the moment. Sometimes 
she assumed the silent arrogance of a 
goddess; at other times she lapsed into 
the absurd buffoonery of her circus 
days. 

Always she was haunted by the fear 
of her husband’s death. It was a 
wholly selfish fear. She knew that he 
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was all that stood between herself and 
the gutter. She did her best to pile up 
an immense fortune against any such 
contingency. Her fear of disaster led 
her to surround herself with spies, who 
faithtully reported to her any word; 
look, or whisper against herself or the 
emperor. 

Her cruelty to 
knew no bounds. 
into prisons, 


suspected traitors 
They were thrown 
where help could not 
reach them. Here, in Theodora’s pres- 
ence, they were put on the rack, 
scourged, or otherwise tortured, while 
she paid not the slightest heed to their 
cries or pleadings. Often, the victims 
died. Some, less lucky, lost their 
limbs, their reason, their fortunes; and 
were then turned loose as living monu- 
ments to her vengeance. None of her 
servants dared disobey her orders, how- 
ever cruel. 

“If you fail in the execution of my 
commands,” she used to say, “I swear 
by Him who liveth forever, that your 
skin shall be flayed from your body!” 

In spite of her cruelty toward per- 
sons she feared, Theodora had heart 
enough to remember those who had 
once been kind to her. In the political 
war then in progress between the 
Green and Blue factions, she did not 
forget how the Blues had pitied the 
little baby clown with the stool on her 
head and had thrown coins, and flow- 
ers, and kindly words into the arena, 

She cast all her powerful influence 
upon the side of the Blues. In 532, 
there was a fierce contest between the 
two parties, during which Constanti- 
nople was almost laid in ashes. After 
this, the rival parties combined against 
the government for a brief time, and 
proclaimed Hypatius emperor. 

The ruin of Justinian and Theodora 
seemed imminent. . Then, among the 
tumult of the people and the terrors of 
the court, Theodora’s courage rose tri- 
umphant. She proved herself a true 
empress as well as a superwoman. She 
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gathered, her tattered hosts together, 
put new life into their general, Beli- 
sarius, and, by her clever wit, wrung 
victory from what threatened to be 
ignominious defeat. When Justinian, 
deeming all lost, had urged her to fly 
with him, she had answered proudly: 

“Go, if you will! My place is here. 
Empire is the true winding sheet for 
majesty.” 

Justinian, cowed and panic-stricken, 
had halted at sound of this melodra- 
matic speech. It was a grand-stand ut- 
terance, of course; but it had its effect. 
If the circus girl remembered the du- 
ties of empire, her patrician husband 
dared not forget them. 

Her resolute spirit acted like an elec- 
tric shock to the discouraged Belisarius. 
Between them, they turned the tide. 
The rout became a triumph. The Blues 
returned to Theodora’s standard; the 
Greens were crushed with dreadful 
slaughter; Hypatius and his accom- 


plices were killed; and quiet again 


reigned. 

After this, no one could doubt Theo- 
dora’s genius as a sovereign. She made 
her great honors a sacred trust; and 
from the moment she married Justin- 
ian, she “placed the realm ever before 
pleasure.” 

There was another queer quirk to her 
character. She had prayed earnestly 
for a son; and when this wish remained 
unfulfilled, she regarded it as punish- 
ment for her past life. She collected 
five hundred women, members of ‘“‘the 
oldest profession,’ from the streets of 
Constantinople, and ensconced them in 
a palace on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
porous. This she turned into a safe. 
and holy retreat. Here they were all to 
end their days in peace and happiness, 
liberally Theodora. 
Most of did so; but now and 
then, one of the poor creatures, des- 
perate in her loneliness, plunged head- 
long into the sea—which shows that 
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one cannot please all the people all the | 
time. 

Theodora became an __ inveterate 
matchmaker. She was always marry. 
ing people to other people, who did 
not wish to marry them at all! Prob 
ably this was another form of uneasy 
conscience, 

That she remained absolutely true to 
Justinian, there is some doubt—a doubt 
he himself is said to have shared. Ip. 
fidelity, like the movies, or unbecoming ~ 
hats, gets to be a habit. But Theodora 
was always far too clever to give her 
dull and doting husband any ground for 
proof. She fooled not only Justinian, 
but the public. Her enemies would 
certainly have pulled down her shaky 
reputation if they had had the slightest 
opening. They were always right at 
hand, on the lookout for that chance, 
Only once did scandal gain an atom 
of credence. And that was _ never 
proved. Procopius, who was always 
malignant in his denunciation of her, 
does not seem really to believe in this 
affair. I cite it for what it is worth, 

Areobindus, a young artist of great 
beauty, fell desperately in love~ with 
the empress. She was disposed to dally 
with his love. There was a brief in- 
trigue. Then, one day, Theodora found 
that the lover had been faithless. She 
promptly had him tortured to death, 
and decided to forget him. 

Justinian’s love. for her never 
swerved. The mingled charm and 
genius that had raised her from slum 
to scepter, enabled her to hold him. 

Theodora’s health began to break 
down. She had always been delicate, 
and the tense life she led steadily 
sapped her vitality. Her doctors or- 
dered her to visit the Pythian warm 
baths. “On this journey the empress 
was followed by the pretorian prefect, 
the great treasurer, numerous counts 
and patricians, and a splendid train of 
four thousand attendants,” says Gib- 
bon. “The highways were repaired at 





More Super-Women 


her approach. A palace was erected 
for her reception; and as she passed 
through Bithynia, she distributed liberal 
alms to the churches, the monasteries, 
and the hospitals, that they might im- 
plore Heaven for the restoration of 
her health.” 

But all the prayers, and processions, 
and journeyings were of no avail. She 
died of cancer, in the twenty-second 
year of her reign. 

So passed Theodora. As to her 
beauty, her intellectual gifts, and her 
imperious will, there can be no doubt. 
She was a most amazing woman, born 
toshine in any sphere. About her lack 
of morals, also, there can be no ques- 
tion, But as to her fiendish cruelty, we 
can, at least, allow ourselves to hesi- 
tate. She had many enemies. There 
were jealous, defeated, bitter politicians 
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who scorched her with their flaming 
pens whenever they could. Possibly 
such tortures as she really inflicted 
were necessary to scare foes away from 
the throne. In those days politics and 
barbaric severity always went hand in 
hand. 

Some one has said: “The start 
doesn’t matter. It’s the finish line that 
counts.” 

Theodora’s “finish line” was the vir- 
tual rulership of the known world. Her 
start had been the gutter. She made 
the amazing journey in twenty-four 
meteoric years. She held her hard- 
won laurels mayy years longer. Love- 
liness apart, her genius alone would 
have crowned her as an ideal super- 
woman. 

Peace to her lurid little soul—if she 
had a soul! 


Next Month: Mrs. Blennerhasset. 
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GOSSIP 


[VE need of a thorn stick now when I take the road, 
And good folk, down by Ballinrobe, look me by, 
And cluck their tongues and say ’t is a grievous thing= 

Make me the sign, and turn me a timid eye. 


What if the dark-haired winds came over the hill 
And plucked the leaves to a little silver tune; 

And what if I heard, like God’s own harps in Heaven, 
Fiddles and fifes and sheep bells under the moon! 


What if I heard, and rose from my bed one night, 
And danced with shadows over the happy sod; 

Nor vexed the dew pools, white as a dead man’s hand# 
Sure, an’ I danced my dance to the glory of God! 


And old men over their pipes would nod their heads, 
And women over a drop o’ tea would croon— 
Seeing me limp my limp down Ballinrobe way— 
“°T is Dermod, jigged his toes off under the moon!” 
Lestie NELSON JENNINGS. 
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LLIE CARTER stood behind the 
handkerchief couftter, her small, 
dusty hands busy among the dé- 

bris wrought by industrious bargain 
hunters. It was close upon five-thirty 
and the sales goods must be put in 
order before the girls could hope to 
leave, even though the closing bell rang 
promptly. Ellie’s slender feet, in their 
inappropriate high-heeled pumps, were 
swollen into pain-filled puffs, but she 
worked with mechanical haste. 

“Oh! Are these the embroidered 
ones advertised for to-day?” 

A pair of smoothly gloved hands pro- 
truded themselves between the neat 
rows of handkerchiefs and Ellie’s eyes. 

“Yes’m,” she said wearily. 

“How sweet!” gushed the late cus- 
tomer, and the careful little stacks flew 
hither and thither under her fingers. 

But Ellie Carter was quite suddenly 
blind to the ravages being made upon 
her orderly counter. She was gazing 
at the girl, oblivious, for the moment, 
of everything save that fascinating vi- 
sion bending over her counter. She 
was a slender, expensive-looking girl, 
with a gay, oval face. She wore a suit 
of old blue, intricately tailored, and 
pressed so that it fell in innumerable 
graceful pleats. A tiny, close-fitting, 
blue hat topped the costume, but Ellie’s 
eyes were fastened on the hair under 
the hat. 


By Reita Lambert Ranck 


It was bobbed! 

It clung about the small head in soft 
waves, quite free of pins or combs, and 
the even line of it about her ears gave 
the most enthralling touch of piquancy, 
Ellie thought she had never seen any- 
thing quite so fascinating, and dragged 
out box after box of her wares, dis- 
playing them with infinite pains, in an 
endeavor to keep this captivating crea- 
ture before her, this symbol of all that 
was free, unrestricted. 

The clang of the closing gong and 
the departure of her late customer oc- 
curred simultaneously, and she stood 
with her pencil poised above her sales 
book, watching the graceful, blue fig- 
ure make its way toward the door. 

“Well, I’m sure, Ellie Carter, I 
wouldn’t let any dame muss up my 
stock after I’d got. it all stacked fer 
th’ night!” commented Laura Higgens, 
folding her apron. “Why didn’t you 
tell her you didn’t have what she 
wanted, or anything to get rid o’ her?” 

“Laura, did you see her hair?” 

“Sure! Bobbed, wasn’t it? What 
about it?” 

Ellie began a rapid tidying up of her 
stock. 

“Ain’t you even got your book added 
up yet? Well, I guess I can’t wait fer 
you. G’night!” 

“Good night, Laura!” said Ellie 
vaguely. 
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The Bobbed Head 


It was six when she emerged from 
the employees’ entrance. From her 
meager supper at the corner restaurant 
she hurried to her room. When she 
had lit the feeble flame in her sputter- 
ing gas jet, she dropped into the only 
rocker the place afforded, and un- 
pinned her hat. Resting there luxuri- 
ously, she thought of the girl with the 
bobbed head. Unconsciously, she 
lifted her hands to her own hair and 

gan pulling out the pins. A moment 
later, her pulses throbbing, she arose 
and stood in front of the golden oak 
dresser with its Cluny lace scarf and 
its shell pincushion, Dimly, because 
of the anzemic state of the gas jet, her 
own face, in its frame of flowing hair, 
smiled back at her. Yes, she decided, 
her hair was of the same color and qual- 
ity as the bobbed girl, only thicker, per- 
haps, and more wavy. Suddenly, a 
glorious madness seized her, and she 
jerked open the rickety bureau drawer, 
groping in it excitedly. Her heart was 
pounding, her eyes dancing, and her 
cheeks daubed with a single spot of 
crimson. A moment later, carefully 
holding a pair of scissors open-jawed 
just below her left ear, she took a long 
breath. 


Between eight-thirty and nine the 
next morning, the employees of Ritter 
& Saulsby’s Department Store strag- 
gled in through that obscure entrance 
especially reserved for them. For the 
most part, they arrived on heavy and 
lagging feet, but Ellie Carter brought 
to the weary procession, that morning, 
the joyous step of a doe. Her inade- 
quate high heels flew joy-winged down 
the corridor and into the locker room, 
where shrill exclamations greeted her. 

“Well, Ellie Carter! Girls, look what 
Ellie Carter has done!” 

Laura Higgens waved an astonished 
powder puff toward Ellie, and a shrill 
chorus of “oh’s” and “what-d-y- 
know’s” blended. 
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“But it’s awful cute,” said stout 
Maud Murphy enviously. 

“Becomin’, too, but how did you 
dare?” blurted Sally Roberts. 

Both Maud and Sally were safely 
ensconced on the far side of thirty; 
they could afford to be honest. Others, 
however, correspondingly youthful and 
slim, tossed their heads and hated Ellie 
vigorously ; hated her for the purity of 
her oval face, the glow in her blue eyes, 
but mostly for the daring that had in- 
spired the bobbed head. Ellie, donning 
work apron and black waist, was inex- 
plicably gay. 

“Tt makes you feel—oh, I can’t de- 
scribe it. It makes you feel different, 
somehow—so free!” 

She hummed about her work that 
morning, giving an occasional self-con- 
scious pat to the bushy circle of her 
new coiffure. Somehow, it seemed as 
if with the tumbling of her heavy hair 
about her feet went some intangible 
weight from her young spirit. She felt 
unaccountably buoyant, imbued with a 
new enthusiasm. The short, clinging 
waves, unhampered of pins, gave her 
a lithesome sense of irresponsibility, 
and she found an answering smile in 
the faces of her customers, too. They 
twinkled back at her with a kindly tol- 
erance. 

“That cunning, cropped head!” re- 
marked one woman in passing, ang then 
Jennie Macauly, the messenger, saun- 
tered up. 

“Th’ boss wants t’ see yuh, right 
off.” 

“The—what did you say ?” 

“Mr. Freeman wants yuh in his of- 
fice,” repeated the indifferent Jennie. 

“What you been doin’, Ellie?’ in- 
quired Laura anxiously. 

Ellie shrugged her shoulders in an 
effort to appear nonchalant, but cold 
fear clutched at her heart as she hur- 
ried toward the sanctum sanctorum 
which sheltered that almighty director 
of human destinies, the boss. 
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Mr. Freeman was invaluable to the 
firm of Ritter & Saulsby’s. He was a 
gentleman of aristocratic appearance, 
with plenty of easy poise and a shrewd, 
a very shrewd eye. He also possessed 
the double value of knowing exactly 
how to “handle” both salespeople and 
customers. 

Ellie, very youthful, with her con- 
spicuous, shining head and absurd 
heels, presented a scared little face at 
his office door. 

“Did you want to see me, Mr. Free- 
man?” 

He whirled about in his swivel chair, 
and lifted his glasses from a thin, in- 
tellectual nose. 

“Yes, Miss—er—Carter,” he said. 
“IT must confess myself surprised, dis- 
appointed in you. I had hoped to make 
a very good saleswoman, perhaps a 
buyer, of you.” 

The fright in her face mingled with 
her bewilderment. 

“Maybe lately my sales have fallen 
off,” she murmured, “but I'll try ” 

“Come now,” interrupted the astute 
Mr. Freeman. “I am sure you are 
aware of my reason for sending for 
you. Although I am sorry to have to 
do it, I fear we shall have to let you 
go.” 

“Go!” Her face was white now; 
her heart had dropped like a stone to 
somewhere below her waistline. Mr. 
Freeman had whirled about, and was 
writing something on a slip of paper. 

“Oh,” she repeated childishly, “I 
haven’t done anything!” 

Irritably, he swung about and raised 
an accusing forefinger. 

“You call that nothing!” 

Then, cold comprehension bathed her 
and she raised a hand to her head. 
She had quite forgotten her madness 
of the night before. 

“Tt is a great pity you did that,” he 
was saying. “That sort of thing may 
be all right for a—a dancer or some 
show girl whose business it is to at- 


tract attention to herself. But for a 
salesgirl in Ritter & Saulsby’s——” 

He finished with a gesture which was 
more poignant than further words, ~ 

“Our salespeople are not here to at- 
tract illegitimate attention, but to sell 
goods.” 

She went dazedly out of the side en- 
trance into the street, her half-week’s 
wages clasped tightly in her hand, 
walked wearily back to her room and 
dropped into the rocker. From an over- 
large family, Ellie had come to the city 
some two years before and, with a let- 
ter from the owner of the town’s “gen- 
eral store” had secured the position in 
Ritter & Saulsby’s, where she had 
worked with careful diligence ever 
since. Now, the fact that she was not 
to return, that she was discharged, over- 
whelmed her. Finally, she sprang 
fearfully to her feet, and caught sight 
of herself in the mirror. Her fright- 
ened face relaxed; the sight of that 
shorn head steadied her; and quite sud- 
denly she felt buoyant again. 

The action of the sharp-jawed scis- 
sors had lifted her out of the common- 
place, the humdrum rut. She had freed 
herself from the confining hairpins and 
the intangible bonds of conventionality 
at the same moment. This should not 
cast her down! 

Exhilarated, she dressed carefully, 
and after a last, affectionate pat on 
her shining head, hurried down the 
stairs. A few moments later, she 
walked grandly into McVary’s palatial 
department store and purchased a new 
pair of kid gloves, black, with heavy 
bands of white stitching, like those the 
bobbed girl had worn. They cost her 
half her little horde of money, but she 
recklessly added a sheer collar-and-cuff 
set to her purchases, and in the seclu- 
sion of the ladies’ room donned the 
expensive finery. After that, she made 
her way to the manager’s office, and 
was referred to “our Mr. Dugan who 
has charge of that particular branch.” 
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The Bobbed Head 


“Our Mr. Dugan” turned out to be 
rather fierce; he wrinkled up his eyes 
suspiciously as she made her ‘applica- 
tion. As she talked, she found that 
she was unaccountably self-possessed. 
No doubt the new gloves and the collar- 
and-cuff set had something to do with 
it. 

“Your last place?” 

“There’s only one. I never worked 
anywhere but at Ritter & Saulsby’s. 
Handkerchiefs and aisle tables.” 

“Reason for leaving ?” 

The words popped out like hard lit- 
tle marbles. His pencil poised expec- 
tantly above the blank. 

“Oh,” faltered Ellie, “I didn’t leave, 
they—I 

“Discharged ?” 

“Y-yes,” she said weakly. 

“What for?” 

“Why,” began Ellie, and then she 
laughed nervously. “My hair you see 
—they ag 

He raised those suspicious eyes of 
his from the application paper, and for 
the first time noticed her hair. For 
a full half minute he surveyed her, then 
rose. 

“I have your name and address,” he 
said coldly, “if there should be a va- 
cancy.” 

He did not look at her again, but 
left her standing there. And Ellie knew 
that the vacancy would never occur. 

She went from McVary’s to Crieger 
& Son’s, and from there to Anderson 
& Cory’s, and from Anderson & 
Cory’s to Stambough’s. 

Stambough’s was an enormous place, 
with a very different clientele from Rit- 
ter & Saulsby’s, but Ellie realized, by 
now, that she could not be too particu- 
lar. The man to whom she applied was 
fat and bald, with a very jovial air. 
He received her smilingly, giving her an 
occasional appraising glance during the 
usual department-store catechism. 

“My, what a nice way to fix your 


hair!” he said finally. “Take off your 
hat! Well, well now, maybe in the mil- 
linery we could put you to trying on. 
How’d you like that, eh?” 

“Oh!” cried Ellie, “I should love it! 
And I could try on the misses’ hats, too, 
with my hair like this.” 

He adjusted the top of his fountain 
pen and arose. 

“Sure you could!” he agreed. “Of 
course, we'd have’to create such a posi- 
tion for you. I guess we could man- 
age it, eh?” 

He extended a pudgy hand and patted 
her hair. 

“*Course we wouldn’t work you too 
hard. Nothin’ like that! A pretty girl 
like you, with her hair all fixed so nice, 
eh!” 

She stepped back as he came toward 
her, rubbing his hands together, his 
eyes wolfish and eager, behind their 
thick glasses, a suggestive smirk upon 
his lips. Suddenly, the significance of 
his attitude swept over her, and she 
turned and rushed through the door. 

Two days later, Ellie stood before 
the dingy mirror in her little room. She 
was very pale, and there were black 
shadows around her blue eyes. Her 
experiences of the first day had been 
repeated on the two days following. 
Undoubtedly she had done a mad thing 
when she had innocently clipped that 
shining head of hers. Obviously, now 
that it was done, different things were 
expected of her—the sort of things that 
would correspond with her hair. What 
had Mr. Freeman said—‘“that this sort 
of thing might be all right for a dancer 
or some show girl?” 

The reflection in the mirror stared 
back at her, wan and pathetic. But 
without doubt, that glossy, boyish head 
gave an unusual, bizarre touch to her 
appearance. In spite of the droop to 
her mouth and the faint lines of hun- 
ger about her eyes, Ellie Carter looked 
gay, a little pert, as if one might expect 
from her the unusual. Forced to this 
























































conclusion, a new determination came 
into her eyes. Very well, then, she 
would give them what they expected. 
She would have the courage of her im- 
pulsive act. Supperless she crawled 
into bed, but with a hard glint in her 
eyes, a grim bitterness in her young 
heart. 

Tne following morning, rested but 

. famished, she donned again all her 
brave little extravagances, and started 
forth. At a near-by dairy lunch she 
ordered lavishly of bacon and eggs. 
Success depended greatly on calm self- 
possession, and she knew that hunger 
is conducive to neither beauty nor as- 
surance. When she emerged, the hag- 
gard lines about her mouth and eyes 
had disappeared, but her small leather 
purse contained exactly thirty-five 
cents. Her plans for the day she had 
drawn with the same care with which 
an architect makes his blue prints, and 
her first step was inethe direction of 
the Palm Garden. 

For many months Ellie Carter had 
longed to visit that most elaborate of 
musical-production theaters. Of 
course, the Ellie Carter of Ritter & 
Saulsby’s had known of but one en- 
trance into this enviable fairyland, the 
one which led past a shockingly expen- 
sive box office. But this Ellie Carter, 
she of the bobbed head, had come, 
through necessity, to know that there 
was another way, more obscure, per- 
haps, but more attainable. So it was 
to this entrance that she directed her 
firm steps. She had almost encircled 
the large theater before she found what 
she was looking for. It was a sign sus- 
pended above a dingy door and it read: 
“Stage Entrance.” When she had tim- 
idly entered, she found herself in a 
dampish alley that terminated in a huge, 
dim cavern smelling strongly of cheap 
cosmetics, leaking gas, and dust. 
There is probably no place in the 

world quite so desolate as an empty 

stage at nine-thirty in the morning. 
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Ellie stood uncertainly in the half- 
lighted place. Tall, imitation trees 
loomed above her; great stretches of 
chipped landscape were before her ; and 
tawdry grandeur was everywhere. One 
gas light flickered sickly at the back of 
the stage, making the whole appear the 
weirdest of make-believe worlds. Sud- 
denly, she had a fierce desire to run, 
her throat was full of hard little lumps, 
but a man, the only reality in this world 
of unrealities, appeared. ~ He was 
grimy, in blue overalls and a battered 
derby, but his voice was unexpectedly 
kind. 

“Well, miss, rehearsal ain’t ’til ten- 
thirty. Did yuh sleep here?” 

“Oh, no,” she gasped. “TI 
don’t belong. 
a position.” 

“Chorus is full,” he said shortly. 
“New show’s all supplied.” 

He had come toward her, and stood 
now studying her critically, his keen 
eyes seeing much that she would have 
liked to conceal. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “all our girls 
have to be experienced.” 

“Oh!” she said, and turned deject- 
edly. “Oh, dear!” 

“Say,” he said, and she came to a 
despairing halt. “I tell yuh what! 
Rice & Blakslee’s puttin’ on a new show. 
They been havin’ trouble with their 
girls, so maybe you could land some- 
thin’, Swell show! - Class, too!” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Ellie, hand 
outstretched, face beaming. “Thank 
you so much!” 

He shook the small hand, studying 
her face as he did so. Y 

“Now you take a tip from me, girlie,” 
he said bluntly. “Don’t go there like 
you came here, all shrinkin’ and scared- 
like, lettin’ everybody know, right off 
the bat, that you’re green! Go right in 
brightlike. Tell ’em you heard they 
needed girls, and you happened to want 
a job. If they say anything about ex- 
perience, sure you're experienced! Act 
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to home and kind of bold. The Blakslee 
Theater corner Broadway and Z 

“I know,” cried Ellie. ‘“‘You’re so 
kind! Thank you so much!” and she 
was gone, aflame with new enthusiasm. 

At the Blakslee Theater, a few strag- 
gling members were assembled for re- 
hearsal, but their presence seemed to be 
the only notable difference between this 
“back-stage” land and the one she had 
just left. There were more lights and 
the scenery appeared newer. Other- 
wise there were the same odors, the same 
grimy grandeur that had pervaded the 
Palm Garden. Outside, Ellie was calm 
and self-possessed; inside, her heart 
was pounding painfully as she ap- 
proached a coatless man whose hands 
were full of typewritten manuscript 
and who seemed, by his shirt-sleeved 
familiarity, to be some sort of author- 
ity. He was seated at a small table 
near the footlights. Behind him was 
the vast, empty auditorium. As she 
came toward him, he raised his head 
and scowled. 

She swallowed hard, and paused just 
before him. She tried to forget Ritter 
& Saulsby’s and the comfortable days 
behind the handkerchief counter, and 
to remember only the advice of the 
dingy man in the battered derby. 

“T hear,” she said brightly, “that 
you’re short of girls for the new show. 
Ihappen to be free right now, and I’m 
looking for an engagement.” 

He looked at her sharply. The small, 
oval face was free of any suspicion of 
make-up. That meant that she was 
sensible. He could not recall having 
seen her before, but accounted for that 
by assuming that she had been in a road 
company. She was pretty, with a deli- 
cacy and refinement not too common 
in the show business. These observa- 
tions he made in less time than it took 
for Ellie to still the beating of her 
heart. 

“Walk across the stage,” he ordered 
shortly. 
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For a second, the demand threatened 
her composure; then she turned and 
walked with the courage of desperation 
to the extreme left of the stage and 
back again. 

“Humph!” he commented, 
“Take off your hat!” 

Ellie dragged it off, and the small, 
boyish head reflected gay glints of 
bronze from the light above her. 

“Think you can be on time to re- 
hearsal? One thing I don’t stand is 
dillydallying, and you'll have to catch 
up with the others. We've been work- 
ing for two weeks, and we open on the 
twentieth. Just run upstairs to Mr. 
Blakslee’s office and sign up, then come 
right back here and start in.” 

At six-thirty that night, Ellie let her- 
self wearily into the dingy but respecta- 
ble house in which she had lived since 
her advent in New York. She was 
drooping with fatigue, a state that re- 
mained chronic during the weeks of 
strenuous rehearsal. With the assist- 
ance of the impressive pink contract 
which stated that Miss Ellie Carter was 
to receive from Messrs. Rice & Blaks- 
lee the sum of twenty-five dollars per 
week for her services, beginning Octo- 
ber twenty-seventh, she managed to es- 
tablish credit with her landlady. But 
of ready money she had none, and this 
necessitated the additional exertion of 
walking to and from the theater and, 
toward the last days of rehearsal, ow- 
ing to a curtailment of the lunch hour, 
there were many days when she danced 
with real hunger clutching at her and 
hanging a leaden weight about her slen- 
der ankles. Those were the days when 
Ellie remembered, with a sharp pang 
of regret, her uneventful and com- 
fortable days behind the handkerchief 
counter; days when her domestic little 
soul rebelled hotly, and found no com- 

fort in the glamour of her new sur- 
roundings. 


When “The Gay Cuckoo” opened at 


then, 


the Blakslee Theater on the twentieth, 
blasé first-nighters noted that, among 
the new chorus girls, front row, third 
from the end on the left, was a lithe 
and absurdly youthful little person with 
an impudent, bobbed head. Wise eyes 
noted, with satisfaction, her freshness 
and grace, and made age-old prophecies 
concerning her future. 

When the piece settled down for a 
long run, Ellie made her “bit” stand out 
as one of the gems of the performance. 
First-row devotees watched and reveled 
in the youthful grace of this fresh, 
oval-faced girl with the fascinating 
bronze head and alluring, wide blue 
eyes. Many were the vain attempts 
made by callow youths, and others not 
so callow, to pluck this tender shoot 
budding on the gnarled theatrical tree, 
but what, to her admirers, seemed a 


piquant abandon was, in reality, only 
the habitual thoroughness with which 
Ellie Carter undertook any task. When 
she was not on at the theater, she spent 


much of her time in her room. And 
from the boisterous gayety of other 
members of the chorus, from the glare 
of too-brilliant restaurants, and the 
doubtful delights of lobster suppers she 
kept aloof. To her new work she 
gave the same diligent attention that 
she had devoted to “handkerthiefs” at 
Ritter & Saulsby’s. 

Then one day, nearly a year after 
her ignominious snub at the hands of 
that firm, she decided, suddenly, that 
she had a mission in life. 

It was on a crisp, autumn morning 
and Ellie, with Enid Rayson, one of 
the few girls with whom Ellie had bé- 
come intimate, were hurrying through 
the shopping district. They had almost 
collided with two men, and were mum- 
bling apologies, when Enid broke out 
into a gay chatter of recognition, 

“Why, Harry Kemble, what do you 
mean by trying to walk right over us! 
Meet Miss Carter!” 

Ellie bowed; there was a flurry of 


gay introductions to Harry Kemble’s 
companion. 

“Freeman, let me present Miss Ray- 
son and Miss Carter. Coming our way? 
Then, we'll go yours.” 

And the next thing Ellie knew was 
that she was walking confusedly be- 
side the once awesome Mr. Freeman, 
of Ritter & Saulsby’s, and that he was 
looking down, with polite admiration, 
into her face, with no sign of recogni- 
tion on his own. Nor was that strange, 
The former subdued and shabby little 
salesgirl could hardly be associated 
with this glorious, well-tailored crea- 
ture. How could he know that this con- 
fident, well-poised young woman had 
once experienced hunger and humilia- 
tion at his hands. No, Mr. Freeman 
did not remember, but Ellie did! 

As they strolled up the gayly 
thronged avenue, this man’s presence 
brought back to her, in a great rush, 
those hard, disillusioning weeks. His 
heartless dismissal of her she had never 
forgiven. For all he cared, she might 
now be a little heap of decaying clothes 
at the bottom of the river. 

As these thoughts were flying through 
her mind, she was carrying on an ani- 
mated conversation with him, putting 
forth all her alluring little wiles, giving 
him shy glances from her blue eyes, and 
Freeman, completely charmed by this 
beguiling young person, was doing his 
utmost to impress her, too. As the 
four halted before one of the shops, 
Ellie gayly interrupted the others. 

“Oh, you’re talking about Rawley’s,” 
she gushed. “Js it such a fascinating 
place to dine?” 

“Perfect! I’ve been trying to get 
Miss Rayson to say you would make up 
a foursome for dinner there to-mor- 
row, but she tells me you don’t go out,” 
said Kemble. 

“Why, Enid!” protested Ellie, “why 
are you trying to cheat me out of a 
perfectly good party?” 
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“But Ellie——” began the amazed 
Enid. 

“Of course, you'll come, won’t you, 
Miss Carter?’ -It was Freeman who 
spoke, his eager eyes upon Ellie’s face. 

“I'd love it!” said Ellie, and shyly 
met his eyes. 

When the men had left them, Enid 
launched a storm of amazed questions, 
as the two entered the shop. 

“Why, Ellie Carter! You! After 
being such a perfect little prude to 
suddenly say you would go to Rawley’s 
with us! And the way you looked at 
that Mr. Dignified !” 

“He is dignified!” mused Ellie 
thoughtfully. “Looks as if he could 
be pretty cruel, too, don’t you think? 
Did you notice his eyes, how cold?” 

“Not when he looked at you, my 
dear. But he isn’t the sort, I’ll admit, 
who usually falls for a chorus girl.” 

Ellie caught her friend quickly by the 
arm. 

“Do you think, Enid,” she said ear- 
nestly, “that I could make him fall for 
me?” 

Enid laughed. 

“You funny little thing, to keep in- 
side your shell all this time, and then 
pop out into a regular flirt! Well, it 
looks as if you had made a good begin- 
ning,” 

On the following day, Ellie, arrayed 
in the one evening dress she possessed, 
paused before the mirror with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. Her slender 
throat, rising out of the soft, blue folds, 
her hair cuddling close upon her small 
head, she viewed with a peculiar relish. 
Ellie had read tales of revenge, though, 
it must be admitted, with no particular 
enjoyment. Now, however, while she 
awaited her knight’s coming, she re- 
called them with studious precision and 
a determined glint in her eyes. When 
Mrs. Evans appeared with his card, she 
threw her cape about her shoulders, and 
a moment later appeared before him, 


a lovely vision, flushed and exuber- 
ant. 

“How—how charming you look!” he 
said. “Like something quite unworldly 
and ethereal!” 

“But then, I might take wing and 
fly off,” she laughed, “and I wouldn’t 
—-from my first party.” 

He helped her into the waiting taxi, 
where she snuggled down in the cor- 
ner, her face, in its frame of fur, all 
soft contours and delicate colors. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said con- 
fidentially, “this is my first party, too 
—this sort of a party! Usually, lama 
staid and prosaic individual.” 

“Oh, no!” contradicted Ellie, “not 
staid and prosaic—not you!” 

He smiled down at her a bit wist- 
fully. 

“Yes, me! Bachelors get to be either 
very gay dogs or very dull ones, and 
I’m one of the latter. Perhaps, though, 
you may see some hope for me.” 

He leaned toward her, his face dis- 
concertingly serious. 

“You see, I’m thirty-five—do you 
believe there’s still hope?” 

“Thirty-five is a beautiful age,” said 
Ellie softly, “a ’specially good age to 
learn lots of things.” 

The dinner at Rawley’s was a per- 
fect success. The gayety was really 
supplied by Enid and her companion, 
while Ellie wrapped herself in a gar- 
ment of shy reserve, with now and 
then a wide-eyed smile for her escort, 
or a drooping of her long lashes when 
his eyes were upon her. 

It was their first and last “four- 
some.” After that night, there were 
only two in Ellie’s party, and they did 
not go again to Rawley’s, but fre- 
quented small, dim places, candle-lit 
and quiet. There were teas and lunch- 
eons and a few after-theater suppers. 
There were just enough declined invi- 
tations to add zest to the race that the 
dignified Mr. Freeman had entered. 
There were boxes of flowers and intri- 
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cately fashioned bandeaux of forget- 
me-hots which Ellie would wear, like a 
crown, on her sleek little head. And 
at last, on a night in December, she 
had her reward. He asked her to 
marry him! 

In spite of herself, the thing came 
with a distinct shock. They were 
having lobster newburg and coffee in 
a tiny, exclusive restaurant, and there 
was a cozy fire crackling in the brick 
fireplace at the end of the room, They 
were seated on high-backed settles, with 
a narrow table between them when, 
quite suddenly, he leaned across it and 
said, with his characteristic precision: 

“Ellie, my dear, will you be my 
wife?” 

His thin, fine face was very pale, 
and he seemed to stop breathing while 
he waited for her answer. Ellie, struck 
wordless, gazed back at him, nearly as 
pale, quite as breathless. It had hap- 
pened, the thing she had so carefully 
planned all these weeks. Now was her 
opportunity to hurt him as he had hurt 
her, to scoff at his love, and flounce 
out of his life, leaving him with a bit- 
terness from which a man of his na- 
ture would not easily recover. 

But somehow she was finding her 
part a difficult one to play. She real- 
ized, to her dismay, that she wanted 
to cry, and when she tried to speak 
there were annoying lumps in her 
throat. 

“Oh,”. she began, “you—I—~— 

“Surely,” he said solemnly, 
knew I was going to ask you?” 

“Yes—no,” she said. “That is, I 
knew you liked me—I wanted you to 
like me “ 

He reached swiftly for her hand, but 
she jerked it fiercely away. 

“You must listen! .I—I wanted to 
avenge myself. You don’t remember, of 
course, but I do! You made me what 
I am to-day.” 

“What you are!” he said, perplexed. 

“Yes,” she blurted childishly, “a 
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chorus girl. And before that, I almost 
starved. For three days, I lived on 
crackers and cheap sodas and—and for 
all you cared I—I might have been 
something much worse!” 

“Why, Miss Carter—why, my dear, 
whatever are you talking about!” 
There was a comical mixture of alarm 
and despair on his face. 

“My hair,” replied Ellie fiercely. “I 
never wanted to be a chorus girl! [| 
wanted to be a buyer—of handker- 
chiefs. I was doing so well and I 
was happy and then you—you———” 

He put an anxious hand over hers 
and held it firmly. 

“Tell me,” he demanded 
“what you mean!” 

“You discharged me,” said Ellie, re- 
straining her tears with an effort. 
“You sent me away from Ritter & 
Saulsby’s because I cut off my hair!” 

Gradually he remembered. She 
watched recollection dawn in his faée, 

“Yes,” he said finally, “I do remem- 
ber!” And then a flush of remorse 
swept over him. His face, in its real- 
ization, was pathetic. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said, “you! you, 
the girl I love! But don’t you see it 
was my duty—the orders of those who 
make the rules? I should have to de 
it again to-morrow.” 

Ellie arose and drew her cape about 
her. 

“T want to go home,” she said thinly. 

In the taxicab she huddled miserably 
in her corner. She could see that he 
was lashing himself with regret and 
futile reproaches. 

“And so you planned this,” he said 
at last. “You planned it to punish 
me! Poor little thing—and you were 
hungry !” 

His concern was not an easy thing 
to witness. Ellie squirmed uneasily, 
and then began to sob. At that, he 
reached over and took her desperately 
in his arms, 


sternly, 
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“T could kill myself,” he said bitterly. 
‘Damn Ritter & Saulsby’s! I—I beg 
your pardon but, oh, my dear, let me 
do something to make up! You can’t 
be a buyer of handkerchiefs, and you 
aren’t a success as a vampire, but you 
can be my wife. Oh, my dear, say you 
will—say it!” 

Oddly enough she made no effort to 
free herself. Instead, she hung more 


limply in his arms, sobbing softly while 
he soothed her with trembling, gentle 
hands. 

“But I—I thought,” she said finally, 
from the depths of his arms, “I thought 
you didn’t like b-bobbed heads.” 

At that, he laughed loudly and 
healthfully, gathering her closer to him. 

“T don’t—on my salesladies,” he said 
happily, “but I’d love it—on my wife!” 





x 


A PRIESTESS OF APOLLO 


THEY come to me for prayers and prophecies, 
Yet under all this weight of vesture burns 
The primal heart of woman, and within 
Apollo’s temple, lo, a mortal yearns 
For those beloved common destinies 
Of intimate and human deities! 





The columns of the sacred temple stand 
A marble epic to the gods of Greece; 
The sky above, deep azure, veined with pearl, 
The sea below whose sighings never cease; 
Immortal gods, your beauty stifles me! 
Ye who have made me woman, make me free! 


Men come to me for prayers and prophecies, 
And in that mystic moment, big with fears, 
Priestess, I turn for them the blotted page, 
3right red with blood or silver white with tears, 
But all the night in cradling dreams I rest 
And hold dream children to my woman breast! 
ELIZABETH Newport HEPBURN. 
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By Kate L. McLaurin 


Author of “The Lieutenant of Fate,” etc, 


HELBYVILLE lay bathed in the 

S sunlight and dew of an early 

June morning when a young man 

on a black horse cantered down the 

wide, locust-lined street and drew up 

before an old white house set far back 
in a flower-massed yard. 

He settled in an easy position on the 
saddle, and looked up the broken brick 
walk to the door of the house. No 
sound of life greeted him save the 
twittering of birds in the cedar trees 
that guarded the sagging gate, the occa- 
sional cackle of a hen, and the trium- 
phant crow of a cock in a far-away 
barnyard, and soon a crooning negro 
song as Mammy Lou, bowed with age 
and rheumatism, came out on the steps. 

“Mornin’, Marse Mason,” she said at 
the sight of him. “Miss Jean am all 
in a flutter dis mornin’.” She turned 
painfully to the door and called, “Miss 
Jean, honey, here’s a gent’man to see 
you.” 

A clear voice answered, and soon a 
girl’s face appeared at the screen door. 
Seeing Mason, she flung open the door 
and ran down the walk. 

“Good morning,” she said, leaning 
over the gate,*her radiant young face 
smiling up at him. “Isn’t it a wonder- 
ful morning for Paula’s homecoming? 
Oh, Mason, think of her coming—at 
last !” 


There was a little twitch of the lips 
and a sudden moisture in the eyes that 
added a new and appealing beauty to 
the upturned face. 

“Yes, it’s great,” he agreed. 

“Why, she hasn’t seen the old house 
since she was nine, and we'll be 
Oh, well, we'll have a birthday this 
summer, but I’m not going to tell you 
how old we are. Paula might not like 
“” 

They both laughed, and Mason said: 

“Paula is probably one of those 
thoroughgoing young women who 
wouldn’t care a whoop who knew her 
age. You are the twin that wants to 
keep it quiet.” 

“A fine chance I’d have to keep it 
from you!” 

“Yes, I played with you right under 
that old tree when you were three, 
and Mammy Lou says I kissed you and 
said I was going to marry you when 
I grew up. You see,” he added bitterly, 
“when I was six, I didn’t know that 
you'd have anything to say about it.” 

“Now, Mason ” she began. 

“Jean,” he said desperately, “every- 
body is saying you are engaged to 
Austin Moore. Is it true?” 

“Why, Mason Blaine! You’re my 
oldest friend. Don’t you suppose I'd 
tell you first?” 

“No,” he laughed, “you wouldn’t tell 
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me. You're straight about everything 
dse, but I don’t believe you ever told 
aman the truth in your life.” 

“Why, Mason!” 

“Oh, I don’t blame you. Men like to 
be strung along, I guess. But, Jean, 
[don’t want to see you marry a North- 
erm man and go’ away from us.” 

“Any Southern man would be all 
right ?”” 

“No, just one. Jean, I’ve loved you 
always. I can’t give you up!” 

“Mason, you’re spoiling everything 
by being so serious. I care for you 
of course ‘i 

“Like a brother!” 

“No—not exactly,” she said archly. 
‘I like to have you make love to me 
—practice has made you do it so— 
fluently!’ But please don’t Oh, 
Blackie,” she cried, putting her face 
against the smooth black neck of the 
horse, who was rubbing his nose against 
the gate post, “just listen to your 
master !” 

For answer, Blackie lifted his head 
and neighed gently. 

“That’s right,” Jean went on. “Tell 
him what a foolish boy he is, and tell 
him that Jean thinks he’s very good the 
way he has kept his promise about one 
thing.” 

“About drinking, you mean,” Mason 
cut in. “That’s nothing. I’d give up 
anything fof you.” 

At that moment a voice 
other side of the street 
“Good morning, people,” 
peering across Blackie’s 
out, “Good morning.” 
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Mason saw the new light in her eyes. 
He picked up the reins, and with a 
gentle nudge wheeled Blackie into the 
toad as Austin Moore crossed to them. 


“Isn’t it time you were on your way 


to the station?” he asked Jean. “I 
called up, and for once ‘the Flyer’ is 
on time.” “The Flyer” was Austin’s 
name for the local that covered twenty- 


9 


five miles in three hours, and was gen- 
erally an hour late at that. 

“I’m not going to the station,” Jean 
explained. ‘Paula wanted me to wait 
for her at home, and of course Aunt 
Sally couldn’t go. Come in for a little 
minute and see all the flowers that 
have been serft to welcome Paula. Of 
course yours are the nicest.” 

With a smile, he followed her up 
the walk into the old hall, with its great 
open fireplace filled with a huge vase 
that held plumy asparagus ferns. The 
long mahogany davenport, the rose- 
wood chairs, the two oil portraits in 
heavy gilt frames, and the wide stair- 
way whose first landing crossed the 
entire width of the hall at the rear— 
it all had a never-ending appeal to 
Austin Moore, born and reared in a 
narrow brownstone house in New 
York. 

“This is a jolly hall,” he said for the 
twentieth time. “But out with your 
story. Your eyes are full of excite- 
ment.” 

“Well, it’s gotten out that we are 
engaged, and everybody has been by 
to ask about it.” She dropped to the 
davenport beside him. 

“And wide-eyed, innocent Jean de- 
nied it vehemently!” he said. 

“Yes—it isn’t time for them to know. 
I want you and Paula to meet first.” 

“The wonderful sister has to approve 
of me?” 

“Oh, she will, but I want her to know 
you. I’ve written her about you, but 
very mysteriously—never told her your 
name or that we cared seriously for 
each other.” 

“Little Mrs. Guy Fawkes, you! I 
ought to be jealous of this sister.” 
Then he took her hand and added more 
seriously, “It was a pretty tough thing 
to separate you girls.” 

“There wasn’t anything else to do, 
I reckon. We were so awfully poor 
after father’s death. Aunt Ann offered 
to take one of us, and of course it had 
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to be Paula, for even at nine she was 
better suited to Boston than I. Aunt 
Sally took boarders here in the old 
home. I’ve never told you that before, 
have I?” she asked breathlessly. 

“No, but I think that was brave of 
her.” 

“It was, but it made her the invalid 
she is now. Then we sold our old 
swamp land, and now Paula is coming 
home, and there is—you—and alto- 
gether it is a very beautiful world!” 

“You dearest girl!” 

“Do you really think I am?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Tn all the world.” 

“T’m glad,” she said with a contented 
sigh. “Then you won’t think me silly 
if I ask you_a question ?” 

“Jean, Jean,” he protested laugh- 
ingly, “you aren’t going to ask me if I 
ever loved before!” 

“Then you have.” 

“Never really—never been engaged 
before.” 

“But how many girls 
loved?” she demanded. 

“One,” he confessed. 

“Oh, I wish you’d said two or six! 
Never mind. You wouldn’t understand 
why. Who was she?” she teased. 

“T don’t know—-on my honor, I don’t. 
We met by accident—in a real acci- 
dent, I mean. We were on a train 
that was held up by a wreck ahead. 
We were the only two in the parlor 
car, and when we were practically 
thrown into each other’s arms, why, 
naturally we talked. We were delayed 
several hours, and we did quite a lot 
of talking.” 

“What about?” Jean insisted. 

“Oh, about the wreck and college and 
athletics. She was an outdoor fiend. 
She didn’t tell me her name, and I 
called her ‘the Sapphire Lady.’ ” 

“Why?” 

“She wore a ring with a sapphire in 
it that almost matched her eyes.” He 
was provokingly romantic in his tone. 


have you 


“And you saw her a lot after that?” 


“No. Once, at the Army and Navy 
game, I sat near her. Then she came 
to one of our baseball games. It was 
my time at the bat when I first spied 
her—and I-knocked a home run.” He 
turned to~Jean, who was looking at 
him with large, solemn eyes. He saw 
the hurt in them. “See what a pretty 
story I’ve cooked up for you! Since 
I’ve known you, I haven’t given another 
girl a thought.” There was a moment 
when no word was said, and later, 
looking into her eyes, which were close 
to his, he went on, “Now I’m going to 
scold you.” 

“Me?” she asked innocently. 

“Is*it right for an engaged girl to 
flirt every day with a man on a black 
horse? You were so engrossed you 
didn’t see me until I called out.”* 

Jean laughed. 

“T wasn’t flirting with Mason. I 
don’t suppose, since I was sixteen, he’s 
missed a day riding by the house, and 
sometimes he stops to talk. We’re just 
friends,” she said archly. 

“Oh,” Austin answered. “And the 
way he looks at you with his leading- 
man eyes!” 

“Well, I haven’t flirted with him 
since Oh, you don’t know what a 
completely reformed person I am! 
This very morning, I counseled with 
Mary Louise how she might bring Clay 
Harper to the point. Do you think, 
in my old days, I would have left a 
young lieutenant to the tender mercies 
of another girl? But now I’m engaged, 
reformed, and giving away all my 
secrets, and as for Mason 

At that moment her ear caught the 
sound of hoofbeats coming to a stand- 
still in the heavy dust before the front 
gate, and a voice crying, “Whoa, dar! 
Whoa, dar!” 

“There she is!” Jean cried and, for- 
getful of Austin, she flung open the 
door and dashed down the walk, as a 
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gil, fair-haired girl in a blue linen suit 
sepped from the town hack. 

Halfway up the walk, the two sisters 
met, and there were cries of “Paula!” 
and “Jean!” and “My dear one!” an- 
qwered with “My little sister!” while 
sid Uncle Eustis, the hack driver, stood 
ty with Paula’s bag in one hand and 
his hat in the other, his kindly old face 
grinning in sympathy. 

They moved into the hall, and Jean 
looked about for Austin, but he had 
disappeared into the drawing-room, in- 
tending to make his escape through a 
yindow. The two sisters stood until 
the departure of Uncle Eustis; then 
Jean drew back and looked at Paula. 

' “Oh, Paula how pretty you are! I’m 
so happy—happy !” 

“You darling Jeanie, you’re just as 
I've always imagined—so beautiful—so 
lovely!” Tears filled her eyes and, to 
hide them, she glanced about. “And 
the old house—it hasn’t changed a bit. 
It's been years, and yet it seems like 
yesterday. Nothing has changed; only 
you've grown up. As I rode up from 
the station, the trees, the flowers, the 
sunshine, even the dust that we used to 
kick up with our bare feet, were just 
the same.” 

‘I'm so glad—so glad!” 
tremulously. “And look at father and 
mother.” She pointed to the pictures 
that hung over the davenport. “It 
seems as if they knew we were together 
—at last. But I was almost forgetting 
Aunt Sally. She’s so frail now, she 
can’t leave her chair. I'll run on up, 
and in a moment you come.” She ran 
up the stairway, but paused on the 
landing to wave a kiss to her sister. 

Paula stood still, looking about with 
tager eyes. Then, moved by a desire 
to see old and dear things, she opened 
the drawing-room door and discovered 
Austin Moore, who had found the wire 
“reens obstacles to escape. They 
looked at each other a moment. 

“The Sapphire Lady !” 


Jean said 
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“What are you doing here, Austin 


Moore?” 

“Are you Paula?” 

She nodded. 

“And you are 
tell me?” 

“She wanted to surprise you,” he 
floundered. “Let’s not tell her. We 
mustn’t,” he said desperately. Then, 
aware that she was unconscious of the 
situation he had caused by his confes- 
sion, he went on, “Jean has it all 
planned. We mustn’t spoil it.” 

Then Jean called, and they reéntered 
the hall. 

“Oh, you two have met!” she said 
from the stair landing. 

“Yes, the wire screen kept me 
prisoner, and your sister walked in on 
me,” Austin answered. “But I’m off 
now. Glad to have met you, Miss 
Jeffreys.” 

Paula nodded to him as he departed, 
and then walked slowly up the stairs 
to join her sister. 


Why didn’t Jean 


“When you wrote me about him, why 
didn’t you tell me his name?” she asked 
with a puzzled smile. 

“Did you know him before?” 

“T’ve seen him play football,” Paula 
admitted. 

“IT wish I had!” Jean answered, in 


her excitement drawing off Paula’s 
gloves. “Oh, what a love of a ring! 
But it’s a sapphire, “she said with a 
little laugh. 

“Don’t you like them?” 

“I did until to-day, but Austin loved 
a girl once that wore one, and I think 
maybe I’m jealous,” she confessed with 
a wistful gayety. 

“Do you really love him, Jean?” 

“Yes—and I want you to love him, 
too. We're engaged, Paula, darling. 
Aren’t you glad?” 

For answer, Paula put her arms 
about her sister, and their lips met 
again. 

“Of course I’m glad,” she said, 


» 
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The old town of Shelbyville was at 
its fairest in June, for then roses 
bloomed in old gardens and climbed in 
white and red and yellow glory over 
trellises and porches and softened the 
outlines of the ancient houses—solid 
brick houses of colonial pattern, white 
houses with green shutters and wide 
verandas. 

Hospitable doors were opened to dis- 
play spacious rooms and antebellum 
furniture—heavy mahogany pieces, 
rosewood, black walnut, and an occa- 
sional horsehair sofa and out-of-tune 
square piano. Oil paintings of grave 
men and gentle-eyed women looked 
down to remind the present generation 
that, in spite of the lapse of time and 
the changes that the war and its re- 
sultant poverty had brought, in the 
veins of the youth of Shelbyville 
flowed the proudest old 
Europe. 

Over the little town brooded the 
spirit of the “old South,’ and there 
was a grace, a sweetness, a “fixedness” 


blood of 


in the social life, a savor of the days 
of chivalry, a touch of the lady and her 
knight, unknown in other, more enter- 
prising sections of the country. 

It was such a world that presented 
itself to Austin Moore, sent down from 
New York to look after some timber 


interests of his father’s. At first it 
had seemed unreal, like a story or a 
play, and he had found himself waiting 
for the third act. But life flowed on 
calmy, uneventfully, and if there were 
tragic third acts, no whisper of them 
passed the lips of the joyous young 
people of Shelbyville. 

The return to her birthplace was a 
similar experience to Paula, and during 
the first strange days when she was 
striving to adjust herself to her sur- 
roundings, to accustom her ears to tales 
of love and conquest—during these 
days, there was but one who under- 
stood. Jean smoothed everything with 
love and a great desire for her sister’s 


happiness, but it was Austin Moore 
who really helped. He played tennis 
with her in the cool of the morning, 
took her for tramps over the hills, and 
rowed her on the sleepy river that 
washed the eastern border of Shelby- 
ville. 

So June passed with its roses and 
July came. Through the long, hot days 
the town lay somnolent under the 
steady rays of the sun, and the inhabi- 
tants ventured out only in the early 
morning and late afternoon. All gay- 
eties were reserved for the evening. 

Just back of the Jeffreys’ garden rose 
a hill that had once been dotted with 
cabins, long since destroyed by fire, 
Here Austin had been able to find a 
place sufficiently level for a_ tennis 
court, and here, during the summer 
afternoons, he and Paula played, while 
Jean dozed under a mosquito net in a 
darkened room. 

The last game was over, and Paula 
threw herself on a bench under the 
great oak tree that stood just beyond 
the court. Austin lighted a cigarette 
and seated himself on the grass at her 
feet. They had spoken of the game 
and the heat, and now had fallen one 
of the silences that were growing fre- 
quent between them. 

“You still wear 


your sapphire ring,” 
he said at last. 


“At the time, I was 
afraid it was an engagement ring. It 
would amuse you, all the things I 
thought about you.” 

“Don’t you think, 
Jean, we ought not 
she answered. 

“T guess so. It’s hard to know what 
is right always, isn’t it?” he asked, rais- 
ing troubled eyes to hers. “Sometimes 
I think we ought to tell her.” 

“It’s too lat Paula put in hastily. 
“She wouldn’t understand. Besides, we 
didn’t know each other, really,” she 
added with a smile. 

The sun dropped lower, and long 
shadows fell across the court and crept 


since we can’t tell 
to talk about it?” 
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down the hillside. There came the 
sound of a high, clear voice; then a 
chorus of other voices through the 
trees that lined the garden fence just 
below the hill. 

“There’s Jean now,” Austin said, as 
he walked to the edge of the elevation 
down on the climbers. 
“And I see Mason Blaine, of course, 
and Bob and Page and Mary Louise 
and her young soldier.” He called 
them out as they came in view. ““They’re 
loaded down with baskets. Hurrah! 
We don’t have to go home for supper!” 
He hurried down to help Jean with her 
basket. 

“We thought we’d surprise you and 
Paula, and you two poor dears must 
be starving,” Jean said. “We must 
spread the cloth right under the tree, 
so Mason will be able to lean against 
it!” 

When the white cloth was spread and 
piled high with Mammy Lou’s best 
efforts, they gathered about it. There 
was talk and laughter and the singing 
of sentimental songs, while the shadows 
lengthened and a light breeze sprang up, 
grateful to them after the heat of the 
day. When the food had vanished, they 
wheeled into a sitting line to watch the 
swallows circle about the sky and drop 
into convenient chimney tops. A young 
moon rose over the river. Mason picked 
up his guitar and strummed on it. 
Mary Louise and her young lieutenant 
strolled away, and Bob and Page wan- 
dered off, leaving the sisters with 
Mason and Austin. 

“I wish I were Joshua,” Mason said 
lazily. 

“To make the sun stand still or to 
lead us into the promised land?” Paula 
asked. 

“To make the moon stand still,” he 
answered. 

They all laughed at this, and Jean 
begged him to sing his Mexican song. 
For answer, he fixed his eyes on her 
and sang, to the guitar’s accompani- 


and looked 


ment, a haunting air that had come 
across the border and been passed from 
singer to singer without ever reaching 
paper. It was plaintive with love and 
longing, and it spoke the pain that was 
in three hearts that heard it. Only Jean 
was happy, and a light shadow rested 
even over her clear spirit. 

The others strolled back, attracted 
by the singing. On Page’s face was 
the smile that came when she and Bob 
were at peace, and something of the 
magic of the twilight had touched the 
young lieutenant, for he gazed at Mary 
Louise with his secret big in his eyes. 

Jean announced that she was to give 
a dance to celebrate her and Paula’s 
birthday, so no one must make an en- 
gagement for that evening. Soon after, 
Bob and Page gathered their belong- 
ings and started home, followed by 
Mary Louise and her attendant. Paula 
walked with them to the edge. of the 
court, and after their departure, she 
called Mason to identify some far part 
of the town. 

Left to themselves, Austin moved 
nearer Jean, and she looked into his 
eyes with a smile that hurt him. 

“I’m going to announce our engage- 
ment at the dance,” she whispered. 

“Jean,” he said impulsively, “if I 
were just half worthy 5 

“Why, you old dear, you’re the nicest 
person in the world!” 

“I wonder how long you'll think so,” 
he said, with a mournfulness that made 
her laugh. 

“Forever!” she declared. “We'll let 
the others walk on, Austin. I’ve such 
a lot of things to tell you—not having 
seen you since—two o’clock!” 

“Jean, I—I was going to take Paula 
to see the falls by moonlight. You 
know you asked me to. We were to 
start from here.” 

“But didn’t we promise to go to Mrs. 
Palmer’s this evening?” 

“I’m sorry I forgot. 
course. I'll tell Paula.” 


’ 


We'll go, of 





“No,” Jean said slowly, “I’d rather 
you went with Paula. Mason!” she 
called, not giving Austin a chance to 
protest. 

At the sound of her voice, Mason 
turned and came toward her. 

“We'd better be starting home. 
Paula and Austin are going from here 
to the falls.” 

Before he could answer, Paula 
claimed Jean’s attention by asking her 
to come see the new moon reflected in 
Rattlesnake Bend, and Jean, glad of 
the interruption, walked over to her 
sister. The two men were alone. 
Mason gathered up his guitar and a 
basket. 

“What’s the matter with Jean?” he 
asked in a low voice. 
Startled by the 

Austin answered: 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“Just this,” the other went on in the 
same low voice. “There’s no man in 
her family, and if you hurt her in any 
way # 

“T don’t recognize your right 

“You'll recognize it all right when the 
time comes.” 


sudden question, 


” 


Three months ago, this scene would 
have appealed to Austin as an excerpt 
from a romantic comedy, but his old 
matter-of-fact attitude toward the 
emotions of life had been changed by 
this new and persistent ache in his 
heart. He felt trapped, hurt, and above 
all a “bad sport.” His idea of being 
in love was a pleasant, easy companion- 
ship, that, when the right girl came 
along, would ripen into a pleasant, easy 
life relationship. But here he was un- 
der a Southern moon, defending him- 
self against the attack of a hot-blooded 
youth who had guessed the thing he 
had scarcely acknowledged to himself. 


“Blaine,” he = said “her 


seriously, 
happiness is as much to me as it is to 
you.” 

He reached out his hand boyishly. 


‘He needed some one to take his hast ie 


and say, “Of course it is, old chap.” 

But Mason was concerned with other 
things than the bolstering up of 
Austin’s weakening loyalty. 

“Maybe,” he said laconically. “But 
until I’m sure, I don’t care to shake 
hands.” 

“You’re a bad loser, Blaine,” the 
other answered in the same low voice 
Mason had used. 

“Y ou r 

“Mason!” Jean called out. She had 
watched the scene between them with- 
out being able to hear a word. “What’s 
wrong?” she asked as she came to- 
ward them. 

“Nothing,” Mason drawled. “Ready 
to start home?” 

“Yes,” she 


Paula had 


, 


said a little breathlessly, 
missed everything, and 
hers was the gay voice that covered 
the parting. She warned Jean about 
the downhill climb, and sent her love 
to Mason’s mother, and promised to 
be home at a reasonable hour. 

During the descent of the hill, a little 
difficult in the dark, no word was said, ° 
but when they reached the garden level, 
Mason broke the silence. 

“Well, your party was a great suc- 
cess, Jean.” 

“Was it?” she asked, in a voice new 
to him—a strained voice, very different 
from her usual lifting speech. 

He paused under the old apple tree 
that grew by the garden gate. The 
moonlight came through the branches, 
and there was the sweetness of ripen- 
ing fruit in the air. 

“Anything wrong, little Jean?” 

“No.” Then, with a hand laid on 
his arm, “What were you two quarrel- 
ing about?” 

“We weren’t. What put such an idea 
in your head?” 

“IT saw you. You were, and I don't 
want you to. You are my oldest, my 
best friend, Mason, and I don’t want 
you to quarrel with him.” 
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A fierce anger flamed up in him. 
She was suffering all this for a man 
who didn’t care—a man who—— And 
he, who had loved her all his life, he 
was nothing. It didn’t matter about 
him. 

“With him!” he said with cutting 
sarcasm. 

She looked up at him with pained 
surprise in her eyes, and his anger gave 
way to a yearning tenderness, What 
did his hurt matter when she was 
troubled ? 

“Well,” he said, with a show of re- 
luctance, “it isn’t fair to tell on a chap, 
but I believe he’s jealous of me. He 
thinks I’m making too much hay while 
he does his duty by your sister. 
Jealous of me! Oh, Lord, if he only 
knew!” he finished with mock serious- 
ness. 

“Oh, Mason!” with such a happy 
laugh that he felt proud of his deceit. 

“T said I’d stay with you just as long 
as you'd let me, and you wanted me to 
walk home with you, didn’t you?” 

“Of course, Mason!” 

““Of course, Mason,’ ” he mocked. 

“I did. I always want you, Mason. 
You're a 

“Comfortable, like an old shoe,” he 
finished. 

“More than that. I feel more at 
home with you than with anybody in 
the world—more my real self.” She 
was thinking it out. 

“But you can’t love me?” 

They were standing now at the gate 
that divided the garden from the yard 
proper. The witchery of the languorous 
summer night was over them; the 
fragrance of a sweet shrub that grew 
by the gate stirred the senses; a golden 
moon rode high in the heavens; and 
from the back ‘porch came a crooning 
song from Mammy Lou, who rocked 
placidly after the day’s work. 

“Not as you want me to, Mason. I 


don’t know why. I’m sorry—so sorry, 
Mason !” 
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With a sudden impulse, a great de- 
sire to atone, she reached up, held his 
face for a moment between her white 
hands, kissed him swiftly, lightly on 
the cheek, turned, and ran up the steps, 
where Mammy Lou crooned her song 
that reached back through the genera- 
tions to dim ancestral life and love and 
sorrow. 


The days flew by with scarcely a 
variation in the routine of gayety. 
Austin Moore devoted himself assidu- 
ously to Jean. Paula spent the time 
not claimed by Jean reading to her 
bedridden aunt. Bob and Page 
quarreled and made up. Mary Louise 
confided to Jean that any evening might 
bring a proposal from the young soldier. 
But hanging like a thin cloud over the 
happiness of Jean’s days was the ab- 
sence of Mason. 

At daylight, after the night when he 
had stood with Jean at the garden gate, 
he had gone down the river on a fishing 
trip. A week passed, and Jean’s first 
relief gave way to uneasiness. Perhaps 
the habit he had shaken off for her 
had claimed him again. She was think- 
ing of him when she met his father 
coming out of the post office—round, 
good-natured Judge Blaine, who always 
told her how pretty she was and never 
failed to ask, “What chance has that 
lazy son of mine?” Now he greeted 
her with a sweeping bow and the oft- 
repeated compliment, but there was no 
mention of Mason. 

“Where is Mason?” she asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Went fishing down at Black Lake, 
but now he’s looking over a plantation 
he thinks he’d like.” 

“Oh.” 

“Thinks he wants to be a planter. 
I’m right sorry, for Mason’s got a real 
turn for the law, if he’d ever settle 
down. But there’s a time in every 
young man’s life when he wants to get 
away by himself for a while.” 
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“Judge Blaine, I ” She looked 
up at him with eyes so full of regret 
that he laid a hand on her shoulder. 

“That’s all right, little woman. A 
fellow has to take his licking. But we 
all do wish it could have been dif- 
ferent.” 

Then Mason came home and rode by 
the white house, keeping a firm rein on 
Blackie, who couldn’t understand why 
they weren’t to make the usual stop. 


The night of the birthday party 
arrived. The double parlors were 
thrown into one, the rugs taken up, the 
floors waxed. In the great hall a rose- 
wood table supported the punch bowl, 
and in the dining room the mahogany 
gleamed from the rubbing of Mammy 
Lou. The table was decorated and 
ready for the candles that later would 
reflect their light in its polished sur- 
face. Old silver, saved from the wreck 
of the family fortune, and vases full 
of flowers from all the neighboring 
yards, gave extra festivity to the room. 

Paula, tall and fair in her blue gown, 
and Jean, in white with her mother’s 
corals in her ears and about her throat, 
received their guests and sent them 
upstairs. There they paid their re- 
spects to Aunt Sally, who sat in her 
chair, her white hair dressed high and 
her worn, aristocratic, pain-scarred 
face smiling as she extended her twisted 
white hand. All through the evening, 
her door was left open, and the music 
and laughter floated up to her. She 
closed her eyes and dreamed of other 
days and other gayety that had played 
itself out in the rooms below. 

After the first dance, the young 
people flocked out of doors. It was a 
night thick with stars and warm with 
the languor of midsummer. Benches 
had been placed about under the trees, 
from whose branches hung colored 
lanterns. 

Jean fluttered about among her 
friends, seeing that the cards of the less 


popular girls were filled, settling an in- 
cipient quarrel between Bob and Page, 
showing Mary Louise that the shrub. 
bery to the right had been left dark, 
so that no trembling proposal might be 
affrighted by the light. And _ then, 
when there was a free moment, she 
stood with Austin on the front porch 
and smiled in answer to his compli- 
ment that she was a wonderful hostess, 

“The house is charming, and _ the 
grounds like fairyland,” he said, “and 
everybody seems happy.” 

“IT want them to be just as happy as 
I am—thrillingly happy!” she whis- 
pered. “No one will miss us. Come 
out and we'll hide behind old Stone- 
wall’s friendly shadow for a while.” 

He laughed. He had come to know 


high shrub with the circular green 
bench about it. At their first meeting, 
Jean had told him how, at the age of 
seven, had christened it with a 
watering pot; how her father had stood 
by while she had named it after his 
great chieftain ; and how, as a child, she 
had told all her troubles to Stonewall, 
and her joys, too. They had been 
seated on the green bench when he had 
first told her that he loved her. 

And now, seated on the same bench, 
stirred by excitement and the night's 
beauty and the sense of his nearness, 
she repeated : 

“I’m so happy! 
ful!” 

“You must always be happy, Jean, 
always!” There was a desperateness 
in his tone that cut through her gay 
unconsciousness, 

“Is anything wrong, dear?” she 
asked, laying her hand on his clasped 
one. “You must tell me. I can stand 
anything except not to know.” 

“There’s nothing. What could there 
be? You're telling your friends to- 
night ?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid it won’t surprise 
them much.” 


she 


Life is so wonder- 
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“Jean, Jean,” he said, lifting her 
hands to his lips, “I want to make you 
happy !” 

Then a voice called her name, and 
she answered : 

“Yes, I’m here, Paula.” 

“They're asking for you,” Paula re- 
plied. “I’m doing my best, but I 
haven’t your magic.” 

“I’m going right in.” She ran to- 
ward the house, and Paula started after 
her. 

“Paula!” Austin’s voice pleaded. 

“I can’t stop now,” and, without 
turning, she went on in. 

He stood looking after her, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and started 
off toward the friendly darkness of 
the garden. 

The hours slipped by, and when Jean 
had made sure that every guest was 
on the floor in the maze of a popular 
waltz, she ran down the walk, leaned 
over the gate, and peered down the 
road. A shadow lurked at the far end 
of the fence. 

“Mason!” she called softly. 

There was no answer, but the shadow 
shifted. 

“Mason, I want you.” And, as the 
shadow moved near, “You’re late.” 

“lm not coming in,’ he answered 
ina heavy voice. “I was just passing.” 
By this time he was at the gate. 

“But it’s my birthday, and you prom- 
ised to come.” 

“What of that?” he said impatiently. 
“You're going to marry some one else. 
You don’t care. What difference does 
it make?” 

“But you are still my friend.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not!” 

“Mason, you don’t realize what 
you’re saying!” 

“Yes, Ido. I’ve been hanging on for 
years, and you let me hang on until 
— I’ve been a _ convenience—a 
friend!” he finished bitterly. 

“Mason, no matter what you say, we 
are old friends. You’ve broken two 


promises to me to-night. But we 
mustn’t quarrel. I can’t be happy if 
you ” 

“There’s nothing else to do, Jean. 
You don’t understand! I don’t want 


your advice, your pity. I want you. 


If you were only throwing me over for 
a man who cared Oh, I don’t 
know what I’m saying!” 

She watched him walk away. 

“Mason!” she whispered after him. 

Jean looked up at the stars, so bright 
and clear that they seemed to hang 
low over the earth. Turning, she saw 
the open windows through which came 
the strains of the waltz. The figures 
of the dancers flashed past, and there 
was the sound of laughter. Under the 
trees the lanterns were going out. She 
watched two fade. The shrubbery to 
the right was dark and Stonewall 
was in the deepest shadow. She went 
toward it, dropped on the far side 
of the bench, and pressed her hands 
to her eyes to force back the tears, the 
great happiness in her heart fighting 
against the pain of having hurt another. 
But he would forget when she was 
gone. When she was gone! At the 
thought of Austin and the life before 
her, a great surge of joy came into her 
heart. What a wife she wanted to 
make him! He must be just as happy 
as she was—always. Then his voice 
fell on her ears. 

“Paula,” he was saying on the other 
side of the shrub, “I couldn’t dance 
any more. I had to speak to you.” 

“What good is it to speak to me?” 
her calm sister answered in a voice 
tense with feeling. 

“T must. I don’t think any man was 
ever so hard driven as I am. I don’t 
know what to do. Can’t you help?” 

“How?” Paula implored. 

At the first troubled note of his voice, 
Jean’s impulse had been to rush to him, 
but her sister’s answer had stopped her. 
She gripped the seat, drew herself to- 
gether, and scarcely breathed. 
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“Tt’s Jean,” he stammered. “TI don’t 
care as I should. For weeks I’ve been 
fighting with myself, but I can’t help 
it. I know I’m a cad, a coward, but 
isn’t it better to tell her now—not let 
her find it out ig 

“You did 
desperately. 

“T thought so until you came.” 

“You mustn’t! i 


love her,” Paula said 


I can’t listen! 

“T’ve got to speak the truth for just 
this once. What attracted me, I sup- 
pose, was some resemblance to you, 
and I thought 3ut when you 
came, I knew. Oh, I know I shouldn’t, 
but I can’t stop now to be—nice!” 

“If you had only waited!” Paula 
moaned. 

“You love me, don’t you?” 
“No, I don’t! I mustn’t! 
you. It would kill her. 

know.” 

At that moment Dudley James ap- 
peared on the porch and, peering into 
the darkness, called: 

“Jean, Jean—it’s our dance!” 

A hysterical laugh answered him. 

“I’m here!” she called back. 

A cry broke from Paula—‘“Jean!” 
Two steps brought Jean into sight. 
“Jean, little sister!” 

“Don’t call me that! And please— 
don’t you speak!” She put her hands 
over her ears to shut out the possible 
sound of Austin’s voice. “I want every- 
body out here, Dudley,” she called. “Ask 
them to come—all of them—now!” 

“Jean, you mustn’t “i 

“You’ve said that so many times this 
evening, Paula!” 

Out trooped the merry dancers— 
girls she had known all her life, young 
men who were her friends. Some of 
them had loved and wooed her; now 
they advanced a band of gay strangers. 

“Now for the secret!” one cried. 

Jean stepped up on the bench and 
spoke in a clear, lifting voice. 

“IT promised you all a surprise. I 
think I won’t disappoint you when I 


She loves 
She must never 
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tell you of the engagement of Paula— 
my sister—to Austin Moore, and I 
know how much happiness you all wish 
them.” She jumped from the bench 


and pushed through the crowd, calling, 
“Now we'll have our dance, Dudley!” 


The last dancer was gone. Jean and 
Paula stood on the top step and smiled 
them away. The stars had faded; only 
a pale one showed in the east. One 
by one, the veils of darkness that cov- 
ered the world lifted, leaving it gray 
and shadowy. For a moment the two 
sisters stood without looking at each 
other. 

“Jean, won’t you come in?” 

“Soon. I’m not sleepy now.” 

She passed down the steps and went 
toward the old bench, where so lately 
she had made her renunciation. Paula 
followed her. 

“Oh, Jean, forgive me!” 

But Jean did not answer. She 
scarcely heard. The strange thing that 
was happening deep inside occupied her 
entirely. She had raced through sur- 
prise, anger, defiance, and now it was 
as if she stood in a great open space 
alone and in darkness, but the darkness 
was lifting. Dawn was coming back 
into her heart, just as the dawn was 
coming again to the world, and in the 
new and clear light, the miracle hap- 
pened. 

“Oh, Jean, you're’ breaking 
heart!” Paula said with a sob. 

Jean turned to her. 

“Oh, my dear, no! No hearts are 
broken. We just had to be shocked 
into knowing the truth.” 

She paused. The sound of a horse’s 
hoofs on the dusty road came to her. 
Without another thought, she ran to 
the gate. It was Mason on Blackie— 
off early to the country. He reined 
in his horse as he saw her and swung 
down to her side. 

He had heard the news. He laid his 
strong, gentle hands on her shoulders 
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and looked into her eyes. They were He was off. Jean stood by the gate 
clear of pain. His hands dropped. while the gray of the dawn gave way 
“Jean is to gold, and peace was on her face 
“Shall I save Sunday evening for as she watched the disappearing figure 
you, Mason?” she asked. “TI’ll tell you of Mason, who had loved her since 
about it then. No, then,” her third birthday. 








BALLADE OF HIS LADY’S WARDROBE 


G° not to marts of costly show, 
To clothe those limbs so round and fair, 

sut let us to the woodlands go. 

I'll find you prettier things to wear, 

Hung in a magic wardrobe there; 
Garlands to frame your fairy face, 

And aéry lawns from top to toe, 
And for your petticoat queen’s lace, 


Soft draperies of virgin snow, 
If you must hide that bosom rare, 
Whiter than Helen’s long ago— 
’Twere kinder, love, to leave it bare, 
Dimmed only by your falling hair— 
Yet, if you must deny that grace, 
Lo! veils of filmiest gossamer, 
And for your petticoat queen’s lace. 


And flounce and frill and furbelow, 
Quaint dimity and diaper, 

The fairy artists shape and sew. 
Here’s silkweed for your stomacher, 
And round that sweet diameter 

Yclept your waist, this girdle place 
Diana wore the same, I swear— 

And for your petticoat queen’s lace, 


ENVOY. 
Princess, and ladies everywhere, 
Fashion but ill your form displays; 
Nature’s your best costumier— 
And for your petticoat queen’s lace, 
RicHARD Le GALLIENNE, 





T hung in a small show case, chained 
to the cash register at the end of 
the bar in “Jerry’s Ptace,” and be- 

hind the chaste luster of its pearls and 
the assertive blaze of its diamonds, a 
card announced : 


This Necklace For Sale. 
Price $100.00. 
Guaranteed Genuine. 


Across the room in close commune 
sat Belle Flavant and Rayburn. The 
woman was leaning forward in her 
chair, her eyes resting upon the neck- 
lace with an intensity of desire which 
lighted rivaling fires in their amber- 
brown depths. To the youth she 
seemed now more than ever like a deep- 
red carnation, with her heightened color 
and that warm, avid light in her eyes. 

With an impulsive gesture the woman 
reached across the table, and covered 
one of her companion’s hands with both 
of hers. The blood rushed to his 
temples, and with the frank idolatry 
of young love, he raised his eyes to her 
face. 

“Lad,” she said in vibrant tones, 
can’t you see that it’s not only that 
I want it because it’s pretty? It’s 
because it is real. All my life I’ve had 
to put up with imitations—friendship, 
love, and even this little ring and 
brooch that I wear—paste all along the 
line.” 

“Don’t say that about friendship, 
Belle,” the man interrupted. “You 
know that I am—that is, that you have 
let me——” Stammering, he fell silent. 
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Her eyes were misty. 

“T know, lad. Forgive me! I think 
it is your friendship, my first genuine 
possession, that has made me wish for 
less sham. I want to throw these cheap 
sparklers away. I believe I could 
make a better start if I knew there was 
one little bit of fourteen carat about 
me to live up to.” 

The youth leaned toward her. Un- 
consciously his grasp forced the plump 
flesh of her forearm between his eager 
fingers. 

“Listen,” he breathed, “you're going 
to have that necklace, and you’re going 
to have it soon.” - Then clearly, reso- 
lutely, all of the boyish diffidence gone, 
he continued. “And for it I want you, 
just you, for always.” 

The woman rose, and Rayburn saw 
that her eyes were brimming. 

“Let’s think it over, lad,’ she said, 
and before he could move, turned 
swiftly and left the room. 

A block down the street, “Brag” 
Calloway was stopped by a woman—a 
woman who had the traces of tears 
about her eyes, and yet who looked up 
at him with a seductive smile. 

“What d’you want, Belle?” he 
snapped. “I thought you told me to 
pack and get. I ain’t in no mood to 
be played with again.” 

“Brag, do you still feel about me as 
you did last month?” 

The coarse face before her darkened, 
and the hungry look of appraisal which 
is the tribute offered by such men to 
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“womanhood, shone in his eyes. 

known damn’ well I do, Belle.” 

“Well, there’s a necklace in Jerry’s 
place I’ve got to have. If you’re man 
enough to get it, I reckon you can 
bring it on out to the house.” 

“How am I to know whether you are 
playing me for an easy or not?” asked 
the man. 

“You'll just have to believe me, 
Brag.” Then, after a short pause, im- 
pulsively, “Listen, and you'll under- 
stand. I started out in life with all that 
a woman wants, and I threw it away, 
never mind why; and all these years 
I have told myself that the day would 
come when I could go back. To-day 
I had my chance. Rayburn asked me 
tomarry him. You needn’t smile, and 
don’t interrupt, please. I am not going 
to do it. I’ve waited too long, and 
the kid’s too decent. So here I am, 
and if you still want me, well, I guess 
you'll do as well as most.” 

There was still a trace of suspicion 
in Calloway’s eyes as he asked, “but 
you've got to have the necklace, eh?” 

“You couldn’t understand why, 
Brag,’ she replied helplessly, “but a 
woman would. There’s something 
about the clean, white pearls that makes 
me sort of hungry way down inside. 
You'll let me have them, won’t you?” 

While she was speaking Calloway’s 
face gradually lost its skepticism, and 
when she had finished he held out his 
hand. “It’s a go,” he said, as he 
pressed her fingers. Then, suddenly 
her figure seemed to sag, and turning 
wearily she started down the street. 

When Calloway entered the saloon a 
few minutes later, he found the place 
crowded with cow-punchers just down 
from the mountains, whither they had 
driven the cattle for the early grass 
that precedes the pasturage on the 
plains. Contrary to his custom, he 
passed the bar and sought a table in a 
temote corner. He was confronted 
by an unpleasant necessity. One hun- 
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dred dollars must be obtained without 
delay, and he must force his sluggish 
mentality to devise a means. 

Presently, from the babel of voices 
and clinking glasses at the bar, a chance 
remark challenged his attention. 

“A mountain lion got a Diamond X 
calf yesterday up in Dead Man Caijion. 
Chance for some of you shooting-iron 
toters to clean up.” 

“What’s the purse?” 

“Bounty from county, twenty-five; 
Cattle Association, twenty-five; then 
Eighty-Six, Diamond X, and Gridiron 
ranches, a ten-spot each. You can 
figure it up.” 

In separate corners of the room, two 
silent men did. 

One, a slight, fair youth with an 
eager light in his face, arrived at his 
result; then, after a moment of per- 
plexity, added: “Carbine and burro, 
twenty dollars. Total, a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

The other, morose, dark, with a face 
in which immorality and whisky had 
battled for supremacy and now stood 
at a draw, snapped shut a ragged 
purse and added: “Cash, twenty dol- 
lars. Total, a hundred dollars.” 

A moment later, the two men 
emerged from the saloon, and with the 
purposeful stride of men bent upon 
pressing business, departed in opposite 
directions. 

It was noon of the following day 
before Martin Rayburn discovered 
traces of the quarry. Since early 
morning he had traversed first the cac- 
tus-bristling flats of the desert, then the 
rock-strewn lifts of the mesas, where 
the sun struck torrid, killing blows 
through the dry, brilliant air. Finally, 
he had gained the wooded sides of the 
mountains, where he climbed afoot, al- 
lowing his badly winded burro to fol- 
low in his wake. 

Atop the divide, Rayburn came to a 
halt. A smart breeze had set the young 
aspen forest rustling and, as a low bush 
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swayed toward him, the lift of the 
leaves revealed a _ blood-spattered 
growth at its roots. Five minutes of 
trailing brought him to the kill. 

On the very crest of the ridge lay 
the remains of a calf. The marauder 
had scraped a hollow trough, and laid 
the remainder of the carcass therein, 
covered with leaves and mold, against 
future hunger. 

“The lion should come again at day- 
break,” reasoned Rayburn, “and I 
should have his silhouette against the 
east.” So, driving his patient burro 
before him, he descended the preci- 
pitous wall of Dead Man Cajion, and 
made camp within good range of the 
ridge. 

“Perhaps to-morrow,” he breathed, 
with his face lifted to the infinite blue, 
and his voice shook with the wonder of 
it. 

An hour after the passing of Ray- 
burn, Calloway came upon the trail. 
Like his predecessor, he experienced 
little difficulty in locating the slaugh- 
tered calf. For a few minutes he medi- 
tated, his hand on the bridle of his 
flashily accoutered pinto steadying her 
against her fright at the smell of blood. 
Then, with sudden determination, he 
vaulted into the saddle and swung away 
down the eastern side of the divide. 

“She'll be out just before day,” he 
soliloquized, “and I'll catch her against 
the late moon.” 

A hundred yards below the crest, in 
a dense thicket, he made camp. 
“Perhaps to-morrow,” he mused, and 
his face grew dark with desire. 

Night found Rayburn wrapped in his 
blankets, though with no thought of 
sleep. He had not dared to make a 
fire for fear of frightening his quarry, 
and now, under the infinite, star-sown 
spaces that canopy the peaks, he lay 
alert, exhilarated, his rifle ready, his 
face to the east. 

There was no shadow of fear in 
Rayburn as he lay there in the night. 


He knew his woods as some men are 
born knowing them, and the darkness 
which pressed close about him imparted 
comfort like the touch of a friendly 
hand. Many a night he had waited 
thus, back among the intimate peaks 
of the Blue Ridge. In coming West 
a year ago, to force the hand of for- 
tune, he had wondered whether the 
vastness of the altitudes would affright 
him. But they had recognized him as 
one of the fraternity, and taken him 
to their heart. 

There seemed to him an odd listening 
quality in the silence, and beneath its 
influence his mind presented sudden, 
vivid episodes of his life, spontaneous 
and shown in true values. It was like 
a confessional ; each detail was stripped 
of the gaudy fabric with which his 
boyish imagination had garbed it. 

For the first time in his life, he felt 
that there was a loose stone somewhere 
at the foundation of his philosophy. 
Life should be more than merely one 
long camping trip. He envisaged the 
disappointed face of his father when 
he had refused tq take the forestry 
course at college so that he might suc- 
ceed his father in the great lumber in- 
dustry founded by his grandfather, 
electing in its stead to seek a career of 
his own in the West. “Career;”’ he 
knew now that it was merely a thirst 
for adventure, and would lead nowhere. 

Then, there was Eileen. She knew 
it, too. He saw her again as she had 
stood that last night when she had re- 
fused to go with him, and with mingled 
love and exasperation in her eyes, had 
told him that he was just a child play- 
ing at make-believe; then had added, 
with a catch in her voice, “but, Mart, 
if you ever grow up to be a’man, and 
come back, you'll find me waiting.” 

But there was Belle now. The 
thought of her seized his mind like a 
drug. He reached out his arms in the 
night. 

“Love,” be breathed in an ecstasy, 





“love that burns and shakes one like 
this—that justifies it all! That shows 
it was fate!” 

Across the ridge waited Calloway, 
intent, as was his unknown rival, upon 
the summit which rose between them, 
but nervous and ill at ease in the dark. 
Take the diversion of human compan- 
jonship from such a man, throw him 
upon his own resources, and the ordeal 
becomes a “third degree” for his un- 
doing. 

The night had marched but a third 
of its allotted journey, and had lifted 
the Milky Way like a great luminous 
curtain behind the ridge, while the wan- 
ing moon was just crossing the zenith, 
when the watchers first noticed a stir 
at ‘the far end of the divide. Thus, 
through accident or fate, the advantage 
would be with Rayburn. 

Presently the bushes parted, and 
against the background of the stars, the 
lean, sinuous form of a lion appeared. 
Very delicately he advanced along the 
summit of the ridge, now and then 


testing his footing with a tentative fore- 
paw, and again standing, superb, im- 
mobile as a Rodin bronze—the very 
epitome of life. 

Through the silent passage, across 
the night, two rifles swung after the 


prize, now covering the vital spot 
behind the shoulder, and again, in a 
moment of indecision, advancing to 
where a single, shining eye showed the 
head in profile. 

As coolly as though at target prac- 
tice Rayburn lay, resting on his elbows 
as a soldier shoots, his gun braced, its 
ivory sight plainly visible in the gloom, 
and in perfect alignment with his 
target. 

Suddenly, when midway of the ridge, 
the great cat stopped, its muzzle high. 
Some vagrant air had flowed up the 
cafion, leaving an alien scent. Then he 
turned his face full down the ridge 
toward the west. Rayburn saw the big 
eyes flame into view like twin stars. 


To his quickened perception they 
seemed to fade and glow and shade to 
phosphorescent blue, then burn back 
to clear yellow again. 

Quite coolly he swung his aim from 
the shoulder, and as fast as hand could 
pump, slammed three soft-nosed pro- 
jectiles full between the shining marks. 
One high, rending scream, so human 
in its quality of despair that Rayburn 
choked over an unexpected lump in his 
throat. Then he saw the twin stars go 
out slowly, as in a drifting mist, and 
the vast silence of the night flowed 
back into its own. 

“Funny!” muttered Rayburn, as he 
settled down to wait for day. “I didn’t 
know there was an echo in Dead Man, 
and yet I could swear a shot followed 
mine.” 

With the first, faint light of dayehe 
scaled the rise which divided him from 
his kill. The lion’s death plunge had 
hurled him into a low thicket, and as 
Rayburn approached, he could catch 
glimpses of the tawny hide through 
the interstices of the shrubbery. At- 
taining the slight elevation, he reached 
out his hand and parted the branches 
over the carcass, then raised his eyes 
and looked full into the muzzle of Cal- 
loway’s carbine. With the force of 
a blow he received the impression of 
the short businesslike barrel, backed by 
a face which loomed against the flat, 
rose-tinted east, sinister with the deter- 
mination to slay. Only the face was 
visible ; the body was behind the bushes. 

Rayburn had never been covered 
before, and his first sensation, after the 
initial shock, was one of hot anger that 
set the blood pounding and the muscles 
tense for a spring. Then came the 
realization that, with the thicket 
between, his opponent could riddle him 
before he could clear the barrier. 

Suddenly his vision cleared and 
across his mind there flashed the gleam 
of an idea, wild, impossible, and 
yet-—— 
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The~ woodsman may not know 
women, but it has been given him to 
know men unerringly. Quite coolly 
Rayburn leaned forward and noted the 
loose, full lips and the pale, close-set 
eyes. “Yellow,” he decided. Then he 
spoke in an even, steady voice. 

“This is my kill, aid I warn you 
that I am carrying my carbine on my 
hip, as I always do, with my finger 
on the trigger. [I have your chest 
covered through the bushes, and if you 
fire, or attempt to move, I’ll shoot. If 
I go, you'll go with me.” 

The shot told. Calloway paled and 
strained his eyes through the tangle. 

“You're bluffing, damn you!” he 
snarled, 

“Then call me!” challenged Rayburn, 
holding the shifty eyes with his un- 
flinching gaze. 

For a moment they stood thus, while 
Rayburn saw the weak features 
struggle and the crooked forefinger 
twitch. Then Rayburn spoke sharply: 
“Don’t be a fool! Life is worth more 
to you than an eighty-dollar pelt. Put 
up your gun and go home!” 

Calloway made a second effort to 
fire, but his was a nature which lost 
headway under strain. Presently, his 
hand relaxed and his gaze dropped. 
He muttered an imprecation and 
brought his gun to his hip, as though 
preparing for a long wait. Then Ray- 
burn knew that he had won. In the 
cool shadow of his Stetson, his brow 
was dewed with sweat. He raised his 
left hand and swept it across his fore- 
head. 

The sun lifted out of the horizon 
and commenced its climb toward the 
zenith. An hour passed; then two. 

“Say, pard,” commenced Calloway in 
a propitiatory voice, “this looks like a 
deadlock. We each claim to,have shot 
this hide. Now, how are we going to 
settle it?” 

“The carcass will show my marks. 
There should be three between the eyes. 


I can’t see the head from here, but you 
can satisfy yourself.” 

Calloway looked down. Then an ex- ' 
pression of satisfaction overspread his 
features. 

“Head as clean as yourn,” he said, 
“Must have been mine behind the shoul- 
der.” Then, in a _ friendly tone, 
“come, let’s cut this out! We've got 
to get somewhere. I'll throw my gun 
ten feet away, if you'll do the same. 
Then neither of us could crowd the 
other through theg‘bushes before he 
could get back for it. What do you 
say?” 

“I’m with you,” agreed Rayburn, 
“One, two, three, throw!” 

Calloway tossed his gun behind him, 
then shouted: 

“Here, you didn’t throw!” 

“Mine’s been there all along,” said 
Rayburn, holding up his hands, 
“We're even now.” 

An expression of chagrin overspread 
the features of the other. 

“You win, kid!” he said, with spe- 
cious good-fellowship in his voice. 
“Now, look over here at this head, and 
T’ll put my hands behind my back while 
you’re a-doin’ it.” 

A moment later, Calloway was look- 
ing down upon the closely cropped head 
which bent below him. With an ex- 
pert’s eye he decided on a spot an inch 
above and to the rear of the ear. 

“But,” said Rayburn, “‘the head is 
shattered.” 

Then the butt of a revolver crashed 
down upon the spot which had been 
selected for its target, and the speaker 
lunged forward across the dead lion, 

“T would say that'll be good for six 
hours!” said Calloway, with the air of 
a physician making a diagnosis, “That 
will be time a-plenty.” 


The day following that upon which 
Calloway, accompanied by a woman, 
shook the dust of Puma from his boots, 
was the hottest in the memory of the 
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oldest inhabitant. From a fleckless sky 
the sun heaped its blistering rays 
between the parallel rows of adobe huts 
that formed the one street of the town 
where it lay impounded, flat and in- 
tolerably calm, like a stagnant pool of 
flame. 

“You can take it from me, it’s pure 
hell out on the plains to-day,” com- 
mented one of Jerry’s patrons, as—evi- 
dently on the theory that two negatives 
make an affirmative—he sipped a glass 
of the liquid fire served by his host. 

And to the spent man and beast who 
drifted, vague and indeterminate, in a 
dust cloud of their own making, across 
the desert, that vivid metaphor would 
have seemed altogether inadequate. 

It was not until the first breath of 
evening came bitter-sweet from the 
distant hills, that Rayburn, upon his 
well-nigh foundered burro, reached 
Puma. Through the raised dust his 
patient animal tottered until, with a 
sigh, it came to a halt before the saloon, 
The rider dismounted and, treading 
with the studied care of the very weak, 
entered the building. 

Jerry recognized the symptoms of 
his guest before he did the man, and 
had the antidote before him in a trice. 
Then, as Rayburn gulped the white-hot 
fluid, he exclaimed: 

“Well, if it ain’t the kid! Look like 
you were out after nine o’clock last 
night, sonny!” Then, as he tossed an 
envelope on to the bar, “well, here’s 
something might cheer you up!” 

With the feeling of detachment expe- 
rienced in dreams, Rayburn took the 
missive and sought a remote corner. 
Then he tore the envelope and read. 

It was not easy to grasp the sense 
of it. When he tried to think, his wits 
would whirl off again from a dead 
center, as they had done an zon ago, 
when day had been sent crashing out. 
But after a long while, he managed 
to arrange the contents in the order 
of importance, 
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Belle had gone away. She would 
always love him. She was not really 
a widow after all, for her husband 
had returned and claimed her. Life 
would be hell without him, she told 
him, but they must both be brave. He 
must leave Puma and return home. 
She wanted him to take up his career 
and be a good, strong man, for her 
sake. She signed the note: “Farewell 
forever.” 

Under the blood and grime Rayburn’s 
face went white, and his fingers inter- 
laced and clenched convulsively. Then, 
slowly his head went up, and, like the 
coming of dawn, a new, glad light was 
born in his face. “That’s her!” he 
breathed. “True as steel!” Then, in 
a voice of incredible wonder, “‘and there 
were those who could speak lightly of 
her. God!” 

As one in a trance he arose and stum- 
bled outdoors under the first, faint stars. 

“It was given that she should come 
to me not to love, but to lead!” he 
breathed in a hushed voice. “God grant 
she shall not be ashamed!” 

He threw his arms wide and drew a 
deep breath. At the end of the squalid 
street he could dimly discern the faint 
twin lines of the railroad, their dwin- 
dling perspective pointing eastward. 

“And all this time, while I’ve been 
building muscles and listening to 
smutty stories, I thought I was mak- 
ing a man!” 

Then, quite irrelevantly, he visual- 
ized a pair of wise, pensive eyes, and 
like an echo caught the words: “Just 
a child praying at make-believe. Go, 
and if you ever grow to be a man, and 
come back, you'll find me waiting.” 

“No wonder she turned me down!” 
he mused. And then, because the heart 
of youth is a cup for fate to fill and 
drain at will with the divine wine of 
love, and because the cup seemed 
strangely empty just then, his head 
went up and his jaw took on a new, 
strong line. “But I’ll bet she won't 
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next time!” he vaunted. Then, swing- “Yes, but he’ll come around,” assureg 

ing smartly on his heel, he started in the host. Then, “say, you fellows haye 

the direction of the railway station. heard me say that Belle never had a 
Inside the saloon, an inquisitive heart. Well, here’s where J eat them 
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wrong?” he said. “The kid cut up me wash ’em down, the poison’s poured, 
over Belle’s taking Calloway ?” horn in!” 
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A CERTAIN ONE WHO DIED tr 


/} HAT ways withdraw you now, Delightful One, 
What cloudy uplands that were dark before, 

Forget their darknesses forevermore, 
Seeing you there, still radiant.from the sun? 
Down what old, grievous byroads do vou run, 

Your gayety more deft than any spring, 

To turn them April for the grace you bring, 
Your hair to light their long oblivion? 
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Surely to-day that brooding silence breaks 
For speech that was a thin and silver bell, 
Nor will those quenchless stillnesses dispel 

Your laughter and the music that it makes. 

I had imagined Death the last, dark star! of 
How shall I think of these things where you are? 
Davip Morton. 
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OME one has said that the most 
terrible moment in a woman’s 
life is when she realizes that her 

youth has gone. Jean Mordaunte met 
this terrible specter of truth one after- 
noon in March, as she stood before her 
mirror, 

Through the half-open window came 
the distant hum of traffic on Fifth 
Avenue. The pale sun streamed across 
the room, throwing an exaggerated de- 
sign of the lace curtains in shadows 
upon the soft carpet, turning the old- 
rose color into splotches of vivid pink. 
Clad in her latest imported gown, she 
knew that she looked her best; yet 
nothing could hide the first, gentle 
tracings of the passing of years, 
hastened and intensified perhaps by the 
tender care she had lavished upon her 
children. 

On the regular features and the soft, 
gentle mouth there was the devotional 
beauty of motherhood; but in that 
moment, she saw, perhaps, as the world 
sees. The knowledge came with suf- 
focating certainty. She realized, in a 
detached sense, which produced a feel- 
ing of nausea, why her husband had 
lost the loverlike worship of many 
years’ standing. She sank down upon a 
settee struggling against a bitter storm 
of tears. This soul-and-body search- 
ing was not voluntary. For the past 
twelve months, many gray fears had 
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By Charles Beadle 
Author of “Uncle,” 
“The Breaker of Idols,” etc. 


lurked within her mind, and until this 
moment she had not dared to confirm 
deliberately what she knew must be. 
But with the same courage with 
which she had met the lesser troubles 
of life, with which she had resisted the 
mother’s instinct to spoil her children, 
she faced the inevitable. Even her 
bosom friend never suspected the agony 
welling in her heart that afternoon as 


she chatted nonsense and sipped tea in 


a crowded But late 
that evening, when she returned home, 
worn and fatigued with the round of 
social pleasures, she faced the prob- 
lem anew. 

At twenty-one she had met and mar- 
ried a man who had, for many short 
years of happiness, measured up to her 
ideal, as far as it is possible for any 
human to do. He had been a struggling 
attorney—together they had been, in 
the true meaning—for ten years, while 
he forged ahead on the road to success. 
He was not a brilliant man intellectu- 
ally, but indomitable perseverance 
promised to take him far. Until the 
last twelve months there had never 
been a serious rift in the lute. Then, 
gradually, a change as subtle as the 
Soros had come between them. She 
noticed that they spent less time to 
gether; followed, upon his side, by fits 
of exuberant affection. She was ,net 


drawing room, 


naturally a perversely jealous woman, 
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but intuition, corroborated by observa- 
tion, told her that there was another in- 
fluence in his life. Gradually the 
breach, without comment on either side, 
grew. His caresses became mechanical, 
devoid of the fire of a lover, performed 
like a duty. Increasing social and pro- 
fessional demands served as excuses for 
his frequent absence. 

At last, unable to muffle the pangs of 
uneasiness, Jean sought to identify her 
rival among the many women of their 
acquaintance. Being intelligent, Jean 
strove to see with the man’s eyes, and 
knew that Yvonne Dankin was sensu- 
ously beautiful, young, lithe, with 
large, yearning eyes. She was of the 
type of women known throughout the 
ages, who find the sweetness of life in 
luring men to them, to break them ut- 
terly, and who, smiling, pass on to 
fresh conquests. Yet Jean did not, for 
a moment, entertain the fallacy that 
Harry could possibly be made to see 
Yvonne as she was, until after she had 
finished with him. As she watched 
them talking one afternoon, watched 
the languorous eyes caressing her 
husband, her heart sank. What charms 
could she summon as counterattrac- 
tion to the sensuous beauty of her 
rival? 

Once, as if she were conscious of the 
wife’s eyes upon her, Yvonne looked 
around straight at Jean and smiled in- 
solently. When they took their de- 
parture, Yvonne kissed Jean, and Jean, 
feeling as if she had been stung by a 
serpent, kissed her in return effusively. 
The eyes of the two women met in a 
challenge which both understood and 
accepted. Yvonne smiled contemptu- 
ously. Jean’s lips tightened to a thin, 
ruby line. That evening the Mor- 
dauntes had an engagement to dine out 
together, but Harry pleaded a sudden 
appointment with an important client, 
so Jean went alone. She knew where 
Harry had really gone. 

Jean returned early, wholly unable, 


for the first time, to stand the strain 


of masking her misery. Immediately, 
she sought the sweetest consolation by 
visiting little Jeanette in the nursery, 
Long and silently she bent over the cot 
where the child lay sleeping, biting her 
lips in a spasm of agony at the thought 
of the father. At last, softly sweeping 
back the mass of tumbled dark hair, 
she kissed Jeanette softly. She had 
found the courage to face the situation 
with some degree of equanimity. 

A woman-may know a man as a man 
can never know a woman. Jean’s hus- 
band was, at heart, really a good man, 
It had been a strong vein of sincerity 
and worship of the good and beautiful 
in both natures which had _ brought 
them together in the first instance, and 
cemented a decade of perfect love. 
That fact was her chief, if not her only, 
hope of retaining him. She knew that 
he must suffer agony at the thought of 
hurting her. Although a good woman, 
Jean knew and faced the facts of life. 
She knew exactly what manner of fas- 
cination women of Yvonne's type 
excercise over men. Jean earnestly be- 
lieved in the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie, possibly because she was a 
type of woman who once having given 
her love could never retract. Harry, 
she knew, believed in divorce, if love 
were really dead. In her heart, she 
felt as every woman is prone to do, that 
even if he went, he would surely re- 
turn to her. All the natural, primitive 
woman in her rebelled at the idea; and 
besides, there were the facts that it 
would mean the ruin of his career and, 
more precious to her than anything, the 
tarnishing of her children’s name. 

Little sleep had Jean that night. But, 
by the birth of the glaucous dawn, she 
had taken her courage in both hands, 
and decided to gamble upon a plan of 
campaign all that she held dear in life. 
The first result was a sardonic jest of 
fate, or a common result of the immu- 
table law of cause and effect. At 
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breakfast, Harry remarked, as he gave 
her the usual marital peck, that she 
looked quite haggard and tired, and 
suggested that she ought to go away 
for a change of air. 

Some two days later Jean met 
Yvonne in one of the shops. They 
chatted gayly and seemingly with great 
affection. As if by an afterthought, 
Jean pressed Yvonne to dine with her 
and her husband. Yvonne smiled as 
she detected the first move in the game, 
and consented languidly. The follow- 
ing evening Jean casually remarked to 
her husband, as they were driving back 
from a supper party: 

“Oh, Harry dear, I met that charm- 
ing Miss Dankin yesterday. She really 
js beautiful! Quite an Oriental type!” 

“Yes,” assented Harry, noncha- 
lantly, “she is rather an unusual 
woman,” 

“Oh, and I asked her to dine with 
us next Thursday. I knew you were 
free then.” 

“Asked her to dinner!” 
Harry, in startled surprise. 

“Yes, dear. Why not? I thought 
you rather admired her?” she re- 
sponded, affecting mild astonishment. 

“Oh, yes, of course. I mean as you 
said, she is ratherunusual, isn’t she? 
Er—it was awfully good of you, little 
woman. I—er—here we are! No, it’s 
the wrong street.” 

Jean, for the moment, felt that she 
was winning, and smiled affectionately 
in the gloom, thinking, “What a fibber 
you are, you darling!” 

On the Thursday morning, before 
going to his office, Harry was excep- 
tionally subdued at breakfast. Before 
he left, he remarked with a palpable 
effort at nonchalance: 

“Oh, by the way, dear, I may have to 
dine out to-night with a client; if I do, 
make my apologies to Miss Dankin— 
and the rest, of course!” 

“Yes, dear,” responded Jean, and 
sighed, for well she knew that he would 
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dine at home that night if he had to put 
off twenty clients, just as he had often 
sworn he would do in order to dine 
with her in those far-off days, although 
there were no clients at all, then. 

Jean had invited three other guests 
who could be relied upon to disappoint 
her at the last moment, with the conse- 
quence that Yvonne was compelled to 
dine en famille. After dinner, during 
which Harry had been rather con- 
strained, dimly conscious that Yvonne 
was unusually brilliant in an effort to 
eclipse the dignified matronly réle of 
his wife, little Jeanette—the eldest boy 
was away—was much in_ evidence. 
Yvonne naturally perceived the maneu- 
ver, and lavished extravagant regard 
upon the child, yet the move was so far 
successful that Yvonne lost control of 
her feelings once, and shot a malevo- 
lent glance at Jean, who smiled quietly, 
in acknowledgment of first blood. 

During the evening, Jean sang songs 
which held tender memories for her 
husband of early days, knowing well 
that behind her back, her rival was ex- 
erting all her sensuous power to annul 
these sentimental associations. Yvonne 
countered later with some rollicking 
French chansons and passionate songs, 
which lost nothing by her full, rich 
voice and inimitable verve. So the 
man was swayed first by one influence 
and then by the other; uncomfortable, 
when he was allowed to think, but 
wholly unconscious that the two 
women, having declared open war, 
were engaged fMethe first, fierce battle 
for him. 

Combatants and prize _ secretly 
breathed a sigh of relief when, toward 
eleven o'clock, Yvonne announced that 
she was due at another house. Before 
Harry, the two women kissed each 
other fondly on the cheeks and made 
divers promises to renew their friend- 
ship. Meanwhile he stood apart, with 
his hands deep in his pockets, glaring 
at an inoffensive grandfather clock, 
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and swearing savagely beneath his 
breath. 

Some six weeks later, when she re- 
ceived an affectionate note from 
Yvonne, pleading indisposition as an 
excuse for declining another invitation 
to dinner, Jean knew that her rival 
feared to do battle on her own ground; 
that she had won the first bout. Yet 
on reflection, she realized that Harry, 
who, for three days after the first 
dinner, had returned to something of 
his old allegiance, but had since fallen 
back again, must have had some say in 
the matter. Jean had known well 
that the proximity of her rival and 
herself would cause him acute pain. 
That had been calculated. Now there 
was nothing left save to play the last 
and desperate move in her gamble for 
love and happiness, the chief point of 
which was to force matters to a crisis. 

Not without many misgivings and 
much lonely pain did Jean force herself 
to carry out her plans. To pause, to 


reconsider, to contemplate the possi- 


bilities of defeat, was to lose. Once 
having made up her mind, she must be 
resolute at all Pleading ill 
health, she decided that she must leave 
town for the sea. She veiled her eye 
to hide the pain, and bit her lip till the 
blood came at the involuntary look of 
relief in Harry’s eyes as she told him. 

She went to Maine, taking Jeanette 
with her, deliberately leaving an open 
field tothe enemy. Her consolation and 
strength lay in the certainty that she 
knew her husband’s character far too 
well to think him capable of a sordid 
intrigue. He would never be untrue 
to her before breaking off all relation- 
ship; he would first sever the bond of 
trust between them for good. 

Jean had proposed to be away a 
month. At the end of that time she 
wrote to say that she would stay until 
the end of September, as the weather 
was so fine. It would be good for 
Jeanette. After she had sealed and 


costs. 


dispatched her letter she kissed Jean- 
ette passionately and fled to her room, 
crying at-the thought that she was 
driven coldly and deliberately to use 
her child as a pawn in a game of chess, 

Another three weeks of anxious tor- 
ment and iron self-control went by be- 
fore the expected letter, the summons 
for which she had prayed over and 
dreaded, arrived. Harry, whose let- 
ters, of late, had been models of con- 
ventional connubial correspondence 
and monumental in their vagueness, 
wrote that Jean must return to town 
immediately, as a matter had arisen, 
which was of vital importance to them 
both, and which could only be settled 
personally. As no torture is so wear- 
ing as anxious suspense, Jean almost 
sighed with relief; particularly as she 
had feared sometimes that he might 
deal the blow by post, although such 
action would not have been like him. 

She arrived at Grand Central at 
eleven that evening. Scarcely a word 
was exchanged, until they arrived 
home. Then he declined to broach the 
subject until Jeanette had gone to bed. 
He even refused Jean’s caressing plea 
to kiss the child “good-night” in her 
cot. Jean drank some wine and pre- 
tended to eat, while Harry sat in an 
armchair with his head between his 
hands. As he got up and began to pace 
up and down the room, Jean maneu- 
vered her chair, so that her face re- 
mained in shadow. Watching the grim, 
set lines of his face, the dear blue 
eyes under the tawny yellow thatch of 
hair, and the strong swing of his shoul- 
ders, all the past welled up and choked 
her; the impulse to cry out, to throw 
her arms round his neck, and plead for 
her very life tore at her will, seeming 
to strangle her slowly. She fought 
hard and desperately, summaoning all 
her courage in the knowledge that to 
give way at the crucial moment was to 
lose everything. He opened his lips 
twice and cleared his throat nervously. 
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“Jean!” he commenced, wheeling 
suddenly in front of her. 

“Yes, dearest,” she answered clearly, 
looking him straight in the eyes. 

He winced at the endearment and 
turned away as if he feared his reso- 
lution would break. “Jean,” he con- 
tinued, rapidly pacing up and down 
again. “I—I’ve sent for you. Some- 
thing serious, very serious, has hap- 
pened. Something I never thought 
possible to either of us—until lately. 
|—Oh God! it.hurts me to tell you.” 

“Tell me, Harry,” she urged softly. 

“] would rather do anything than 
hurt you, but I must, because I can’t 
help myself. Jean!’ He wheeled 
again’ to confront her, but dropped his 
eyes as before. “You remember years 
and years ago we promised one another 
that if ever—if ever there was any- 
thing, if any one else came into our 
lives, that we would tell each other?” 

“Yes. I remember everything that 
happened years and years ago.” 

“Oh, God, don’t!” 

He turned his face away and leaned 
against the mantelshelf. She followed 
him with her eyes steadily, absorbingly. 

“I—I’ve got to keep that promise 
now,” he continued, staring at a book- 
case. “My God! I never dreamed it 
would be so hard. You remember I said 
that I did believe it possible for a man 
or a woman to love more than once, 
to love again more than ever before? 
I really meant that, but I didn’t believe 
it could happen to me, to you and me. 
Jean, I’ve got to confess that now it’s 

I—I hate myself for it, but I 
love another woman!” 

He paused, as if expecting an ex- 
plosion of grief. 

“You think you do,” Jean answered 
quietly. “I’ve known it for some time.” 

“But I—I do,” he insisted. ‘“Other- 
wise I wouldn’t have—have said so.” 

“Well ?” 

Harry started and looked at her. 
She met his eyes calmly. He turned 





away at once, not knowing that her 
nails were almost piercing the palms 
of her hands. He did not reply, seem- 
ing suddenly at a loss. 

“Do you know who she is?” he asked 
at length. 

“Oh, yes! Yvonne Dankin.” 

He glanced at her swiftly, almost in 
a frightened way. 

“Did you know that when you in- 
vited her to dinner here?” 

“Of course.” 

“Good God!” he whispered to him- 
self. “Don’t you hate me?” 

“No!” she said quietly, as if sur- 
prised. “I love you and I always shall!” 
He moved uneasily and began to fidget 
with an ornament. “What do you in- 
tend to do?” 

“I—I must go to her,” he said 
thickly. “I—there is no other course.” 

“Have you considered what that will 
mean to the children and to your 
career?” 

“Yes. 


But——” 
But what?” 

“T have been through hell!’ 

“T know that, too, Harry,” she said 
gently. 

He moved an arm as if warding off 
something invisible. 

“Things cannot go on like this. It 
is impossible. There is money, thank 
Heaven! You and the children will 
be provided for.” 

“You think you love her very much, 
Harry ?” 

Despite her control, a wistful note 
had crept into Jean’s voice. 

“My God, could I do this if I didn’t? 
I—I must be mad, but go I must! I 
must sacrifice everything for her!” 

“Are you sure you will be happy?” 

“Good heavens, yes! You must hate 
me, but I tell you the truth.” 

“Thank you. But you have always 
done that, Harry.” 

“No”—he shook his head miserably 
—“not always, lately.” 


“Poor Harry.” 
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“Why don’t you upbraid me, re- 
proach me, call me the rotter I am!” 
he suddenly demanded, glaring at her 
as if he hated her. 

“Because, dear, I love you! Because 
I want you to be happy, even if it is 
with some one else. That is love, 
Harry. Do you love her like that? 
Does she love you like that?” 

“Oh, don’t! You don’t understand.” 

“Ah! I wonder! Harry, to me 
this means the loss of everything save 
the children, thank God! They shall 
never forget you! We shall always 
pray for you and love you.” 

“Don’t!” 

His voice came in a falsetto whisper. 
He threw himself into a chair, clutch- 
ing at his hair. Quivering with the 
supreme effort of control, she rose. 
Fortunately, he had not the courage to 
regard her face as she seemed to tower 
above him, an appalling figure of dig- 
nity. Yet she was not looking at him 
as she demanded: 

“You mean this, 
sure that you do 
lutely ?” 

“Yes.” The noise was 
rather than the syllable. 

“You realize what that will mean to 
yourself as well as to the children?” 

“Yes.” He glanced up at her with 
strained eyes, but she turned her head 
away and began to play with the same 
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Harry? 
love her? 


affirmative 


ornament he had dropped, uncompre- 


hendingly. “But you—I have thought 
and thought—and there is no other 
way. I mean—you said that when love 
was dead you preferred——” 

“T am not talking about myself.” The 
timbre of her voice had grown harder 
in the effort of control. “I am think- 
ing about the children and you, your 
career, whether you love this woman, 
whether you will be happy.” 

“But, Jean—I—why should you 
think of me? I don’t deserve it from 
you!” 

“That is Don’t 


love. you know 


that?” Her voice choked, but she sue 
ceeded in turning the sob into the re 
semblance of a laugh. After a silence 
she stole a swift glance at him through 
dim eyes. He was staring fixedly at 
the carpet, brows creased, perplexed, 
This time she nearly laughed in hysteri- 
cal delight, but she hardened her voice 
again. 

“You are determined, Harry, and 
realize exactly what you are about to 
do?” 

“Quite,” he murmureg@ stubbornly, 
without removing his gaze. 

“Very good, then.” With an air of 
finality she turned away from the man- 
telshelf toward the door, and contrived 
to mask the tone into almost everyday 
casuainess. “Have you had your 
things packed? I wish I had been here. 
The servants always do it badly.” 

“But I—I’m not going till to-mor- 
row,” he said brokenly, from under his 
hands. 

“But, Harry, that is impossible.” 
She half turned, holding the door 
open. “We swore long ago that the 
same roof should never shelter us 
when once had died on either 
side,” she said mendaciously. ‘Come, 
Harry, be strong. We part to-night! 
And it is better so. The children need 
never——” 

“To-night!” he gasped. “Now? To- 
night 2” 

“Yes, dear! I will have your things 
sent on to you. I cannot bear any more 
now. Good-night, Harry. It’s good- 
by, my dearest, but———” She laughed, 
a throttled hysterical sound of weak- 
ening control. “Let’s play at pretend, 
as we used to do with the children. 
D’you remember ?” 

His face was hidden, but she could 
not even see his figure through the 
blinding storm of tears. 

“Goo’ night, Harry!” 

Fiercely fighting, she walked stead- 
ily, firmly, out of the door, and shut 
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it quietly behind her; then, gasping 
sobs tearing her bosom, she picked up 
her skirts and rushed upstairs. 

In less than three minutes there was 
the sound of the banging of a door, the 
hurried patter of footsteps. The man 
appeared in the room, his face fur- 
rowed and twisted with pain, great 
tears welling in his eyes. 

“Jean! Jean!” he called brokenly. 





She half raised her face from where 
she had flung herself on her knees by 
the bed, and looked at him piteously. 

“Don’t you want me? Won't you 
take me back?” he stammered half in- 
articulately. “I—I’ve been mad—mad! 
It’s you I love! Jean! For God’s sake, 
Jean!” 

A strange, crooning cry answered 
him, as she held open her arms. 


CANARIES 


Y the railings the prisoners are clinging, 
Who are even as we. 
(Nearby two canaries are singing, 
Whistling and flinging with glee. 


A silvery hail of notes 


Out of their gold-pale throats 
From a painted cage in a tree.) 
And we walk decorously. © 


We look askance at the silent guard, 
Whose eyes are blank as a graveled yard, 
And pass him carefully— 


Lest we be shut away 


From the whole of the perfect day— 
Less they should bind us—they 

Who make their insanity law— 

In a garden railed under an acre of sky, 
And a gate clamped down like a paw. 


And so we are careful and cunning. 
(The canaries are whistling with glee.) 
By the railings the prisoners are sunning— 
And, oh, it is sweet to be free! 


Lota RipcE: 
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Jurcen, by James Branch Cabell; Robert M. 
McBride, New York. 
GOME few there must be in every 
age and every land of whom life 
claims nothing very insistently save 
that they write perfectly of beau- 
tiful happenings,’ James Branch Cabell 
asserts in the preface to his book, “The 
Certain Hour.” In the achieving of 
“Jurgen,” his latest novel, Mr. Cabell 
has brilliantly proved his title to be 
numbered among those few in our age, 
those very few in our land, who write 
perfectly of beautiful happenings. 

The tale Cabell tells—he calls it a 
comedy of justice—is of the sublime 
adventure of a poet-pawnbroker, Jur- 
gen, “a monstrous clever fellow,” who, 
for defending things as they are, earns 
the gratitude of Koschei the Deathless, 
who made those things. The gratitude 
is expressed in the immediate disappear- 
ance of Jurgen’s wife, the acidulous 
Dame Lisa, and the poet’s subsequent 
meeting with Nessus, the Centaur of 
the wonderful shirt, and Serena, God- 
dess of Mediocrity, of all middle things, 
even of Wednesday. A poem, dis- 
creetly hymned to this Mrs. Grundy of 
the gods, gains Jurgen, clever fellow, 
her aid in his contemplated journey 
among the worlds. 

Throughout the earth, in the land 
of myths and legends, in hell and in 
heaven, Jurgen searches for what he 
thinks is justice, for some reason for 
things as they are, for an escape from 
the awful fear of universal futility. 
“You gave me no faith in anything,” 
he cries bitterly to God, “not even in 
nothingness. It was not fair.” And 
all Jurgen learns, from angel or devil, 
is that even if it does not seem fair, 


there is no help for it, and it is best 
to be as other persons and believe im- 
plicitly in one’s own importance. 

A stylist with a skill so genuine and 
intriguing, so free from mawkishness 
and prudery as to make him stand 
alone among American writers, James 
Branch Cabell has made of this book, 
“Jurgen,” a novel that may be com- 
pared, and with no blushings of the au- 
thor, with such masterpieces as “Pen- 
guin Island” and “The Revolt of the 
Angels.” sheer beauty 
that would seem inevitably to be tinged 
with the “flavor of mellowness” are 
saved from the slightest suspicion of 
sentimentality by a cynicism that is con- 
founding, a mockery that, for the very 
delicacy of its ridicule, reacts more forc- 
ibly than the most mordant irony. 

Elusiveness, a sensitiveness to the 
sound, feel, and look of a word, and, 
above all, a remoteness from the battle 
—these make Cabell. His purpose, and 
the only moral purpose of any artist, 
is a seeking after beauty; and Cabell 
is saved from the innocuousmess into 
which those few of his contemporaries 
who follow that same purpose fre- 
quently fall, by a point of view posi- 
tively startling in a scholar and a gentle- 
man—the point of view of an intelli- 
gent man. 

“Jurgen” has sweep, breadth, canvas 
—a gorgeousness that never shows tin- 
sel. Its humor graduates from the 
thinnest of subtleties into a rollicking 
burst of Rabelaisian joviality. Its char- 
acters are drawn from folk tales, classic 
myths, and the Bible; its background is 
the universe with all its best possible 
worlds. 
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By Edwin Carty Ranck 


Stage Hands Across the Sea 


UR playwrights, managers, and 
actors are, according to all re- 
ports, having everything their 

own way nowadays in Dick Whitting- 
ton’s big town. And what a queer re- 
versal of theatrical conditions this is! 
Not so very many years ago, no play 
could bear the magic motto: “Charles 
Frohman presents” unless it had been 
“made in London.” But now reports 
have it that few plays are being pre- 
sented in London, even by native play- 
wrights, that have not first received the 
stamp of New York’s approval. “If 
it goes in New York, it will go in 
London” seems to be the new slogan, 
and our stage hands across the sea are 
showing Londoners new wrinkles in 
stage efficiency. 

This unprecedented state of affairs 
is due directly to the war, and it should 
have a sobering effect upon all Ameri- 
can playwrights who take their work 
with any degree of seriousness. 
it means just this: 


For 
England is turning 
hopefully to America for new ideas, 
new thoughts, and new inspiration in 
the theater, and our writers should see 
to it that these hopes are not dis- 
appointed. The American playwright 
with ideas and ideals has the greatest 
Opportunity of his life to do some of 
the things he has always dreamed of 


doing. Nor need he be discouraged at 
the thought of his play ending unhap- 
pily. If a tragic ending is the logical 
ending for his play, it will not be a 
handicap in England, provided his play 
is vital and sincere. There will be an 
eager welcome awaiting his brain child 
in a country where the tired business 
man is still, thank God, an unknown 
quantity in the life of the theater. An 
Englishman likes to have some of his 
fun all the time and all of his fun some 
of the time, but he does not like to 
have all of his fun all the time. The 
American, however, likes all his fun all 
the time—even in the midst of a seri- 
ous play. Hence the epidemic of 
maudlin drama that annually visits 
Broadway. 

These conditions in the American 
theater may be traced to the aforesaid 
t. b. m.—a genus homo that has noth- 
ing above the eyes except a bald spot. 
He it is who has been the arbiter of 
our stage destinies for many years; 
he has told the manager what he thinks 
the public thinks it wants—which is 
never to think. And that is one more 
reason why our drama has remained 
at such a dead level of mediocrity. 
However, the latest news from London 
changes all that. The ambitious Ameri- 
can playwright can now write for a 
London audience, knowing that if he 
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puts the best of himself into a play, it 
will receive a respectful hearing from 
English managers whose ears are 
cocked Manhattanward. 

It should be a source of ffride to 
Americans to know that “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” an operetta based upon 
Booth Tarkington’s romantic story of 
the same name, was the work of two 
Englishmen, and the London critics last 
winter adjudged it to be one of the 
best musical pieces that the English 
stage had seen in many a long day. 
The authors received their inspiration 
from America, from the work of an 
intensely American author who lives in 
Indiana, and who had used England as 
the locale of his story—transplanted 
atmosphere that has now gone home to 
roost. 

John Drinkwater, the English poet 
with the prohibition name, has written 
a highly successful play. based on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln that will prob- 
ably have been seen in New York by 
the time this article appears. It took 
an Englishman to see the tremendous 
dramatic possibilities in the life of the 
great American. 

Walt Whitman heard America call- 
ing, and English authors now appear to 
be hearing the same summons. It is 
the insistent call of a lusty infant that 
will not be denied, and England is lis- 
tening with the smile of a mother who 
is proud but somewhat terrified over 
the rapid growth of her Gargantuan 
offspring. That certain condescension 
which Lowell found in the English at- 
titude toward Americans is rapidly van- 


ishing, if, indeed, it has not entirely 


vanished. Most certainly it has dis- 
appeared from the English theater. 
There is an element now of deference 
in the attitude of the London manager 
toward his New York confrére that 
was conspicuously lacking before the 
war. Frankly, this is because the Eng- 
lish manager knows that we have some- 
thing over here that he does not possess 


over there, and the great commercial 


success in London of such plays as 
“Friendly Enemies” and “Kick In” 
made America’s golden voice peculiarly 
alluring to English managerial ears, 
proving once more that money talks as 
insistently in the land of Shakespeare 
as it does in the land of Rockefeller. 

In the ante-bellum days a New York 
manager was often forced to cool his 
heels in the waiting room of the London 
manager who had something that the 
New Yorker wanted. Now that the 
shoe is on the other foot, the Londoner 
is all honey and cream to his American 
rival. But when the American takes 
over a successful play that has been 
widely acclaimed in New York and 
undertakes to lease a theater from the 
kindly English manager, he is forced 
to pay three or four times as much 
tent as the resident manager is paving 
for the same playhouse. That, how- 
ever, is a sincere compliment to the 
drawing power of an American attrac- 
tion. Remember, it was Edward Shel- 
don’s play, “Romance,” that nearly 
broke all running records in London! 

The great demand for American 
plays at the present time, however, is 
not, after all, such a compliment as 
one might suppose, when one stops to 
consider the tragic fact that England 
lost an appallingly large percentage of 
writing men in the war. There is never 
at any time a preponderance of authors 
who can turn out successful plays, and 
England is compelled perforce to look 
to America for stage material. 

Just consider, for a moment, Eng- 
land’s play market to-day: Pinero and 
Henry Arthur Jones have written them- 
selves out. Shaw’s pacifism and “veg- 
etable spirits” appear to have quite, 
quite killed him with his quondam pub- 
lic. Galsworthy is more preacher than 
playwright, and John Masefield has quit 
writing plays. Lord Dunsany does not 
appear equal to the strain of writing a 
long play and—and—well, that’s all 
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there is—there isn’t any more. Small 
wonder that England hears America’s 
stage whisper with glistening eyes and, 
like Old Bill, promptly answers: “Ullo!” 

To-day, all pessimists to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there is more genuine 
idealism abroad in this country than 
ever before in its history and it is 
spreading and growing all the time. 
The voice of the profiteer is still heard 
in the land, and Prohibitionists, Bel- 
shevists, and other “ists” are still run- 
ning amuck and snapping at the heels 
of civilization, but high above the chaes 
of civic and industrial reconstruction 
burns the torch of our forbears that has 
been handed on to generation after gen- 
eration, ever lighting the way to bigger 
and better things. And no corner of 
our new civilization is going to be more 
radically affected than the segment de- 
voted to the arts. In this idealistic re- 
adjustment of values, the American 
stage is going to come into its long- 
withheld heritage, and the birthright 
that was sold for a mess of pottage will 
be restored to a patient people. 

Sothern and Marlowe received a 
royal welcome when they returned to 
the stage in a sumptuous production of 
“Twelfth Night,” done in the new man- 
ner with simple stage settings and at- 
mospheric backgrounds. Miss Marlowe 
as Viola has lost none of her old-time 
fascination, and her lovely voice and 
clear enunciation were a delight te hear. 
Surely there is no one on our stage who 
can bring out the verbal values of 
Shakespeare’s lines as does this gifted 
actress. She makes one believe in 
Shakespeare again, and the tarnished 
gilt of conventional Shakespearean elo- 
cution becomes pure gold at her magic 
touch. Give us more Julia Marlowes, 
oh, my soul! 

Mr. Sothern gives a masterly per- 
formance of Malvolio. He has the in- 
telligence to grasp all of the subtle shad- 
ings of this comic creation, and the little 
touches that he adds here and there 


merely serve to accentuate the delicate 
humor of Falstaff’s antithesis. In the 
scene where Malvolio finds the letter, 
Mr. Sothern acted with consummate 
art. I cannot imagine any actor of our 
time approaching this performance. It 
is the highest peak of comic art. His 
pantomime work was extraordimary. 
How much he can convey to an audi- 
ence by the elevation of an eyebrow or 
a disdainful sniff! From the moment 
that he makes his stage entrance, the 
audience begins to chuckle and never 
leaves off when Mr. Sothern is on the 
stage. 

Rowland Buckstone ranted apd 
roared most unintelligibly as Sir Toby 
Belch, but redeemed himself somewhat 
in the drunken scene. J. Sayre Crawley, 
a veteran Shakespearean actor, was 
thoreughly satisfying as Sir Andrew 
Aquecheek. Vernon Kelso as Feste, 
the clown, was thoroughly delightful. 
He has an excellent voice and sag the 
“Come away, come away, death” song 
most admirably. Miss Norah Lamison 
deserves especial commendation for her 
intelligent performance of Maria. She 
was intelligible all the time and read 
her lines as if she were not overawed 
by the fact that Shakespeare wrote 
them. The rest of the support was 
adequate. 

Booth Tarkington’s greatly overrated 
farce-comedy “Clarence” is an amusing 
bit of flubdub playwriting thoroughly 
permeated with that overclever persi- 
flage that Mr. Tarkington seems to feel 
is essential to good playwriting. The 
characters are the characters that one 
never sees in real life. They are really 
caricatures of real-life men and women, 
with their idiosyncrasies exaggerated 
and overemphasized. 

Mr. Tarkington calls his latest effort 
a “comedy,” but I have never in real 
life seen men and women act as Mr. 
Tarkington’s puppets act. There may 
be persons like Mr. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Wheeler, Bobby Wheeler, Cora 
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Wheeler, Clarence, and Hubert Stem, 
but they are usually to be found in the 
comic supplements of the Sunday news- 
papers. 

“Clarence” is merely a new version of 
“The Admirable Crichton” with a re- 
turned soldier playing the part of 
Crichton. He comes into the house- 
hold of Mr. Wheeler, a preposterous 
American father of the Foxy Grandpa 
type, who allows his noisy and obstrep- 
erous little daughter to annoy every 
one about the place by her tears and 
chatter. When the audience is begin- 
ning to believe that Mr. Wheeler is 
preparing to elope with Violet Pinney, 
his daughter’s governess, paterfamilias 
suddenly becomes tamely reconciled to 
his absurd wife and Clarence elopes 
with the governess. 

Alfred Lunt proved himself to be a 
good vaudeville actor as Clarence, ex- 
soldier and horn player, who eventually 
turns out to be am authority on some- 
thing or other with his name in Who’s 
Who. Little Helen Hayes, who gave a 
really admirable performance as the 
dream child in “Dear Brutus,” was tire- 
some and nerve-racking as the ubiqui- 
tous child nuisance, Cora Wheeler. 

“Clarence” has many clever lines and 
many unnecessary lines, but it was all 
too much like horseplay to suit me, and 
I was frankly bored by everything ex- 
cept the acting of Miss Elsie Mackay, 
who was beautiful and umaffected as 
Violet Pinney, the only real human be- 
ing in Mr. Tarkington’s gallery of cari- 
catures. 

“The Storm,” a noisy melodrama by 
Langdon McCormick, belongs to the 
pre-Raphaelite school of playwriting. 
[t is of the genre of Eugene Walter’s 
“The Wolf” and tells the story of a 
French-Canadian girl left, by the death 
of her father, alone with two men in 
a cabin in the wilds. They both desire 
her, but one of them, a regular William 
Farnum here, wants to make her his 
wife. There is a fight in her room at 
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night, a “Way Down East” snowstorm, ™ 
and a remarkably realistic forest fire, 

The play is redeemed, however, by 
the extraordinarily good acting of Miss 
Helen MacKellar as Manette Fachard, 
the Canadian girl torn between two 
lovers. She visualized the character 
remarkably well, and in the bedroom 
scene she was sincere and natural, 
Miss MacKellar has charm and great 
natural ability, and is worthy of a bet- 
ter play than “The Storm.” 

The plot of “The Gold Diggers,” 
Avery Hopwood’s comedy of chorus 
girls, admirably staged by David Be- 
lasco, is a combination of “Polly With 
a Past,” “Up from Nowhere,” and 
“Moonlight and Honeysuckle.” A cer- 
tain yousig man is threatened with dis- 
inheritance if he marries.a pretty chorus 
girl, and his uncle, the threatening dis- 
inheritor, is taken in tow by said chorus 
girl’s chum who undertakes to glorify 
her friend and make herself disreput- 
able in the uncle’s eyes with a bogus 
past. Of course, said uncle falls in 
love with the chum who has no diffi- 
culty in living down her imaginary past. 

Miss Ina Claire gives a clever but 
overemphasized rendition of this new- 
est Polly with a past, but the real act- 
ing honors fall to Miss Jobyna How- 
land, who gives a sharply-etched imper- 
sonation of a cynical but honest-to- 
goodness chorus girl, from whose lips 
fall many witty and mordant truths 
about life behind the footlights. 

“Moonlight and Honeysuckle” is a 
maudlin concoction by George Scar- 
borough, who once wrote white-slave 
plays, put together to furnish oppor- 
tunities for Ruth Chatterton. The 
theme is as ancient as the moss-covered 
bucket that once hung in the well, and 
Miss Chatterton gives a matronly and 
sophisticated performance in the part 
of a supposedly naive young girl. Not 
once did Miss Chatterton’s performance 
ring true. She was never for a moment 
the girl that she was supposed to be. 

















Miss Lucile Watson was her own irre- 
sistible self in one of those society roles 
that she always adorns. “Moonlight 
and Honeysuckle” is merely that—and 
nothing more, 

“An Exchange of Wives” is another 
one of those alleged society plays by 
Cosmo Hamilton, where the women all 
tak as if they hailed from South 
Brooklyn or Greenpoint. It is hard 
to imagine how any one can write such 
consistently bad dialogue as Mr. Hamil- 
ton. However “An Exchange of 
Wives” will not be with us long. 

“The Girl in the Limousine” is an- 
other of the same sort but even worse. 
It is one of those bedroom farces that 
are now becoming painful by reason of 
their dullness. If the girl in the limou= 
sine had only stayed there and not ven- 
tured out upon Broadway she would 
have been a wise damsel. 

Those two old favorites, McIntyre 
and Heath, are now being featured in 
a musical extravaganza entitled “Hello 
Alexander” that is anemically amusing, 
Of course, the two veteran black- 
faced comedians are always funny, and 
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they received a cordial greeting from 
the audience. 

One of the very best of all the recent 
plays is “Adam and Eva,” which tells 
the story of that most neglected of al! 
American animals, the father of the 
family. He is the real hero of “Adam 
and Eva”—the god in the home ma- 
chine around which spins one of the 
merriest and best written comedies of 
the season. It is the work of George 
Middleton and Guy Bolton, and is im- 
mensely superior to “Clarence.” There 
are real human beings in “Adam and 
Eva,” and those who are inclined to 
believe that our native dramatists have 
lost the knack of writing good comedy 
should see this play. There has been 
nothing in New York this winter that 
I can more wholeheartedly and sincerely 
recommend to readers of AINSLEE’s. 

There is every indication that some 
of the newer American playwrights are 
learning the art of characterization at 
last. There has been a noticeable im- 
provement this season in the quality of 
the workmanship turned out that is a 
most hopeful omen for the future. 
re 
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HERE is no green more warm, more cool, 
More languorous, and yet more brisk 
Than that your leaves display, each disk 
Shaped as if patterned from a pool 
In the seraglio at Stamboul, 
The mirror of some odalisque 
Compelled to dream, though born to frisk, 
A lotus bud enmeshed in tulle. 


Was it because you understood 

The curse of yashmaks that you wear 
An open, henna-colored hood? 

Was it not that which made you dare 








Leave sultan, shade, and sandalwood 
For humble bee and sun and air? 
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" are going to let two of your 

favorite authors do most of the 
talking this month. When we asked 
Katharine Hill and Arthur Crabb to tell 
you about themselves, we knew that 
they would send entertaining letters. 
We have only one quarrel with their 
contributions: they exhibit too much 
modesty. 

“I began to write,” admits Miss Hill, 
“when I was four years old. I printed 
the stories in little books made out of 
writing paper doubled again and sewn 
down the fold. Thus, I have been at 
it for more than a quarter of a century. 
I was born and brought up in Wash- 
ington, but have been, by choice, a New 
Yorker for the past ten years. I must 
be a very indolent person, for I seem 
never to have done anything worthy of 
mention, except the writing of four 
or five short stories a year, a novel 
that has yet to be published and, just 
lately, my novelettes in ArnsLer’s. I 
read incessantly, but I am fond, too, 
of everything one does out of doors 
that is not a game. I don’t like games, 
because I play them very badly. I am 


devoted to cats, music, and salt water.” 
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OW read the genial fun that Arthur 
Crabb sees fit to poke at himself: 

“In my youth, I heaved a sizable 
rock at a perfectly good and far-distant 
street lamp, entirely confident that I 
could not make the distance and, even 
granted the carry, that the chances of 
a hit were negligible. I scored a bull’s- 
eye and my surprise was exceeded only 
by my regret that the village cop was, 
at the moment, behind a tree hardly 
three steps back of me. In some way, 
I took a shot at a story about two years 
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ago, and by some miracle hit the edi- 
torial lamp—without, of course, blacks 
ening it. 
Crabb, who, when she saw the check, 
cried: ‘Write, ye  tarrier, write!’ 
Straightway [ wrote an anti-suffrage 
story, and with the proceeds purchased 
a fur coat for Mrs. Crabb. It was a 
fine-looking coat on a fine-looking suf- 
fragette. And, considering the theme 
of the story that paid for it, can’t you 
imagine the grand mixture of emotions 
inside that coat? Well, anyway, I got 
to writing seriously, and my friends 
began to caution me, for the love o’ 
heaven, not to get temperamental. But 
[ ask you, how can a man get tempera- 
mental who lives on a village street, 
nurses his automobile himself, has a 
flock of kids that makessatan look like 
an angel and a better half that not only 
makes angels look like but is 
a super-college graduate, a suffragist, 
an educator , president of several im- 
portant things, and doesn’t smoke ciga- 
rettes? Take my word for it, it can’t 
be done.” 
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‘THE novelette in the February A1ns- 


LEE’s will be by Vennette Herron. 
It is called “The Long Love Trail,” and 
leads New York, up 
the Amazon River, and into the heart 
of the Brazilian There will 
be strong y Arthur Crabb, 
Charles Belmont Davis, Sandra Alex- 
ander, and Reita Lambert Ranck. Anice 
Terhune tells the story of Mrs. Bienner- 
hasset, an early American “super- 
woman.” May Edington’s absorbing 
serial, “The Way the Wind Blows,” 
and Louise Rice’s gypsy tales will be 
continued. 
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Billy for a long time 


3 “Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. 
ynderful ' : 

=| dollars—wife was sick, 

No ob ‘ 7 : 

or pads, if you’ll follow it I’ll let you nave the hundred, too, 
= doyou?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s 
wouldt away to climb out of your job to something better. 
= Take up a course with the International Correspond- 
prove 2 ence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and 
S. pate put in some of your evenings getting special training. 
ody The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve 
a got several I, C, S, boys right here in the bank.’ =| 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days | 
— later he had started studying at home. Why, ina few months he 
had doubled his salary! Next thing-I knew he was put in charge ] 


ZINE ofhis department, andtwo months ago they made him Mana- 
S ubseript ger. And he’s — real money. Owns his own home, has ] 
TION, quite a little property beside, and he’s a regular at that win- 


dowevery month. It just shows what a man can do in a little 
spare time,”* | 
Employers are begging ‘for men with ambition, men who 
really want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove it 
by training themselves in spare time to do some one thing well, 
Prove that you are that kind of a man! The International 
Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you pre- 
hee for something better if you’ l{ simply give them the chance. 
ore than two million men and women in the last 2g years have 
taken the I. C.S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others ] 
are getting ready in the same way right now. 
Isthere any reason why you should let others climb over you | 
when you have the same chance they have? Surely the least you | 















can do is to find out just what there is in this proposition for you, 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


“He Deposits $5 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? ‘That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watching 
take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own-boy. 
Married, had one child, 
couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred 


“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and 


a Month!” 


1 


ee TO ee ee 


ic Air You don’t want to work for $15 a week all your HST INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX PA. 


615, SCRANTON, 


. without obligating me, how I can rnd for the posi- 
ark X. 


lain, 
tion, or in the subject, before whic! 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Railways 
og 


Electric V 

Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wor! 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and M: 


lappin, 
MINE FOREMAN OR fn SEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
larine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor end Builder 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING 48D HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Cerd Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMEN? 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typis® 
Cert. Buviic Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
ommercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Cc hoo! Subj 





Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 














Aute Repairing Spaatsh 
AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Navigation Poultry Raising § |) Italian 
Name 
Present 7-84 
Occupatt 
Street 
and No 
City State. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
able. Let our expert former 
Examiner prepare you. 
booklet giving full 
Civil Service School, 





are desir- 
Government 
Write today for free 
information. Patterson 
Box Y, Rochester, N. Y¥ 





HOW MUCH 
SELL AT 2c 
for four 
clusive 
void, 


GASOLINE 
PER GALLON? 
te. to prove it. Secure ex- 
rights for your county. ““Carbon- 
30x “‘2,"" Bradley Beach, N. J. 


CAN YOU 
World tests 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses; 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home study. 
Situation arranged. *repare for 
nent position. Write for booklet 
ge memes Training Institute, 
alo - 


INSPECTORS: 


Buf- 





WANTED—5 bright, 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid 
at once, Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


capable ladies to 


Agents and Help Wanted—Coutinued 


MEN, get into 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 
experience needed. Write today Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 413, Chicago. 





the wonderful tailoring 





CHROCHETERS 
no canvassing. Stamped addre « 
velope for particular. . Meixei, 
Lycoming Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED—P 


517 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


Experience unnec 





NSTRUCTION 

8s : new %436-pare 

book. Guickls prepares for all exam- 
inations. By mail, $2.50. Money back if 
we satisfactory. Information free. Write 
ay. Chicago Civil Service College, 807 
osnee Bidg., Chicago. 





DO YOU WANT TO 
5,000 a year? 
Advertisement 
in this issue. 


EARN 
You can do it 
Anderson 


$3,000 o. 
easily. 
Steam Vule 7m 


—— 
Songs, Poems, ete, 





WRITE 
childhood, 
compose music and 
Send words today 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 


A SONG—Love, Mother. 

patriotic or any oh 
guarantee Dublientie 
Thomas Merlin, 2 


WRITE the Words for 
write music and guarantee 
lication. Submit poems on 
Broadway Studios, 159C 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a song, 
music, guarantee publisher's 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or 
subject. Chester Music 920 §, 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicage 


WRITE WORDS FOR A 80NG-% 
write music, publish and secure coop 
Submit poems on any ‘= The 
politan Studios, 914 8S. Michigan Aju 
120, 








Room Chicago. 





————__ 
SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT Puy 

Contains valuable instructions and gine 

Submit song-poems for ex 

will furnish music, copyrigh 

publication or sale. Kalckerbodhae 





WE START YOU IN BUSINES fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 





BE A 
tunity, 
Ludwig, 
City, Mo. 


DETECTIVE. 
good pay, trave 
436 Westover 


= xcellent 
Write 
‘putida 


oppor- 


Kansas 





SIDE-LINE 
attractive line 
live salesmen 
$20.00 per order. If you 
date line, write today. 
4003 Broadway St., 


MEN 
premium 
Commission 


—We have an 
assortments for 

from $5.00 to 
want an upto- 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 4 





DETECTIVES 
Travel. Great demand. We train 
Particulars free Write. American 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New 


EARN BIG MONEY 


York. 





MEXICAN 
uine, 
1-50th 
to sell 


DIAMONDS 
fool experts, stand 
the price. Few 
from handsome 
profits, pleasant work. 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., 
Cruces, New Mexico 


flash 
tests, 
live agents “wanted 
sample case; 
frite today. 
Box CD 3, 


like 


Las 





SELL our hosiery and underwear 
to consumer. Large line—good 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


direct 
profits— 
Samples 
Dept. 15, 





158 GENUINE FOREIGN 
Mexico War issues, 
and India Service, 
Only 10c. 
60% 
free. 
years. 
Louis, 


STAMPS— 
Venezuela, Salvador 
Guatemala, China, 
Finest approval shee 

Agents wanted. Big 
We buy stamps. E 
Hussman Stamp Co., 


Dept. 65, 
Mo. 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de 
scription for our opinion of its patentab'e 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 








PATENTS. Write 
ception Blank and free guide book. 
model or sketch and _ description 
opinion of its patentable nature. 
references. Prompt Attention. 
able Terr Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, “Washington, dD. Cc. 


for Evidence of Con- 





PATENTS. Highest references 
reasonable Best results. 
sured. Booklet free 
man, Patent Lawyer, 
ington, D. C. 


Rates 

Promptness as- 
Watson E. Cole- 
624 F Street, Wash- 





PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient 
Highest references Moderate fees. 
sketch or model for actual search 

vice. George P. K 

Law, C Loa 


ster o a ’ 
Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 





Short Stories 


to $150 4 WEEK Writing Storics 

photo Play nd for Speciai Free 
Departanent ." New York Liter- 
y Bureau, 145 V New York 
ity. 








WRITE 
Stories for pay in 
right Book and 
porting Syndicate 


NEWS ITEMS 
spare 
plans free. 
(406), St. 


and 
time 
Press 
Louis, 


Short 

Copy- 

Re- 
Mo. 





Candy 





WE pay $100 monthly salary anda furnish 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders Bigler Com- 
pany X369, Springfield, Illinois. 


AGENTS: Reversible raincoat Biggest 
seller ever introduced. Something new 
Latest style. Not sold in stores. Guaran- 
teed waterproof. Two coats for the price of 
one. No capital required We deliver and 
collect Write for territory and sample 
Thomas Raincoat Co., 1460 North St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 








AG TS—200% PROFIT. Wonderful lit- 
tle article. Something new; sells like wild- 
fire. Carry right in pocket. Write at once 
for free sample Albert Mills, Mgr., 1456 
American Bld., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cc as Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best you 
ever label or the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 8S. 15th, Phila. 


box 





Vaudeville 





GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
necessary. Send stamp for instructive book- 
‘All About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, ta. 


Jackson, Mich. 


301 Gaiety Bidg., New York. 
— Se, 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A S0Ni 
We Compose Music ‘opyright. in yor 
name, print 100 oe copies, 
to publishers. Write for term 
Melody Studio, 623 Main Ave, Pus 
N. J. . 


WRITERS—Have you 1 
best proposition. {eu Same Dee 
Ray Hibbeler, pie | Dicker 
Chicago 
——_—=_= 
Motion-Picture — 
PHOTOPLAYS wanted 
demand. We show 


Great 
free particulars. Rex Publishers. 4 


»-4, Chicago. 





SONG 











$50—$100 
Plays. Get 
tion; prize 
lege, Box 


weekly 
ree 

offer. 

278 X Y 


writing M 





FREE to writers—A wonderful Hite bt 
of money-making hints, sug 
A B C of successful Story Mov 
writing. Absolutely Free, ui: 
dress Authors’ Press, Dept. 89) 
N. Y¥. 








“MODERN” 
Getter. $1.50 up. 


DUPLICATOR—A 
50 to 75 copies 


ypewriter; no glue oF 
} firms use it. 30 days’ 
one. Booklet free. lL. 

Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








OWN YOUR OWN 
Beautiful Fruitland 

for information 
easy terms. r 
Association, 321 


Beauty 
Park, Florida. 


Street, 





FARMS ON 
grasses, fruit, 
in Michigan’s 
poultry do well 
per A. Very 
swamps or 
markets, 
loaned to build. 
for information. 
First Nat'l Bk. 


CREDIT. Fine fo 

vegetables. Hi 
best counties. 
40,000 A. Only 

easy terms. 

stones. i 

climate, 


Bldg., 





Shorthand 


Personal 





HUNDREDS RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
WANTED. Average $117 month. List 
positions free, Write immediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. M2, Rochester, N. ¥. 





SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. T 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 
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ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL 
STORY Send birthdate and dim 
trial reading. Eddy, 840 East 55th 0 
eago, Suite 74 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
at in 1891 


Was Laughed 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I havefar more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring you to any number of 
my graduates in any hy of the world. ‘There isn’t a state in 

’ the Union that doesn’t contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 

My way of teaching piano or organ 
is entirely different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of study, one 
hour is spent entirely away from the 
keyboard—learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “old school,” who still think 
that learning piano is solely a prob- 
lem of “finger gymnastics.” When you 
do go to the keyboard, you accom- 
plish twice as much, because you une 
derstand what you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable you to play an 
interesting piece not only in the orig- 
inal key, but in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scien- 
tific help—many of which are entirely 
unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE,: sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled students for 
generations. By its use, Transposi- 
tion—usually a “night- mare’ to 
students—becomes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX.  Quinn-Dex 
is a simple, hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the keyboard. 
You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to reproduce your 
teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 

Be] accurate—you have the correct models 
i before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio AA, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 














DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition 


years of wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me and there is nothing else any- 
where even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the oral method— 

yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they 

include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest student, there is nothing better at any 
price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all times 
in accord with the best musical thought of the present 
day and this makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners, or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write to-day, without cost or obliga- 
tion, for 64-page free booklet. “How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
HowTo 


pee IX 


~~ ———-FREE BOOK COUPON—-— — - 
1 QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AA 
| Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 


booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and full particulars 
of your Course and special reduced Tuition offer. 
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One Hour a Day 
Will Raise YourPay 


ORE money! Isn’t that the ambition of all of 
us? Isn’t it YOUR ambition? Thethings you 
can do with money make life worth living— 

help you buy such luxuries as a home of your own, 
acar, better clothes, and have money in the bank. 
The mental satisfaction of making big money is a 
luxury itself. It gives a man confidence and pep 
to know that he has the ability to command big 
pay. To“make more money” is both a natural and 
healthy ambition—one you can accomplish any 
time you are ready. 


Your ambition to hold a better job, to earn bigger 
Pay, can be fulfilled when you realize that salaries 
are paid on aC.O.D. basis. Your pay check isa 
cold-blooded indication of what you can deliver. 
Therein lies the key to satisfying your ambition. 
DELIVER MORE. Your boss won’t take the time 
to improve your delivery to him. That’s up to you. 
When you can deliver more you'll find employers 
eager and willing to bid for your services. Somany 
can deliver but a part of the requirements that 
there is naturally a big market for the man who is 
above this class—the man who can think and act 
for himself. 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your pay—one 
hour that will not interfere with your work or plea- 
sure—one hour that does not now earn you a cent. 
Designate in the Coupon below the work in which 
you would like to earn more money and we'll show 
you how to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. G41 Chicago 
TRAINING-THI 


Plogee Amy me how I ca cere 
he position m: 
High eaee aetetie 
.Electrical Engineer 
.Electric Light: and Power 
Superintende: 
Hydroelectric Engineer 


Public Accountant 
and Auditor 


Expert 


Arekinose entilating 
palleue T enteaster 

ivil Engineer 

Structural Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

hop Superintendent 

tearm Engineer 

raftsman and Designer 
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TT 
Be Comfortable Wherever You Are 


If it’s a game of tennis, a long walk, dancing, skating 
—wherever you are or whatever you’re doing—man 
alive !—you want leg comfort. 

And, if you have worn the 


ws 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort’’ 


you know the luxury of unre. 
stricted leg muscles and gy. 
lation. 
The wide, soft band fits 
snugly. It cannot slip and 
it cannot bind. 


Single Grip E. Z., 
40¢ and 60¢ 
The E. Z. 2-Grip 
50c and 75¢ 
In medium, small, and 


large sizes, 


Prices subject to change with 
out notice. f your dealer can 
not supply you send his name 

and the price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR C0, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Dept. ST 





and $1.00 at druggists. | 
(7 ZBiscox ‘Chem. Wks, Patchogue 


HINDERCOR Sr Removes Coren, Gt 


» et tops all pain, ensures comfort to the 
Soon, maxes wal ing easy. 1oc. by mail or at Drage 
gists, Hiscox Chemicai Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 


Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump) 
If so, you are NOT wearing 


Buchstein’s Vulcanized 


which is soothing to 
Fiber b your stump, cod, 
Lim neat, 








j walls ns 
Guaranteed 5 Years moch 


than a silver 
Sold on easy payments to good dollar, strong. 
people. Send for Catalog today. y 


K. Buchstein Co., 113 6th St., S.! Minneapolis, Mim. 


ee ned eo LL ~ 
ring ow Saver fe eee 


‘today 23% trees Serie 


" Marold Lachman Co. cia sr, Chicaao 
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SAP RUA Cn 


ON the bridle path or in 

the business office—the 
first slight sign of a husky 
throat meets effective resis- 
tance from Dean’s Mentho- 
lated Cough Drops. Have 


fa R 
a box on hand—indoor or We Must Fl To-night” 
out! Get them anywhere. i 
Dean Medicine Company : Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 


morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 


It’s the beginning of one. of the best mysteries 
ever solved by the great detective. 


‘(MENTHOLATED 


—_—_—___——— 











ARTHUR 
SheAmerican Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 

every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
2 For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
My method is the only way to prevent me hair sro m growing again. Easy, i < his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
ainless, harmless. No scars. Booklet fr Write today enclosing 3 stamps. 
Ve teach beauty culture. D. J. Mahler 1961. P, Mg ah ler Park, Providence, R. 1. orf startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. 





qi FREE * CE 
arn Tre e ° To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 


FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes 
When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 


. Lip Poe—far off here in New York—found the solution. 

; The story is in these volumes. 
' In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
| be the greatest writer that America has produced. To 

them he is the great American classic. 

: This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
“ the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
e one rea pro, ession stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE fora short time only. Sign 


that i 1s not overcrowded and mail the coupon now. 


Healthful, fascinating outdoor work ‘ Lin ow} 
on America’s richest country estates; 

travel with carfare paid; good money 

at the start and a big chance for Ms, ‘maul 

advancement; a dignified and scien- — 

tific profession that commands the 

respect of everybody—this is the _HARPER & BROTHERS (Established 1817) 
opportunity offered you as a Davey 
Tree Surgeon. Write for details of HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 
ovr plan to train you~at home in Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
your spare time or at our head- send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the 
quarters in Kent—and give you a books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within so days at your ex 
guaranteed position in our own organ- pense. Otherwise I will send you §2 a month for 13 months, A. F. F 
ization, the iargest and most success- 

ful of its kind in the world. Unmarried 

men, ages 18 to 32 preferred. The 

Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 90 Elm 

Street, Kent, Ohio. 
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BornWith @ 
ClubFeet 


“He gets about as well as any of the 
boys,” says father in letter below. 
John Bauguss was 11 years old when 
brought to the McLain Sanitarium. Al- 
though deformity was extreme, result 
shown by, pages was accomplished in 8 
months. No Piaster Paris casts were used. 
Father writes: 
My son Fohn was born with club feet. I tried 
other doctors but without success. Being advised 
to take him to the L. C. McLain 








U rth pedic Sanitarium, which | 
perfectly stranght.. Hergeti abont as weltageegas 
ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. the other boys. G. M. Bauguss, Mooringspore be 
Men who are masters of this profession For further details write Mr. Bauguss 
are scarce. The demand for Finger or the Sanitarium. 
Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 


ment we will give you! free of charge our new 
easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain, You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession, There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
They are important men and highly regard- 





For Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted ex. 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, 
Diseases of the joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults, Our book, 

“Deformities and Paralysis” also “Book 
of References” sent free. 


The L.C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., :: St. Louis, Mo, 





Look and wear like diamonds. Brilliance 
uaranteed forever. Stand file, acid and fre 
ike diamonds. Have no paste, foil or back- 
ing. Set only in 14 karat solid gold mount: 
ings. About 1-30th the prtceot be A 
marvelous ) epamene — repeal cut om 
eet not an imitation, an geatale ne arsine 

».D. seipject to sxamination. rite for 
ean illustrated catalog. 
Remok Jewelry Co., Gid Weshingtes. ‘ave. St. Lani 





| $1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY an America: was paid $1800 fora 
short story. By de thes stories of her 
woman has found her way tofameand om ay | You can 





to write, too. A new practical course of instruction will give you 


envi Vv one. 

ed and ed by every one the training right in your ow own home durin; 
Endorsed by eminent wri' erg the 
Write Today (of 2 {ree Shectal odie ace being made We 


Mail the Cou pon Hoosier Institute, short Story Devt.. Dept. 7471 Ft.W 


DIAMOND 
Get full information about this great profession FRE RING OFFER 
word 








and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service Just to advertise 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- diam 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- charges Oo cover postage, 


i i di ait {e tr 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. [| “ee if’you ean tell fe com 8 


University of Applied Science gue. ‘bond sine ct deoee” 
Desk 1821 1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


Gentlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 
new FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course oP 


a... Cuticura Stops ii.” 
Itching an Dy 


Saves the Hair 


All druggists: Soap 3, Ointment 2% £50, Taloum %. 
“Outicura, Dept. B, Boston. 


ur famous Hawaiian 





on 

















Address .......0000000+ 








Sample each free o! 
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Diamond 
Rings 
For Gifts 


All through the year there 
are gift occasions—such as 
weddings, anniversaries, 
birthdays, parting gifts and 
the great Holiday Season 
now approaching. ‘There ig 
no need for you to make 
trifling presents in order to 
pay all cash. You can open 
a charge account with us 
and make handsome worth- 
while gifts with a very 


artistic beauty, 

our Diamond 

Rings are un- 
surpassed. 


One of our latest models. Dia- 
mond set in the new White Gold 
giving the appearance of added 
size. See our Catalog for a full 
line of Solitaire and Cluster 
Rings, in all the new mountings, 
riced at $40, $50, $60, $75, $85. 





little ready money. 100, $150 and up. 


Send for Free Jewelry Catalog 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is specially selected and 
riced unusually low. Whatever you select will be sent prepaid 
yus. You see and examine the article right in your own 
hands. if satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; 
balance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept.H222 108 N. State St., Chicage, til, 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 








BUSH AGENTS WANTED 


This 6-Passenger, 4-cylind H.P.B Car—Timken Bearings 

Willard Batteries—2-Unit | -—1i6-ineh whl. base. 

Write at once for the best Au’ ‘er in existence— 
—Cars guaran money back—promp’ 


BUSH siveieo" aes ceene 











ittle Capital Needed 


s help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dependent 


ws | Profits in Vulcanizing. 
Let u 


Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over. 
We manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
Method of vulcanizing. 
an Anderson you can 
cream of the busi- 
regardless of comperti- 
’ because 
guarantee the work to 
last the remainder of the 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 

We have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools in thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 
Method. The course requires 5 to 

tow : 0 days, and costs $20. If you 
may an Anderson vuleanizer we not only return your $20, but 
a $2 per day expense money while you are learning. 
capast expect Anderson vuleanizers to do first-class work and 
Szpect our students to make good in a business way. Their 
pam By our success, Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
lo any one who has not received our course of instructions. 
enig. wae nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
y me rite today for full particulars and address of An- 
son school nearest you. 
32 win ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
* Williams Bldg Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
Print Your Name to Avoid Mista 
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The Dollar Value of 
High School Training 


HAVE you ever thought why 


so many employers demand a 


High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
poetiens’ Take English and Mathematics, 
or example. What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to = ~ ree, posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High School trainin 
—have taken advantage of the American Schoo! 
course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS, 
This course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
all requi and will remove the biggest 
obstacle between you and success. 7 

you have already had some part of a High 
School Training, zee can start in exactly where 
you left off. e’ll credit you with what you have 
taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Read this Guarantee—then Act 
“We gua time curing Sho Gvet voce of 


Please send me booklet and tell me ho 


iw 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


.High School Graduate -e Steam Engineer 
.Western Union Courses soveeeee Lewy? 
elephone Engineer .. Business Manager 
Draftsman and Designer Cert. Public Accountant 
Automobile Engineer . Accountant and Auditor 
.Automobile Repairman 2 Bookkeeper 
.. Airplane Mechanic Stenographer 
.. Fire Insurance Expert "| Education Course 
. Sanitary Engineer School Branches 
..Heating and Ventilating cal Engineer 
Engineer ic Light and Power 
.+sMaster Plumber Superintendent 
..Civil Engineer ««.- Hydroelectric Engine 
.. Structural Engineer ... Wireless Operator 
..Mechanical Engineer Architect 
...Shop Superintendent Building Contractor 
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320 0” Burlingrons ¥y Wy 
the U. S. Navy > 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U.S. battleships, 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons, The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority. 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to“make good” on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 


the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch, If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere, 


]-Jewel $250 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
aster watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and itions, 
itted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years, "All the newest cases are yours to choose 


a on pay gov rock-bottom price— yes, “bed rock-bottom price” — the lowest price at which the 


Yo dou’ pe t ti body until th itch. We 
"See Ti First! ship the watch Co you on approval, ou grote gol fuage, Np 


Write for Booklet! 


urlingt atch Co., Dept Put your name and address in 
ee ee the coupon or on a letter or post card now 
send and get your Burlington Wa’ ee 
auntie oo Apne ae Sette nd reveal and prepaid. You will know a lot more 
3 oes Cr es ie Se will see handsome Lee f in full head ot all 
E the newest cases from which you have to 
The booklet is free. Merely send your 
Name address on the coupon. 


Burlington Watch Company, |, . 
Address | hall B pt cago, Ill, 
. aot as Office 338 Portage Ave. , Winnipeg, Man. 
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10c a day soon buys an 
Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


Before you realize it you have this splendid 
Oliver paid for. 
while you pay. 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we 
now sell the $100 Oliver for $57. 


And you get to use it right 


It is our latest and 


best model, the No. 9, brand new. 
We are able to make this great saving for you through 


the economies we learned during the war. 


We found that it 


was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses through the country. 


We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous 


by U.S sales methods. 


steel 


ra 
Pennsylva- 
R. 


nia R. “7 
National City 
Bank of New 
York, Encyclo- 


Elevator Co., 
Elevated 
, an 


Let us send you the Oliver 
for Free Trial. The coupon 
brings it. 

you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer, regardless of price, pay for it at 
the rate of $3 per month. We ask no par- 
tial payment in advance, You have over en 
year to pay. And you'll have the Oliver a 
that time. There is no need to wait until you 

ve the full amount, P 
“te after trying it, you wish to return it, we oven 
refund the out-going transportation charges. _8o the 
trial does not cost you a cent. Nor does it place you 
under obligations to buy. a 

Our new plan has been a _,jremenieue. on a 
We are selling more Olivers this way F e e ‘ 
Over 700,000 Stivers have been sold! Oliver popularity 
is increasing daily. 

This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. 
It is noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine workman- 
ship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and pol- 
ished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this 
cares, for which we now ask only $57, after its being 
priced for years at $100. 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or 
further information. Be your own salesman and save 
43. This is your great opportunity. 


Canadian Price, $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. _(29.03) 





You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send the 


Oliver for five days free 
trial, so that you may act 
as your own _ salesman. 
You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can 
be the sole judge, with no 

one to influence you. 


This coupon brings you a 


Free Trial Oliver without your paying in ad- 


vance. Decide yourself. Save $43. 


Or this coupon brings further infor- 
mation. Check which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, &@ 
731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspec. 
Cc] tion. If] keep it, I will pay $67 at the rate of F ber 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point fs 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If! ch 
turn the Oliver, tw 
not send a machine until I order ft. Mafl me your book—‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,’’ your 


£ 
y 
a 
a 
. de luxe catalog and further information. 
e 
a 
| 


jose to re- 
ill ship it back at your expense at theend of five days. 


Name 


Street Address 


Occupation or Business ‘ 
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Doctors know that many 
annoying ills result from 
drinking cottee — 


And that such troubles 
usually disappear after 
a change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


“There's a Reason” 











